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A  SPEECH  which  has  been  printed 
in  feveral  of  the  Britifh  and  New- 
York  Newfpapers,  as  coming  from  yout 
Lordfhip,  in  anfwer  to  one  from  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  of  the  loth  of  July  laft,  con 
tains  expreffions  and  opinions  fo  new  and 
fmgular,  and  fo  enveloped  in  myfterious 
reafoning,  that  I  addrefs  this  publication  to 
you,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  them  a  free 
and  candid  examination.  The  fpeech  I 
allude  to  is  in  thefe  words  : 

"  His  Lordfhip  faid,  It  had  been  men- 

"  tioned  in  another  place,  that  he  had  been, 

Aj  "  guilty 
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tc  guilty  of  inconfiftence.  To  clear  himfelf 
"  of  this,  he  aflerted,  that  he  ftill  held  the 
"  fame  principles  in  refped  to  American 
"  Independence,  which  he  at  firft  imbibed. 
cc  He  had  been,  and  yet  was  of  opinion, 
(l  whenever  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
"  acknowledges  that  point,  the  fun  ofEng- 
"  land's  glory  is  fet  for  ever.  Such  were 
"  the  fentiments  he  poflefled  on  a  former 
"  day,  and  fuch  the  fentiments  he  conti- 
"  nued  to  hold  at  this  hour.  It  was  the 
cc  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham,  as  well  as 
"  many  able  Statefmen.  Other  noble  Lords, 
"  however,  think  differently ;  and  as  the 
"  majority  of  the  Cabinet  fupport  them,  he 
"  acquiefced  in  the  meafure,  diflenting  from 
"  the  idea;  and  the  point  is  fettled  for  bring- 
"  ing  the  matter  into  the  full  difcuffiqn  of 
"  Parliament,  where  it  will  be  candidly,  fair- 
"  ly,  and  impartially  debated.  The  inde- 
"  pendence  of  America  would  end  in  the 
ruin  of  England ;  and  that  a  peace  patched 
up  with  France  would  give  that  proud 
enemy  the  means  of  yet  trampling  on  this 
country.  The  fun  of  England's  glory  he 
"  wiflied  not  to  fee  fet  for  ever  ;  he  looked 

"for 
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w  for  a  fpark  at  leaft  to  be  left,  which  might 
"  in  time  light  us  up  to  a  new  day.  But^ 
"  if  Independence  was  to  be  granted,  i* 
"  Parliament  deemed  that  meafure  prudent, 
"  he  forefaw  in  his  own  mind,  that  Eng- 
"  land  was  undone.  He  wiflied  to  God 
"  that  he  had  been  deputed  to  Congrefs, 
"  that  he  might  plead  the  caufe  of  that 
"  country  as  well  as  of  this,  and  that  he 
"  might  exercife  whatever  powers  he  pof- 
"  fefled,  as  an  orator,  to  fave  both  from  ruin, 
"  in  a  conviction  to  Congrefs,  that,  if  their 
"  Independence  was  figned,  their  liberties 
cc  were  gone  for  even 

"  Peace,  his  Lordfhip  added,  was  a  de- 
"  fireable  objeft;  but  it  muft  be  an  honour- 
"  able  peace,  and  not  an  humiliating  one, 
"  dilated  by  France,  or  infifted  on  by  Ame- 
"  rica,  It  was  very  true,  this  kingdom 
"  was  not  in  a  flouriming  ftate,  it  was  im- 
ic  poverifhed  by  war.  But  if  we  were  not 
"  rich,  it  was  evident  that  France  was  poor, 
"  If  we  were  ftraitened  in  our  finances,  the 
"  enemy  were  exhaufted  in  their  refources. 
w  This  was  a  great  empire  ;  it  abounded 
A  4  <c  ^ith 
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'with   brave   men,   who  were   able   and 

'  willing  to  fight  in  a  common  caufe ;   the 

'  language  of  humiliation  ihould  not  there- 

'  fore  be  the  language  of  Great  Britain. 

'His    Lordfhip    faid,    that    he    was    not 

:c  afhamed  nor  afraid  of  thofe  expreffions 

•c  going  to  America.    There  were  numbers, 

"  great  numbers  there,   who  were  of  the 

<  fame  way  of  thinking  in  refpecT:  to  that 

*  country  being  dependent  on    this,   and 

4  who,  with  his  Lordfhip,   perceived  ruin 

"  and  independence  linked  together/' 

Thus  far  the  fpeech  ;  on  which  I  remark, 
—That  his  Lordfhip  is  a  total  ftranger  to 
the  mind  and  fentiments  of  America ;   that 
he  has  wrapped  himfelf  up  in  fond  delu- 
fion,  that  fomething  lefs  than  Independence 
may,  under  his  adminiftration,  be  accepted  ; 
and   he  wifhes  himfelf  fent  to   Congrefs^ 
to   prove   the   moft   extraordinary   of   all 
dodrines,  which  is,  that  INDEPENDENCE, 
the^fublimeft  of  all  human  conditions,   is, 
Lois  of  Liberty. 

In  anfwer  to  which,  we  may  fay,  that  in 

order 
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order  to  know    what   the  contrary   word 
DEPENDENCE  means,  we  have  only  to  look 
back  to  thofe  years  of  fevere  humiliation, 
when  the  mildeft  of  all  petitions  could  ob 
tain  no  other  notice  than  the  haughtieft  of 
all  infults  ;  and  when  the  bafe  terms  of  un 
conditional  fubmiffion  were  demanded,   or 
undiftinguifhable  deftrudion  threatened.    It 
is  nothing  to  us  that  the  Miniftry  have  been 
changed,   for  they  may  be  changed  again. 
The  guilt  of  government  is  the  crime  of  a 
whole  country:    and  the  nation  that  can, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  think  and  ad:  as 
England  has  done,  can  never  afterwards  be 
believed  or  trufted.     There    are    cafes   in 
which  it  is  as  impoffible  to  reftore  character 
to  life,  as  it  is  to  recover  the  dead.     It  is  a 
phoenix  that  can  expire  but  once,  and  from 
whofe  afhes  there  is  no  refurredion.     Some 
offences   are  of  fuch  a  flight  compofition, 
that  they  reach  no  further  than  the  temper, 
and  are  created  or  cured  by  a  thought.    But 
the  fin  of  England  has  ftruck  the  heart  of 
America,  and  Nature  has  not  left  it  in  our 
power  to  fay,  we  can  forgive. 

Your 
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Your  Lordfhip  wifhes  for  an  opportunity 
to  plead  before  Congrefs,  the  caufe  of  Eng 
land  and  America^  and  to  fave,  as  you  fay, 
both  from  ruin. 

That  the  country,  which,  for  more  than 
feven  years,  has  fought  our  deftru&ion, 
ftiould  now  cringe  to  folicit  our  protection, 
is  adding  the  wretchednefs  of  difgrace  to 
the  mifery  of  difappointment ;  and  if  Eng 
land  has  the  leaft  fpark  of  fuppofed  honour 
left,  that  fpark  muft  be  darkened  by  afking, 
and  extinguished  by  receiving,  the  fmalleft 
favour  from  America  :  For  the  criminal 
who  owes  his  life  to  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  the  injured,  is  more  executed  by  living 
than  he  who  dies. 

But  a  thoufand  pleadings,  even  from  your 
Lordfhip,  can  have  no  effecl:.  Honour, 
intereft,  and  every  fenfation  of  the  heart, 
would  plead  againft  you.  We  are  a  people 
who  think  not  as  you  think ;  and  what 
is  equally  true,  you  cannot  feel  as  we  feel. 
The  fituations  of  the  two  countries  are  ex 
ceedingly  different.  We  have  been  the 

feat 
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feat  of  war  :    You  have  feen  nothing  of  it. 
The  moft  wanton  deftrudHon  has  been  com 
mitted  in  our  fight ;    the  moft  infolent  bar 
barity  has  been  afted  on  our  feelings.    We 
can   look   round   and   fee    the   remains    of 
burnt  and  deftroyecl  houfes,  once  the   fair 
fruit  of  hard  induftry,  and  now  the  ftriking 
monuments  of  Britifh  brutality.     We  walk 
over  the  dead,  whom  we  loved,  in  every 
part  of  America,  and  remember  by  whom 
they  fell.     There  is  fcarcely  a  village  but 
brings   to   life    fome   melancholy  thought, 
and  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  fuffered, 
and  of  thofe  we  have  loft  by  the  brutifh- 
nefs  of  Britain.     A  thoufand  images  arife 
to  us,  which,  from   fituation,  you  cannot 
fee,  and  are  accompanied  by  as  many  ideas 
which  you  cannot   know;  and  therefore, 
your  fuppofed  fyftem  of  reafoning  would 
apply  to  nothing,  and  all  your  expectations 
die  of  themfelves. 

The  queftion,  whether  England  mall  ac 
cede  to  the  Independence  of  America,  and 
which,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  is  to  undergo  a 

parliamentary 
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parliamentary  difcuffion,  is  fo  very  fimple, 
and  compofed  of  fo  few  cafes,  that  it 
fcarcely  needs  a  debate. 

It  is  the  only  way  out  of  an  expenfive 
and  ruinous  war,  which  has  now  no  obje<3, 
and  without  which  acknowledgment  there 
can  be  no  peace. 

^  But  your  Lordfhip  fays,    «  The  fun  of 
Great  Britain  ivillfet  whenever Jhe  acknow 
ledges    the     Independence    of   America" 

Whereas  the  metaphor  would  have  been 
ftridly  juft,  to  have  left  the  fun  wholly  out 
of  the  figure,  and  have  afcribed  her  not 
acknowledging  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon. 

But  the  expreffion,  if  true,  Is  the  greateft 
confeffion  of  difgrace  that  could  be  made, 
and  furnifhes  America  with  the  higheft  no 
tions  of  fovereign  independent  importance. 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  about  the  year  1776* 
made  ufe  of  an  idea  of  much  the  fame  kind! 
— "  Relinqui/h  America  /"  fays  he,  "  What 
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"  is  it  but  to  defire  a  giant  to  Jhrink  fpon- 
"  taneoujly  Into  a  dwarf 7" 

Alas !  are  thofe  people  who  call  them- 
felves  Englifhmen,  of  fo  little  internal  con- 
fequence,  that  when  America  is  gone,  or 
fhuts  her  eyes  upon  them,  their  fun  is  fet, 
they  can  fhine  no  more,  but  grope  about  in 
obfcurity,  and  contract  into  infignificant 
animals  ?  Was  America,  then,  the  giant  of 
the  empire,  and  England  only  her  dwarf  in 
waiting  ?  Is  the  cafe  fo  ftrangely  altered, 
that  thofe  who  once  thought  we  could  not 
live  without  them,  now  declare  they  cannot 
exift  without  us  ?  Will  they  tell  to  the 
world,  and  that  from  their  firft  Minifter  of 
State,  that  America  is  their  all  in  all ;  that 
it  is  by  her  importance  only  they  can  live, 
and  breathe,  and  have  a  being  ?  Will  they, 
who  threatened  to  bring  us  to  their  feet, 
now  caft  themfelves  at  ours,  and  own,  that 
without  us  they  are  not  a  nation  ?  Are  they 
become  fo  unqualified  to  debate  on  Inde 
pendence,  that  they  have  loft  all  idea  of  it 
in  themfelves,  and  are  calling  to  the  rocks 

and 
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and  mountains  of  America  to  cover  their 
infignificance  ?  Or,  if  America  is  loft,  is  it 
manly  to  fob  over  it  like  a  child  for  its 
rattle,  and  invite  the  laughter  of  the  world 
by  declarations  of  difgrace  ?  Surely  the 
more  confiftent  conduct  would  be,  to  bear 
It  without  complaint ;  and  to  mew  that 
England,  without  America,  can  preferve 
her  Independence,  and  a  fuitable  rank  with 
other  European  powers.  You  were  not 
contented  while  you  had  her;  and  to  weep 
for  her  now,  is  childifh. 

But  Lord  Shelburne  thinks  that  fome- 
thing  may  yet  be  done.  What  that  fome- 
thing  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  accomplifhed,  is 
a  matter  in  obfcurity.  By  arms  there  is  no 
hope.  The  experience  of  nearly  eight 
years,  with  the  expence  of  an  hundred 
million  pounds  fterling,  and  the  lofs  of  two 
armies,  muft  pofitively  decide  that  point. 
Befides,  the  Britim  have  loft  their  intereft 
in  America  with  the  difaffe£ted.  Every  part 
of  it  has  been  tried.  There  is  no  new 
fcene  left  for  delufion :  and  the  thoufands 

\vhq 
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<who  have  been  ruined  by  adhering  to  them, 
and  have  now  to  quit  the  fettlements  they 
had  acquired,  and  be  conveyed  like  tranf- 
ports  to  cultivate  the  deferts  of  Auguftine 
and  Nova  Scotia,  has  put  an  end  to  all 
further  expectations  of  aid, 

If  you  caft  your  eyes  on  the  people  of 
England,  what  have  they  to  confole  them- 
ielves  with  for  the  millions  expended  ?  or 
what  encoviragement  rs  there  left  to  conti 
nue  throwing  good  money  after  bad  ?  Ame 
rica  can  carry  on  the  war  for  ten  years 
longer,  and,  all  the  charges  of  government 
included,  for  lefs  than  you  can  defray  the 
charges  of  war  and  government  for  one 
year.  And  I,  who  know  both  countries, 
know  well,  that  the  people  of  America  can 
afford  to  pay  their  {hare  of  the  expence 
much  better  than  the  people  of  England 
can.  Befides,  it  is  their  own  eftates  and 
property,  their  own  rights,  liberties  and 
government,  they  are  defending  ;  and  were 
they  not  to  do  it,  they  would  deferve  to 
Jpfe  all,  and  none  would  pity  them.  The 

fault 
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fault  would  be  their  own,  and  their  puniiObu 
ment  juft. 

The  Britifh  army  in  America  care  not 
how  long  the  war  lafts.  They  enjoy  an 
eafy  and  indolent  life.  They  fatten  on  the 
folly  of  one  country,  and  the  fpoils  of 
another  ;  and,  between  their  plunder  and 
their  pay,  may  go  home  rich.  But  the 
cafe  is  very  different  with  the  labouring 
farmer,  the  working  tradefman,  and  the 
neceffitous  poor  in  England,  the  fweat  of 
whofe  brow  goes  day  after  day  to  feed,  in 
prodigality  and  floth,  the  army  that  is  rob- 
bing  both  them  and  us.  Removed  from  the 
eye  of  the  country  that  fupports  them,  and 
diftant  from  the  government  that  employs 
them,  they  cut  and  carve  for  themfelves, 
and  there  is  none  to  call  them  to  account. 

"  But  England  will  be  ruined,"  fays 
Lord  Shelburne,  "  if  America  is  inde 
pendent." 

Then,  I  fay,  is  England  already  ruined, 

for 
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tor  America  is  already  independent :  and 
if  Lord  Shelburne  will  not  allow  this,  he 
immediately  denies  the  fad  which  he 
infers.'  Befides,  to  make  England  the 
mere  creature  of  America,  is  paying  too 
great  a  compliment  to  us,  and  too  little 
to  himfelf. 

But  the  declaration  is  a  rhapfody  of  in- 
confiftence.     For  to  fay,  as  Lord  Shelburne 
has    numberlefs   times  faid,   that  the  war 
againft  America  is  ruinous,  and  yet  to  con 
tinue  the  profecution  of  that  ruinous  war 
for  the  purpofe  of  avoiding  ruin,   is  a  lan 
guage  which  cannot  be  underftood.     Nei 
ther  is  it  poffible  to  fee  how  the  Indepen 
dence  of  America  is  to  accomplifh  the  ruin 
of  England  after  the  war  is  over,  and  yet 
not  effect  it   before.     America   cannot  be 
more   independent  of  her,   nor  a  greater 
enemy  to  her,  hereafter,  than  {he  is  now ; 
nor  England  derive  lefs  advantages  from 
her  than  at  prefent.     Why,  then,  is  ruin  to 
follow,  in  the  beft  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and 
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not  in  the  worft  ?     And  if  not  in  the  worft, 
why  is  it  to  follow  at  all  ? 

That  a  nation  is  to  be  ruined  by  peace 
and  commerce,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
millions  a-year  lefs  expences  than  before, 
is  a  new  doftrine  in  politics.  We  have 
heard  much  clamour  of  national  favings 
and  oeconomy  ;  but  furely  the  true  oecono- 
my  would  be,  to  fave  the  whole  charge 
of  a  filly,  foolifli,  and  headftrong  war ; 
becaufe,  compared  with  this,  all  other  re 
trenchments  are  baubles  and  trifles. 

But  is  it  poffible  that  Lord  Shelburne 
can  be  ferious  in  fuppofmg  the  leaft  advan 
tage  can  be  obtained  by  arms,  or  that  any 
advantage  can  be  equal  to  the  expence,  or 
the  danger  of  attempting  it  ?  Will  not  the 
capture  of  one  army  after  another  fatisfy 
him,  but  all  muft  become  prifoners  ?  Muft 
England  ever  be  the  fport  of  hope,  and  the 
dupe  of  delufion  ?  Sometimes  our  currency 
was  to  fail  ;  another  time  our  army  was 
4  to 
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to  difband  :  then  whole  provinces  were  to 
revolt.  Such  a  General  faid  this  and  that ; 
another  wrote  fo  and  fo.  Lord  Chatham 
was  of  this  opinion,  and  Lord  Somebody 
elie  of  another.  To  day,  twenty  thoufand 
Ruffians  and  twenty  Ruffian  fhips  of  the 
line  were  to  come  ;  to-morrow,  the  Em- 
prefs  was  abufed  without  mercy  or  decency. 
Then  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  to 
be  bribed  with  a  million  of  money ;  and 
the  King  of  Pruffia  was  to  do  wonderful 
things.  At  one  time  it  was  Lo  here! 
and  then  it  was  Lo  there  !  Sometimes  this 
Power,  and  Ibmetimes  that  Power,  was 
to  engage  in  the  war,  juft  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  as  mad  and  foolifh  as  Britain. 
And  thus,  from  year  to  year,  has  every 
ftraw  been  catched  at,  and  every  Will- 
with-a-wifp  led  them  a  new  dance. 

This  year,  a  ftill  newer  folly  is  to  take 
place.  Lord  Shelburne  wiihes  to  be  fent 
to  Congrefs,  and  he  thinks  that  fomething 
may  be  done, 

B  2  Are 
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Are  not  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Congrefs,  and  which  all  America  fupports, 
that  they  will  not  even  hear  any  propofals 
whatever,  until  the  unconditional  and  un 
equivocal  Independence  of  America  is  recog- 
nifed  ;  are  not,  I  fay,  thefe  declarations 
arifwer  enough  ? 

But  for  England  to  receive  any  thing 
from  America  now,  after  fo  many  infults, 
injuries,  and  outrages,  acted  towards  us, 
would  {hew  fuch  a  fpirit  of  meannefs  in 
her,  that  we  could  not  but  defpife  her  for 
accepting  it.  Arid  fo  far  from  Lord  Shel- 
burne  coming  here  to  folicit  it,  it  would 
be  the  greateft  difgrace  we  could  do  them 
to  offer  it.  England  would  appear  a 
wretch  indeed,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  afk 
or  owe  any  thing  to  the  bounty  of  America. 
Has  not  the  name  of  Englifhmen  blots 
enough  upon  it,  without  inventing  more  ? 
Even  Lucifer  would  fcorn  to  reign  in 
Heaven  by  permiffion,  and  yet  an  Englifh- 
man  can  creep  for  only  an  entrance  into 

America. 
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America.  Or,  has  a  Land  of  Liberty  fo 
many  charms,  that,  to  be  a  door-keeper 
in  it,  is  better  than  to  be  an  Engliih  Mini- 
fter  of  State  ? 

But  what  can  this  expecled  fomething 
be  ?  or,  if  obtained,  what  can  it  amount 
to,  but  new  difgraces,  contentions  and  quar 
rels  ?  The  people  of  America  have  for 
years  accuftomed  themfelves  to  think  and 
fpeak  fo  freely  and  contemptuoufly  of  Eng 
liih  authority,  and  the  inveteracy  is  fo  deep 
ly  rooted,  that  a  perfon  inverted  with  any 
authority  from  that  country,  and  attempting 
to  exercife  it  here,  would  have  the  life  of 
a  toad  under  a  harrow.  They  would  look 
on  him  as  an  interloper,  to  whom  their 
compaffion  permitted  a  refidence.  He 
would  be  no  more  than  the  Mungo  of  the 
Farce  ;  and  if  he  difliked  that,  he  mull 
fet  off.  It  would  be  a  ftation  of  degrada 
tion,  debafed  by  our  pity,  and  defpifed  by 
our  pride,  and  would  place  England  in  a 
more  contemptible  fituation  than  any  fhe 
B  3  has 
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has  yet  fuffered  by  the  war.  We  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  ourfelves,  ever  to  think 
of  yielding  again  the  leaft  obedience  to  out- 
landiih  authority  :  and,  for  a  thoufand  rea- 
fons,  England  would  be  the  laft  country 
in  the  world  to  yield  it  to.  She  has  been 
treacherous  ;  and  we  know  it.  Her  cha 
racter  is  gone;  and  we  have  feen  the 
funeral. 

Surely  fhe  loves  to  fifh  in  troubled  wa 
ters,  and  drink  the  cup  of  contention,  or 
(he  would  not  now  think  of  mingling  her 
affairs  with  thofe  of  America.  It  would  be 
like  a  foolifh  dotard  taking  to  his  arms  the 
bride  that  defpifes  him,  or  who  has  placed 
on  his  head  the  enfigns  of  her  difguft.  It 
is  kifling  the  hand  that  boxes  his  ears,  and 
propofmg  to  renew  the  exchange.  The 
thought  is  as  fervile  as  the  war  was  wicked, 
and  (hews  the  laft  fcene  of  the  drama  as 
inconfiftent  as  the  firft. 

As  America  is  gone,  the  only  a£t  of  man 
hood 
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hood  is  to  let  her  go.  Your  Lordflup  had 
no  hand  in  the  reparation,  and  you  will  gain 
no  honour  by  temporifmg  politics.  Be- 
fides,  there  is  fomething  fo  exceedingly 
whimfical,  unfteady,  and  even  infmcere, 
in  the  prefent  conduct  of  England,  that 
(he  exhibits  herfelf  in  moft  difhonourable 
colours. 

On  the  fecond  of  Auguft  laft,  General 
Carleton  and  Admiral  Digby,  wrote  to 
General  Wafliington  in  thefe  words : 

"  The  refolutions  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 

"  mons,  of  the  2yth  of  February  laft,  have 

"  been  placed  in  your  Excellency's  hands, 

"  and  intimations  given  at  the  fame  time, 

"  that  further  pacific  meafures  were  likely 

"  to  follow.     Since  which,  until  the  pre- 

"  fent  time,  we  have  had  no  direct  commu- 

"  nications  from    England  ;    but  a  mail  is 

"  now  arrived,  which  brings  us  very  im- 

"  portant  information.     We  are  acquaint- 

"  ed,  Sir,   by   authority,   that  negociations 

"  for 
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c<  for  a  general  peace  have  already  com- 
"  menced  at  Paris,  and  that  Mr.  Grenville 
"  is  invefted  with  full  powers  to  treat  with 
"  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  is  now  at  Paris 
4  in  the  execution  of  his  commiffion.  And 
'  we  are  farther,  Sir,  made  acquainted, 
"  that  his  Majejty,  in  order  to  remove  all 
'*  obftacles  to  that  peace  'which  he  fo  ardently 
"  ivi/hes  to  re/tore,  has  commanded  bis  Mini- 
^Jlers  to  direcJ  Mr.  Grenville^  that  the 
"  Independence  of  the  Thirteen  United  Pro- 
;c  vinces  ftould  be  propofed  by  him  in  the 
"frjl  injtance,  in/lead  of  making  it  a  condi- 
"  tion  of  a  general  treaty" 


Now,  taking  your  prefent  meafures  in 
to  view,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
declaration  in  this  Letter,  pray,  what  is  the 
word  of  your  King  or  his  Minifters,  or 
the  Parliament  good  for?  Muft  we  not 
look  upon  you  as  a  confederated  body  of 
faithlefs,  treacherous  men,  whofe  aflurances 
are  fraud,  and  their  language  deceit  ?  What 
opinion  can  we  poffibly  form  of  you,  but 
2  that 
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that  you  are  a  loft,  abandoned,  profligate 
nation,  who  fport  even  with  your  own 
character,  and  are  to  be  held  by  nothing 
hut  the  bayonet  or  the  halter  ? 

To  fay,  after  this,  that  the  fun  of  Great 
Britain  will  befet  whenever  foe  acknowledges 
the  Independence  of  America^  when  the  not 
doing  it  is  the  unqualified  lie  of  Govern 
ment,  can  be  no  other  than  the  language 
of  ridicule,  the  jargon  of  inconfiftency. 
There  were  thoufands  in  America  who  pre 
dicted  the  delufion,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
a  trick  of  treachery,  to  take  us  from  our 
guard,  and  draw  off  our  attention  from  the 
only  fyftem  of  finance,  by  which  we  can  be 
called,  or  deferve  to  be  called,  a  fovereign, 
independent  people.  The  fraud  on  your 
part  might  be  worth  attempting,  but  the 
facrifice  to  obtain  it  is  too  high. 

There  were  others  who  credited  the 
affurance,  becaufe  they  thought  it  impoC- 
iible  that  men  who  had  their  characters  to 

eftablifh 
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eftablifli  would  begin  it  with  a  lie.  The 
profecution  of  the  war,  by  the  former  Mi- 
niflry,  was  favage  and  horrid  ;  fmce  which, 
it  has  been  mean,  trickifh  and  delufive. 
The  one  went  greedily  into  the  paffion  of 
revenge,  the  other  into  the  fubtleties  of 
of  low  contrivance  ;  till,  between  the 
crimes  of  both,  there  is  fcarcely  left  a  man 
in  America,  be  he  Whig  or  Tory,  who 
does  not  defpife  or  deteft  the  conduit  of 
Britain. 

The  management  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
whatever  may  be  his  views,  is  a  caution  to 
us,  and  muft  be  to  the  world,  never  to  re 
gard  Britifh  aflurances.  A  perfidy  fo  noto 
rious  cannot  be  hid.  It  ftands  even  in 
the  public  papers  of  New- York,  with  the 
names  of  Carleton  and  Digby  affixed  to  it. 
It  is  a  proclamation,  that  the  King  of  Eng 
land  is  not  to  be  believed — that  the  fpirit 
of  lying  is  the  governing  principle  of  the 
Miniftry.  It  is  holding  up  the  character 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  public  infamy, 

and 
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and  warning  all  men  not  to  credit  them. 
Such  is  the  confequence  which  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  management  has  brought  upon  his 
country. 

After  the  authorifed  declarations  con 
tained  in  Carleton  and  Digby's  letter,  you 
ought,  from  every  motive  of  honour,  po 
licy  and  prudence,  to  have  fulfilled  them, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  event.  It 
was  the  leaft  atonement  you  could  poffibly 
make  to  America,  and  the  greateft  kindnefs 
you  could  do  to  yourfelves ;  for  you  will 
fave  millions  by  a  general  peace,  and  you 
will  lofe  as  many  by  continuing  the  war. 


COMMON    SENSE. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

0#.  29.  1782. 


P.  S. 


2  POSTSCRIPT. 

P.  S.  The  manufcript  copy  of  this  Letter 
is  fent  your  Lordfliip,  by  the  way  of  our 
Head-Quarters,  to  New-York,  inclofmg  a 
late  pamphlet  of  mine,  addreffed  to  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  which  will  ferve  to  give  your 
Lordfliip  fome  idea  of  the  principles  and 
fentiments  of  America, 


C.  S, 


FINIS. 
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times  that  tried  men's  fouls*"  are 
over — and  the  greateft  and  completed 
Revolution  the  world  ever  knew,  is  glorioufly 
and  happily  accomplifhed. 

BUT,  to  pafs  from  the  extremes  of  danger 
to  fafety — from  the  tumult  of  war  to  the 
tranquillity  of  peace,  though  fweet  in  con 
templation,  requires  a  gradual  compofure  of 
the  fenfes  to  receive  it.  Even  calmnefs  has 
the  power  of  ftunning,  when  it  opens  too  in- 

*  u  Thefe  are  the  times  that  try  men's  fouls." 

Crips,  No.  I,  pulli/bed  Dec.  19,  1776, 

ftantly 
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ftantly  upon  us.  The  long  and  raging  hur 
ricane  that  mould  ceafe  in  a  moment,  would 
leave  us  in  a  ftate  rather  of  wonder  than  en 
joyment;  and  fome  moments  of  recollection 
muft  pals,  before  wre  could  be  capable  of 
tafting  the  full  felicity  of  repofe.  There  are 
but  few  inftances  in  which  the  mind  is  fitted 
for  fadden  tranfitions;  it  takes  in  its  pleafures 
by  reflection  and  comparifon,  and  thofe  niufl 
have  time  to  ad,  before  the  relifli  for  new 
fcenes  is  compleat. 

IN  the  prefent  cafe — the  mighty  magni 
tude  of  the  object — the  various  uncertainties 
of  fate  it  has  undergone — the  numerous  and 
complicated  dangers  we  have  fuffered  or 
efcaped — the  eminence  we  now  ftand  on,  and 
the  vail  profpecl:  before  us,  muft  all  confpire 

to  imprefs  us  with  contemplation. 

To 
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To  fee  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  world 
happy—to  teach  mankind  the  art  of  being 
fo — to  exhibit  on  the  theatre  of  the  univerfe 
a  character  hitherto  unknown — and  to  have, 
as  it  were,  a  new  creation  entrufted  to  our 
hands,  are  honours  that  command  reflection, 
and  can  neither  be  too  highly  eftimated,  nor 
too  gratefully  received. 

IN  this  paufe  then  of  recolledion — while 
the  florin  is  ceafing,  and  the  long-agitated 
mind  vibrating  to  a  reft,  let  us  look  back  on 
the  fcenes  we  have  pafied,,  and  learn  from 
experience  what  is  yet  to  be  done. 

~   • '     .  •'  >  "    7     ; ! 

NEVER,  I  fay,  had  a  country  fo  many 
openings  to  happinefs  as  this.  Her  fetting 
out  into  life,  like  the  rifmg  of  a  fair  morn 
ing,  was  unclouded  and  promifing.  Her 
caufe  was  good;  her  principles  juft  and  li- 

4  beral: 
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beral;  her  temper  ferene  and  firm;  hef 
conduct  regulated  by  the  niceft  fteps  of  order; 
and  every  thing  about  her  wore  the  mark 
of  honour. 

IT  is  not  every  country  (perhaps  there  is 
not  another  in  the  world)  that  can  boaft  fo 
fair  an  origin.  Even  the  firft  fettlement  of 
America  correfponds  with  the  character  of 
the  Revolution.  Rome,  once  the  proud 
miftrefs  of  the  univerfe,  was  originally  a  band 
of  ruffians.  Plunder  and  rapine  made  her 
rich,  and  her  oppreffion  of  millions  made  her 
great.  But  America  needs  never  be  afhamed 
to  tell  her  birth,  nor  relate  the  ftages  by 
which  fhe  rofe  to  empire. 

THE  remembrance,  then,  of  what  is  paft, 
if  it  operates  rightly,  muft  infpire  her  with 
the  moft  laudable  of  all  ambition,  that  of 

adding 
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adding  to  the  fair  fame  fhe  began  with. 
The  world  has  feen  her  great  in  adverfity; 
ftruggling,  without  a  thought  of  yielding, 
beneath  accumulated  difficulties;  bravely, 
nay  proudly,  encountering  diflrefs,  and  riling 
in  refolution  as  the  florin  encreafed.  All 
this  is  juflly  due  to  her,  for  her  fortitude 
has  merited  the  charader.  Let,  then,  the 
world  fee  that  fhe  can  bear  profperity;  and 
that  her  honefh  virtue  in  time  of  peace, 
is  equal  to  the  braveft  virtue  in  time  of 
war. 

SHE  is  now  defcending  to  the  fcenes  of 
quiet  and  domeftic  life;  not  beneath  the 
cyprefs  fhade  of  difappointment,  but  to  en 
joy  in  her  own  land,  and  under  her  own 
vine,  the  fweets  of  her  labours,  and  the  re 
ward  of  her  toil.  In  this  fituation,  may  fhe 
never  forget,  that  a  fair  national  reputation 

B  is 
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is  of  as  much  importance  as  independence ; 
that  it  poflefles  a  charm  which  wins  upon 
the  world,  and  makes  even  enemies  civil; 
that  it  gives  a  dignity  which  is  often  fuperior 
to  power,  and  commands  a  reverence  where 
pomp  and  fplendor  fail. 

IT  would  be  a  circumftance  ever  to  be  la 
mented,  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  were  a 
fmgle  blot,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  fuf- 
fered  to  fall  on  a  Revolution,  which,  to  the 
end  of  time,  muft  be  an  honour  to  the  age 
that  accomplifhed  it ;  and  which  has  contri 
buted  more  to  enlighten  the  world,  and 
diffufe  a  fpirit  of  freedom  and  liberality 
among  mankind,  than  any  human  event 
(if  this  can  be  called  one)  that  ever  pre 
ceded  it. 

IT  is  not  among  the  leaft  of  the  calamities 
of  a  long-continued  war,  that  it  unhinges 

2  the 
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the  mind  from  thofe  nice  fenfations  which  at 
other  times  appear  fo  amiable.  The  conti 
nual  fpedacle  of  woe  blunts  the  finer  feel 
ings,  and  the  neceflity  of  bearing  with  the 
fight  renders  it  familiar.  In  like  manner 
are  many  of  the  moral  obligations  of  fociety 
weakened,  till  the  cuftom  of  ading  by  necef- 
fity,  becomes  an  apology  where  it  is  truly  a 
crime.  Yet  let  but  a  nation  conceive  rightly 
of  its  charader,  and  it  will  be  chaftely  juft 
in  protecting  it.  None  ever  began  with  a 
fairer  than  America,  and  none  can  be  under 
a  greater  obligation  to  preferve  it. 

THE  Debt  which  America  has  contracted, 
compared  with  the  Caufe  flie  has  gained,  and 
the  advantages  to  flow  from  it,  ought  fcarcely 
to  be  mentioned.  She  has  it  in  her  choice 
to  do,  and  to  live,  as  happily  as  fhe  pleafes. 
The  world  is  in  her  hands.  She  has  now 

B  a  no 
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no  Foreign  Power  to  monopolize  her  Com 
merce,  perplex  her  Legiflation,  or  controul 
her  Profperity.  The  ftruggle  is  over  which 
muft  one  day  have  happened,  and,  perhaps, 
never  could  have  happened  at  a  better  time*; 
and  inftead  of  a  domineering  Mailer,  me  has 
gained  an  Ally,  whofe  exemplary  greatnefs, 

and 


*  That  the  Revolution  began  at  the  exact  period  of  time 
beft  fitted  to  the  purpofe,  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  event. — 
But  the  great  hinge  on  which  the  whole  machine  turned,  is 
the  Union  of  the  States  ;  and  this  Union  was  naturally  pro 
duced  by  the  inability  of  any  one  State  to  fupport  itfelf  againft 
a  foreign  enemy,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  reft. 

Had  the  States  feverally  been  lefs  able  than  they  were 
when  the  war  began,  their  united  ftrength  would  not  have 
been  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  they  muft,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  failed. — And  on  the  other  hand,  had  they 
feverally  been  more  able,  they  might  not  have  feen,  or,  what 
is  more,  might  not  have  felt  the  neceffity  of  uniting;  and,  either 
by  attempting  to  ftand  alone,  or  in  fmall  confederacies,  would 
have  been  feparately  conquered. 

Now,] 
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and  univerfal  liberality,  have  extorted  a  con- 
feffion  even  from  her  enemies. 

WITH 

Now,  as  \ve  cannot  fee  a  time  (and  many  years  muil  pafs 
away  before  it  can  arrive)  when  the  ftrength  of  any  one 
State,  or  of  feveral  united,  can  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
prefent  United  States;  and  as  we  have  feen  the  extreme  diffi 
culty  of  colle&ively  profecuting  the  war  to  a  fuccefsful  iflue, 
and  preferving  our  national  importance  in  the  world;  there 
fore,  from  the  experience  we  have  had,  and  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained,  we  muft,  unlefs  we  make  a  wafte  of  wifdom, 
be  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  advantage,  as  well  as  the  necef- 
fity,  of  ilrengthening  the  happy  Union  which  has  been  our 
fulvation,  and  without  which  we  mould  have  been  a  ruined 
people. 

While  I  was  writing  this  note,  I  caft  my  eye  on  the  pam 
phlet  Common  Senfe,  from  which  I  mail  make  an  extract,  as  it 
applies  exactly  to  the  cafe.  It  is  as  follows: 

"  I  have  never  met  with  a  man,  either  in  England  or 
"  America,  who  hath  not  confefled  his  opinion,  that  a  fepa- 
*£  ration  between  the  countries  would  take  place  one  time  or 
**  other:  and  there  is  no  inftance  in  which  we  have  fhewn 
"  lefs  judgement,  than  endeavouring  to  defcribe,  what 
t(  we  call,  the  ripenefs  or  fitnefs  of  the  Continent  for 
'*  Independence. 

"  As  all  men  alloy/  the  meafure,  and  differ  only  in  their 
<*  opinion  of  the  time,  let  us,  in  order  to  remove  miilakes, 

"take 
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WITH  the  bleffings  of  Peace,  Indepen 
dence,  and  an  univerfal  Commerce,  the 
States,  individually  and  collectively,  will 
have  leifure  and  opportunity  to  regulate 
and  eftablifh  their  domeftic  concerns,  and 
to  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  calumny  to 
throw  the  leaft  reflection  on  their  honour. 
Character  is  much  eafier  kept  than  recovered  ; 
and  that  man,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  who, 
from  any  fmifter  views,  or  littlenefs  of  foul, 
lends  unfeen  his  hand  to  injure  it,  con- 

"  take  a  general  furvey  of  things,  and  endeavour,  if  poffi- 
"  ble,  to  find  out  the  very  time.  But  we  need  not  go  far; 
"  the  enquiry  ceafes  at  once,  for  the  time  hath  found  us »  The 
"  general  concurrence,  the  glorious  union  of  all  things,  prove 
«  the  faft. 

"  It  is  not  in  numbers,  but  in  an  Union,  that  our  great 
"  ftrength  lies.  The  Continent  is  juft  arrived  at  that  pitch  of 
"  ftrength,  in  which  no  fingle  colony  is  able  to  fupport 
"  itfelf,  and  the  whole,  when  united,  can  accomplifli  the 
"  matter:  and  either  more  or  lefs  than  this,  might  be  fatal  in 

«  its  efFefts." 

Pamphlet,  Common  Senfe. 

trives 
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trives    a    wound    it   will    never   be   in    his 
power  to  heal. 

As  we  have  eftablifhed  an  Inheritance 
for  Pofterity,  let  that  Inheritance  defcend 
with  every  mark  of  an  honourable  con 
veyance.  The  little  it  will  coft,  compared 
with  the  worth  of  the  States,  the  greatnefs 
of  the  object,  and  the  value  of  national  cha- 
rafter,  will  be  a  profitable  exchange. 

BUT  that  which  muft  more  forcibly  ftrike 
a  thoughtful  penetrating  mind,  and  which 
includes  and  renders  eafy  all  inferior  con 
cerns,  is  the  Union  of  the  States.  On  this 
our  great  national  character  depends.  It 
is  this  which  muft  give  us  importance  abroad 
and  fecurity  at  home.  It  is  through  this 
only  that  we  are,  or  can  be  nationally 

known  in  the  world.     It  is  the  flag  of  the 

United 
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United  States  which  renders  our  fhips  and 
commerce  fafe  on  the  feas,  or  in  a  foreign 
port.  Our  Mediterranean  paffes  muft  be 
obtained  under  the  fame  ftyle.  All  our  trea 
ties,  whether  of  alliance,  peace,  or  commerce, 
are  formed  under  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  and  Europe  knows  us  by  no 
other  name  or  title. 

THE  divifion  of  the  Empire  into  States  is 
for  our  own  convenience,  but  abroad  this 
diftindion  ceafes.  The  affairs  of  each  State 
are  local.  They  can  go  no  farther  than  to 
itielf;  and  were  the  whole  worth  of  even 
the  richeft  of  them  expended  in  revenue, 
it  would  not  be  fufficient  to  fupport  Sove-^ 
reignty  againft  a  foreign  attack.  In  ihort, 
we  have  no  other  national  fovereignty  than 
as  United  States.  It  would  even  be  fatal  for 

us 
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us   if  we   had — too   expenfive  to  be   main« 
tained,  and  impcflible  to  be  fupported.     In 
dividuals,  or  Individual  States,  may  call  them- 
felves  what  they  pleafe ;  but  the  world,  and 
efpecially   the    world   of  enemies,  is  not  to 
be  held  in  awe  by  the  whittling  of  a  name. 
Sovereignty   muft  have  power  to  protect  all 
the  parts  which  compofe   and  conftitute  it: 
and  as  United   States^  we    are  equal   to  the 
importance  of  the   title,    but    otherwife   we 
are  not.     Our  Union,  well  and  wifely  re 
gulated  and  cemented,  is  the  cheapeft  way 
of  being    great— the    eafieft    way    of  being 
powerful — and    the    happieft    invention    in 
government  which  the  circumflances  of  A- 
merica  can  admit  of;  becaufe  it  collects  from 
each  State,  that  which,  by  being  inadequate, 
can  be  of  no  ufe  to  it,  and  forms  an  aggre 
gate  that  ferves  for  all. 

C  THE 
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THE  States  of  Holland  are  an  unfortunate 
inftance  of  the  effects  of  individual  fove- 
reignty.  Their  disjointed  condition  expofes 
them  to  numerous  intrigues,  lories,  calami 
ties,  and  enemies,  and  the  almoft  impoffi- 
bility  of  bringing  their  meafures  to  a  deci- 
fion ;  and  that  decifion  into  execution,  is  to 
them,  and  would  be  to  us,  a  fource  of  end- 
lefs  misfortune. 

IT  is  with  confederate  States  as  with  in 
dividuals  in  fociety :  fomething  muft  be 
yielded  up,  to  make  the  whole  fecure.  In 
this  view  of  things  we  gain  by  what  we  give, 
and  draw  an  annual  intereft  greater  than  the 
capital.  I  ever  feel  myfelf  hurt,  when  I  hear 
the  Union,  that  great  palladium  of  our  liber 
ty  and  fafety,  the  leaft  irreverently  fpoken 
of.  It  is  the  moft  facred  thing  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  America,  and  that  which  every 

man 
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man  fhould  be  the  moft  proud  and  tender 
of.     Our  citizenfhip   in   the   United   States 
is  our  national  character:  our  citizenftiip  in 
any  particular  State  is  only  our  local  diftinc- 
tion.     By  the  latter  we  are  known  at  home; 
by  the  former  to  the  world.     Our  great  title 
is  Americans;    our  inferior  one  varies  with 
the  place. 

So  far  as  my  endeavours  could  go,  they 
have  all  been  dire&ed  to  conciliate  the  affec 
tions,  unite  the  interefts,  and  draw  and  keep 
the  mind  of  the  country  together;  and  the 
better  to  affift  in  this  foundation-work  of  the 
Revolution,  I  have  avoided  all  places  of  pro 
fit  or  office,  either  in  the  State  I  live  in,  or  in 
the  United  States;  kept  myfelf  at  a  diftance 
from  all  parties  and  party  conneftions,  and 
even  difregarded  all  private  and  inferior  con- 

C  2  cerns : 
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cerns:  and  when  we  take  into  view  the  creat 
work  we  have  gone  through,  and  feel,  as  we 
ought  to  feel,  the  juft  importance  of  it,  we 
fliall  then  fee,  that  the  little  wranglings  and 
indecent  contentions  of  perfonal  party,  are 
as  diihonourable  to  our  characters,  as  they 
are  injurious  to  our  repofe. 

It  was  the  caufe  of  America  that  made  me 
an  author.  The  force  with  which  it  ftruck 
my  mind,  and  the  dangerous  condition  the 
country  appeared  to  me  in,  by  courting  an 
impoffible  and  unnatural  reconciliation  with 
thofe  who  were  determined  to  reduce  her, 
inftead  of  ftriking  out  into  the  only  line  that 
could  cement  and  fave  her,  A  Declaration  of 
Independence — made  it  impoffible  for  me,  feel 
ing  as  I  did,  to  be  filent:  and  if,  in  the  courfe 
of  more  thrra  feven  years,  I  have  rendered 

her 
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her  any  fervice,  I  have  likewife  added  fome- 
thing  to  the  reputation  of  literature,  by  freely 
and  difiritereftedly  employing  it  in  the  great 
caufe  of  mankind,  and  Ihewing  there  may 
be  genius  without  proftitution, 

INDEPENDENCE  always  appeared  to  me 
practicable  and  probable,  provided  the  fen- 
timent  of  the  country  could  be  formed  and 
held  to  the  objed:  and  there  is  no  inftance 
in  the  world,  where  a  people  fo  extended, 
and  wedded  to  former  habits  of  thinking, 
and  under  fuch  a  variety  of  circumftances, 
were  fo  inftantly  and  effectually  pervaded, 
by  a  turn  in  politics,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Inde 
pendence,  and  who  fuppcrted  their  opinion, 
undiminimed,  through  fuch  a  fucceflion  of 
good  and  ill  fortune,  till  they  crowned  it 
with  fuccefs. 

BUT 
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BUT  as  the  fcenes  of  war  are  clofed,  and 
every  man  preparing  for  home  and  happier 
times,  I  therefore  take  my  leave  of  the  fub- 
je£L  I  have  moil  fmcerely  followed  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  through  all  its  turns 
and  windings:  and  whatever  country  I  may 
hereafter  be  in,  I  fhall  always  feel  an  honeft 
pride  at  the  part  I  have  taken  and  acted,  and 
a  gratitude  to  Nature  and  Providence  for  put 
ting  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
mankind. 

Philadelphia,  April  19,  1783. 
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in  England  in  the  Morning  Poll. 


TO    THE    AUTHORS    OF 

THE     REPUBLICAN. 

GENTLEMEN, 

M.  DUCHASTELET  has  mentioned  to  me  the  in 
tention  of  fome  perfons  to  commence  a  Work  un 
der  the  title  of  The  Republican. 

As  I  am  a  Citizen  of  a  country  which  knows 
no  other  Majefty  than  that  of  the  People — no  other 
Government  than  that  of  the  Reprefentative  body 
— no  other  Sovereignty  than  that  of  the  Laws, 
and  which  is  attached  to  France  both  by  Alliance 
and  by  Gratitude,  I  voluntarily  offer  you  my  fer- 
vices  in  fupport  of  principles,  as  honourable  to  a 
nation,  as  they  are  adapted  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind.  I  offer  them  to  you  with  the 
more  zeal,  as  I  know  the  moral,  literary,  and  poli 
tical  character  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the 

undertaking, 
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undertaking,  and  find  myfelf  honoured  in  their 
good  opinion. 

But  I  mud  at  the  fame  time  obferve,  that  from 
my  ignorance  of  the  French  language,  my  works 
mull  neceifarily  undergo  a  tranflation  ;  they  can 
of  courfe  be  but  of  little  utility,  and  my  offering 
mull  confift  more  of  wifhes  than  fervices — I  mull 
add,  that  I  am  obliged  to  pafs  a  part  of  this  fum- 
mer  in  England  and  Ireland. 

As  the  public  has  done  me  the  unmerited  favour 
of  recognizing  me  under  the  appellation  of  "  Com 
mon  Senfe,"  which  is  my  ufual  fignature,  I  mall 
continue  it  in  this  publication,  to  avoid  miilakes, 
and  to  prevent  my  being  fuppofed  the  author  of 
/works  not  my  own.  As  to  my  Political  Princi 
ples,  I  mall  endeavour,  in  this  letter,  to  trace  their 
general  features  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they 
cannot  be  mifunderilood. 

It  is  defireable,  in  moil  inftances,  to  avoid  that 
which  may  give  even  the  lead  fufpicion  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  part  meant  to  be  adopted  ;  and  parti 
cularly  on  the  prefent  occafion,  where  a  perfecl 
clearnefs  of  exprellion  is  neceffary  to  the  avoid 
ance  of  any  poffible  mifmterpretation.  I  am  happy, 
therefore,  to  find,  that  the  work  in  quellion  is  en 
titled  "  The  Republican"  This  word  exprelTes 
perfectly  the  idea  which  we  ought  to  have  of 
Government  in  general — Res  Publlca — The  pub 
lic  affairs  of  a  Nation. 

4  A$ 
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As  to  the  word  Monarchy,  though  the  addrefs 
and  intrigue  of  Courts  have  rendered  it  familiar, 
it  does  not  contain  the  lefs  of  reproach  or  of  in- 
fult  to  a  nation.  The  word,  in  its  immediate  and 
original  fenfe,  fignifies  the  abfolute  Power  ofafingle 
Individual,  who  may  prove  a  fool,  an  hypocrite, 
or  a  tyrant.  The  appellation  admits  of  no  other 
interpretation  than  that  which  is  here  given.  France 
is  therefore  not  a  Monarchy ;  it  is  infulted  when 
called  by  that  name.  The  fervile  fpirit  which 
chara&erifes  this  fpecies  of  Government,  is  banimed 
from  FRANCE  ;  and  this  country,  like  AMERICA, 
can  now  afford  to  Monarchy  no  more  than  a. 
glance  of  difdain. 

Of  the  errors  which  monarchic  ignorance  or 
knavery  has  fpread  through  the  world ;  the  one, 
which  bears  the  marks  of  the  mod  dexterous  in 
vention,  is  the  opinion  that  the  fyftem  of  Republic 
canifm  is  only  adapted  to  a  fmall  country,  and  that 
a  Monarchy  is  fuited,  on  the  contrary,  to  thofe  of 
greater  extent.  Such  is  the  language  of  Courts, 
and  fuch  the  fentiments  which  they  have  caufed 
to  be  adopted  in  monarchic  countries;  but  the 
opinion  is  contrary  at  the  fame  time  to  principle 
and  to  experience. 

The  Government,  to  be  of  real  ufe,  mould  pof- 
fefs  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  parties— all 
the  circumftances,  and  all  the  interefts  of  a  na. 
tion.  The  monarchic  fyftem,  in  confequence,  in- 

{lead 
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ftead  of  being  fuited  to  a  country  of  great  extent, 
would  be  more  admiffible  in  a  fmall  territory, 
where  an  individual  may  be  fuppofed  to  know  the 
affairs  and  the  interefts  of  the  whole.  But  when 
it  is  attempted  to  extend  this  individual  know 
ledge  to  the  affairs  of  a  great  country,  the  capacity 
of  knowing  bears  no  longer  any  proportion  to  the 
extent  or  multiplicity  of  the  objects  which  ought 
to  be  known,  and  the  Government  inevitably  falls 
from  ignorance  into  tyranny.  For  the  proof  of 
this  pofition  we  need  only  look  to  SPAIN,  RUSSIA, 
GERMANY,  TURKEY,  and  the  whole  of  the  Eaftern 
Continent — Countries  for  the  deliverance  of  which 
I  offer  my  moil  fincere  wifhes. 

On  the  contrary,  the  true  Republican  fyftem,  by 
Election  and  Reprefentation,  oifers  the  only  means 
which  are  known,  and  in  my  opinion  the  only 
means  which  are  poffible  of  proportioning  the  wif- 
doni  and  the  information  of  a  Government  to  the 
extent  of  a  country. 

The  fyftem  of  Reprefentation  is  the  ftrorigeft  and 
moft  powerful  center  that  can  be  devifed  for  a  na 
tion.  Its  attraction  acts  fo  powerfully,  that  men 
give  it  their  approbation  even  without  reafoning 
on  the  caufe ;  and  FRANCE,  however  diflant  its 
feveral  parts,  finds  itfelf  at  this  moment  an  Whole 
in  its  central  Reprefentation.  The  citizen  is  af- 
fured  that  his  rights  are  protected,  and  the  foldier 
feels  that  he  is  no  longer  the  Slave  of  a  Defpot, 

but 
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but  that  he  is  become  one  of  the  Nation,  and  in- 
terefled  of  courfe  in  its  defence. 

» '  •  •"  '   ?•''•' '  '•  •''  <  * ' :  • 

The  dates  at  prefent  ftyled  Republican^  as  HOL 
LAND,  GENOA,  VENICE,  BERNE,  &c.  are  not  only 
unworthy  of  the  name,  but  are  actually  in  oppofi« 
tion  to  every  Principle  of  a  Republican  Govern 
ment;  and  the  countries  fubmitted  to  their  power 
are,  truly  fpeaking,  fubjefted  to  an  AHftocratic 
Slavery ! 

It  is,  perhaps,  impofTible  in  the  firft  fteps  which 
are  made  in  a  Revolution,  to  avoid  all  kind  of  er 
ror  in  principle  or  in  practice,  or  in  fome  in- 
fiances  to  prevent  the  combination  of  both.  Before 
the  fenfe  of  a  nation  is  fufficiently  enlightened,  and 
before  men  have  entered  into  the  habits  of  a  free 
communication  with  each  other  of  their  natural 
thoughts,  a  certain  referve — a  timid  prudence 
feizes  on  the  human  mind,  and  prevents  it  from 
attaining  its  level,  with  that  vigour  and  prompti 
tude  which  belongs  to  Right. — An  example  of  this 
influence  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  Revolution  :  but  happily  this  difcovery 
has  been  made  before  the  Conflitution  was  com* 
pleted,  and  in  time  to  provide  a  remedy. 

The  Hereditary  Succejfion  can  never  exifl  as  a 
matter  of  right ;  it  is  a  nullity — a  nothing.  To  ad* 
mit  the  idea,  is  to  regard  men  as  a  fpecies  of  pro 
perty  belonging  to  fome  individuals,  either  born 
or  to  be  born !  It  is  to  confider  our  defcendents, 

D  2  and 
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and  all  poilerity5as  mere  animals  without  a  Right 
or  Will !  It  is,  in  fine,  the  mod  bafe  and  humi 
liating  idea  that  ever  degraded  the  human  fpecies, 
and  which,  for  the  honour  of  Humanity,  fhould 
be  deflroyed  for  ever. 

The  idea  of  hereditary  fucceilion  is  fo  contrary 
to  the  Rights  of  Man,  that  if  we  were  ourfelves 
to  be  recalled  to  exiftence,  inftead  of  being  re 
placed  by  our  poflerity,  we  fhould  not  have  the 
right  of  depriving  ourfeives  beforehand  of  thofe 
Rights  which  would  then  properly  belong  to  us. 
On  what  ground,  then,  or  by  what  authority,  do 
we  dare  to  deprive  of  their  rights  thofe  children 
who  will  foon  be  men  ?  Why  are  we  not  ftruck 
with  the  injuilice  which  we  perpetrate  on  our  de- 
fcendents,  by  endeavouring  to  tranfmit  them  as  a 
vile  herd,  to  matters  whofe  vices  are  all  that  can 
be  forefeen  ? 

Whenever  the  French  ConfHtution  fhall  be  ren 
dered  conformable  to  its  Declaration  of  Rights,  we 
ihall  then  be  enabled  to  give  to  FRANCE,  and  with 
juftice,  the  appellation  of  a  civic  Empire  ;  for  its 
government  will  be  the  empire  of  Laws  founded 
on  the  great  republican  principles  of  E/eclive  Re- 
presentation,  and  the  Rights  of  Man. — But  Monar 
chy  and  Hereditary  Succeflion  are  incompatible 
with  the  b'a/ls  of  its  conftitution. 

I  hope  that  I  have  at  prefent  Efficiently  proved 

to  you  that  I  am  a  good  republican  5  and  I  have 

4  fuch 
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fuch  a  confidence  in  the  truth  of  thefe  principles, 
that  I  doubt  not  they  will  foon  be  as  univerfal  in 
France  as  in  America.  The  pride  of  human  nature 
will  affift  their  evidence,  will  contribute  to  their 
eftablifhment,  and  Men  will  be  afhamed  of  Mo- 
narchy. 

I  am,  with  refpeft,, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  friend, 

THOMAS    PAINE. 


LETTER 


LETTER 

TO       THE 

ABBE         S     Y     E     Y     E     S. 


Paris,  8th  July,  1791. 
o  1  K 


T  the  moment  of  my  departure  for  England, 
I  read,  in  the  Monlteur  of  Tuefday  laft,  your  let- 
ter,  in  which  you  give  the  challenge,  on  the  fub- 
jecl;  of  Government,  and  offer  to  defend  what  is 
called  the  Monarchical  opinion  againft  the  Republi 
can  fyfiem. 

"  I  accept  of  your  challenge  with  pleafure ;  and 
I  place  fuch  a  confidence  in  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Republican  Syftem  over  that  nullity  of  fyftem, 
called  Monarchy,  that  I  engage  not  to  exceed  the 
extent  of  fifty  pages,  and  to  leave  you  the  liberty 
of  taking  as  much  latitude  as  you  may  think  pro 
per. 

"  The  refpect  which  I  bear  your  moral  and 
literary  reputation,  will  be  your  fecurity  for  my 
candour  in  the  courfe  of  this  difcuffion  j  but,  not- 
withstanding  that  I  fhall  treat  the  fubject  ferioufly 
and  fincerely,  let-  me  premife,  that  I  confider  my- 
felf  at  liberty  to  ridicule,  as  they  deferve,  Monar 
chical  abfurdities,  whenfoever  the  occafion  fhall 
prefent  itfelf. 

"  By 
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"  By  republicanifm,  I  do  not  underftand  what 
the  name  fignifies  in  Holland,  and  in  fome  parts 
of  Italy.  I  underftand  fimply  a  government  by 
reprefentation — a  government  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights ;  principles 
to  which  feveral  parts  of  the  French  Confiitution 
arife  in  contradiction.  The  Declarations  of  the 
Rights  of  France  and  America  are  but  one  and 
the  fame  thing  in  principles,  and  almofl  in  ex- 
preffions ;  and  this  is  the  Republicanifm  which  I 
undertake  to  defend  againft  what  is  called  Monar 
chy  and  Ariftocracy. 

"  I  fee  with  pleafure,  that  in  refpect  to  one  point, 
we  are  already  agreed ;  and  that  is  the  extreme 
danger  of  a  Civil  Lift  of  thirty  millions.  I  can  dif- 
cover  no  reafon  why  one  of  the  parts  of  the  govern 
ment  mould  be  fupported  with  fo  extravagant  a 
profufion,  whil(l  the  other  fcarcely  receives  what 
is  fufficient  for  its  common  wants. 

"  This  dangerous  and  difnonourable  difpropor- 
tion  at  once  fupplies  the  one  with  the  means  of  cor 
rupting,  and  throws  the  other  into  the  predica 
ment  of  being  corrupted.  In  America  there  is  but 
little  difference,  with  regard  to  this  point,  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  part  of  our  govern 
ment  ;  but  the  firrt  is  much  better  attended  to  than 
it  is  in  France  *. 

*  A  Deputy. to  the  Congrefs  receives  about  a  guinea  and  a 
half  daily ;  and  provifions  are  cheaper  in  America  than  ia 
France. 
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"  In  whatsoever  manner.  Sir,  I  may  treat  the 
fubject  of  which  you  have  propofed  the  inveftiga- 
tion,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  doubt  my  entertaining 
for  you  the  highefl  efleem.  I  muft  alfo  add,  that 
I  am  not  the  perfonal  enemy  of  Kings.  Quite  the 
contrary.  No  man  more  heartily  wifhes  than  my- 
felf  to  fee  them  all  in  the  happy  and  honourable 
{late  of  private  individuals ;  but  I  am  the  avowed, 
open,  and  intrepid  enemy  of  what  is  called  Mo-. 
narchy ;  and  I  am  fuch  by  principles  which  no 
thing  can  either  alter  or  corrupt — by  my  attach 
ment  to  humanity ;  by  the  anxiety  which  I  feel 
within  myfelf  for  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of 
the  human  race ;  by  the  difguft  which  I  expe 
rience,  when  I  obferved  men  directed  by  children, 
and  governed  by  brutes ;  by  the  horror  which  all 
the  evils  that  Monarchy  has  fpread  over  the  earth 
excite  within  my  bread  ;  and  by  thofe  fentiments 
which  make  me  fhudder  at  the  calamities,  the  ex* 
actions,  the  wars,  and  the  maffacres  with  which 
Monarchy  has  cruflied  mankind:  in  Ihort,  it  is 
againft  all  the  Hell  of  Monarchy  that  I  have  de^ 
clared  war. 

(Signed)         THOMAS     PAIN  E." 
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Mr.  HENRY    DUNDAS 


SIR,  London,  June 6,  1792. 

AS  you  opened  the  debate  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  May  25th,  on  the  Pro 
clamation  for  fuppreffing  Publications,  which 
that  Proclamation  (without  naming  any)  calls 
wicked  and  feditious,  and  as  you  applied  thofe 
opprobrious  epithets  to  the  works  entitled 
«  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,"  I  think  it  unne- 
ceflary  to  offer  any  other  reafon  for  addreffing 
this  Letter  to  you. 

I  begin,  then,  at  once,  by  declaring  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  any  author,  ancient  or  modern,,  on 
the  fubjedt  of  Government,  a  fpirit  of  greater 
benignity,  and  a  ftronger  inculcation  of  moral 
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principles  than  in  thofe  which  I  have  publifhed. 
They  come,  Sir,  from  a  man,  who,  by  having 
lived  in  different  countries,  and  under  different 
fyftems  of  Government,  and  who,  being  in 
timate  in  the  conduction  of  them,  is  a  bet 
ter  judge  of  the  fubject  than  it  is  poffible  that 
you,  from  the  want  of  thofe  opportunities,  can 
be  : — And,  befides  this,  they  come  from  an 
heart  that  knows  not  how  to  beguile. 

I  will  further  fay,  that  when  that  moment 
arrives  in  which  the  beft  confolation  that  mall 
be  left  will  be  that  of  looking  back  on  fome^ 
paft  actions,  more  virtuous,  more  meritorious, 
than  the  reft,  I  mall  then  with  happinefs  re 
member,  among  other  things,  I  have  written 
the  RIGHTS  OF  MAN.— As  to  what  Pro 
clamations,  or  Profecutions,  or  Place-men,  or 
Place-expectants — thcfe  who  poffefs,  or  thofe 
who  are  gaping  for  office,  may  fay  of  them, 
it  will  not  alter  their  character,  either  with 
the  world  or  with  me. 

Having,  Sir,  made  this  declaration,  I  fhall 
proceed  to  remark,  not  particularly  upon  your 
own  Speech  on  that  occafion,  but  on  any  other 
Speech  to  which  your  Motion  on  that  day 
gave  rife;  and  I  fhall  begin'  with  that  of 
Mr.  ADAM. 

This  Gentleman  accufes  me  of  not  having 
done  the  very  thing  that  I  have  done,  and  which, 
he  fays,  if  I  had  done,  he  mould  not  have  ac- 
cufed  me/ 

Mr. 
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Mr.  ADAM*  in  his  Speech,  (fee  the  Morn 
ing  Chronicle  of  May  26,)  fays,  "  That  he 
"  had  well  confidered  the  fubjedt  of  Conftitu- 
"  tional  Publications,   and  was  by  no  means 
"  ready  to  fay  (but  the  contrary)  that  books 
"  of  fcience  upon   Government,  though  re- 
"  commending  a  doftrine  or  fyftem  different 
"  from  the  form  of  our  Conftitution,  (meaning 
"  that  of  England)  were  fit  objects  of  profe- 
"  cution ;  that  if  he  did,  he  muft  condemn 
"  (which  he  meant  not  to  do)   HARRING- 
"  TON  for  his  Oceana,   SIR  THOMAS   MORE 
for  his  Eutopia,  and  HUME  for  his  Idea  of 
a  perfect  Common- wealth.     But,  (conti 
nued  Mr.  Adam,)   the  Publication  of  Mr. 
PAINE  was  very  different;    for  it  reviled 
what  was  moft  f  acred  in   the  Conftitution, 
deftroyed  every  principle  of  fubordination, 
-  and  ejiablifaed  nothing  in  their  room." 

I  readily  perceive  that  Mr.  ADAM  had 
not  read  the  Second  Part  of  Rights  of  Man, 
and  I  am  put  under  the  neceftity,  either  of 
fubmitting  to  an  erroneous  charge,  or  of  juf- 
tifying  myfelf  againft  it ;  and  I  certainly  mall 
prefer  the  latter. — If,  then,  I  {hall  prove  to 
Mr.  ADAM,  that,  in  my  reafoning  upon  Syf- 
tems  of  Government  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Rights  of  Man,  I  have  {hewn  as  clearly,  I 
think,  as  words  can  convey  ideas,  a  certain 
Syftem  of  Government,  and  that  not  exifting 
in  theory  only,  but  already  in  full  and  eftablifh- 
cd  practice,  and  fyftematically  and  practically 
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free  from  all  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Government,  and  capable  of  producing 
more  happinefs  to  the  People,  and  that  alfo 
with  an  eightieth  part  of  the  Taxes,  which 
the  prefent  Syftem  of  Englifh  Government 
confumes ;  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  juftice 
when  he  next  goes  to  the  Houfe,  to  get  up 
and  confefs  he  had  been  miftaken  in  faying, 
that  I  had  eftablifoed  nothing,  and  that  I  had 
dejiroyed  every  principle  offubordination.  Hav 
ing  thus  opened  the  cafe,  I  now  come  to  the 
point. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  RIGHTS  OF 
MAN,  I  have  diilinguifhed  Government  into 
two  clafles  or  fy  items  ;  the  one  the  hereditary 
fyftem  ;  the  other  the  reprefentative  Jfyftem. 

In  the  Firft  Part  of  Rights  of  Man,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  mew,  and  I  challenge  any  man 
to  refute  it,  that  there  does  not  exift  a  right 
to  eftablifh  Hereditary  Government;  or,  in 
other  words,  Hereditary  Governors  -y  becaufe 
Hereditary  Government  always  means  a  Go 
vernment  yet  to  come,  and  the  cafe  always  is, 
that  the'  People  who  are  to  live  afterwards, 
have  always  the  fame  right  to  chufe  a  Go-* 
vernment  for  themfelves,  as  the  people  had 
who  lived  before  them. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  Rights  of  Man,  I 
have  not  repeated  thofe  arguments,  becaufe 
they  are  irrefutable  ;  but  have  confined  my- 
felf  to  mew  the  defects  of  what  is  called  Here 
ditary  Government,  or  Hereditary  Succeffion; 

that 
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that  it  muft,  from  the  nature  of  it,  throw 
Government  into  the  hands  of  men  totally 
unworthy  of  it,  from  want  of  principle,  or 
unfitted  for  it  from  want  of  capacity. — James 
the  lid.  is  recorded  as  an  inftance  of  the  firft 
of  thefe  cafes ;  and  inftances  are  to  be  found 
almoft  all  over  Europe  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  latter. 

To  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  the  Hereditary 
Syftem  ftill  more  ftrongly,  I  will  now  put  the 
following  cafe : — Take  any  fifty  men  promif- 
cuoufly,  and  it  will  be  be  very  extraordinary, 
if  out  of  that  number,   one  man  fhould  be 
found,  whofe  principles  and  talents  taken  to 
gether,  (for  fome  might  have  principles,  and 
others  have  talents)  would  render  him  a  per- 
fon  truly  fitted  to  fill  any  very  extraordinary 
office  of  National  Truft.   If,  then,  fuch  a  fitnefs 
of  character  could  not  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  more  than  one  perfon  out  of  fifty,  it  would 
happen  but  once  in  a  thoufand  years  to  the 
eldeft  fon  of  any  one  family,  admitting  each, 
on  an  average,  to  hold  the  office  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Adam  talks  of  fomething  in  the  Conftitu- 
tion  which  he  calls  moft  facred -9  but  I  hope  he 
does  not  mean  hereditary  fucceffion,  a  thing 
which  appears  to  me  a  violation  of  every  order 
of  nature,  and  of  common  fenfe. 

When  I  look  into  Hiftory,  and  fee  the  mul 
titudes  of  men,  otherwife  virtuous,  who  have 
died,  and  their  families  been  ruined,  in  defence 
of  knaves  and  fools,  and  which  they  would  not 
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have  done,  had  they  reafoned  at  all  upon  the 
fyftem ;  I  do  not  know  a  greater  good  that  an 
individual  can  render  to  mankind,  than  to  en 
deavour  to  break  the  chains  of  political  fuper- 
ftition.  Thofe  chains  are  now  diflblving  faft, 
and  proclamations  and  profecutions  will  ferve 
but  to  haften  that  dhTolution. 

Having  thus  fpoken  of  the  Hereditary  Syf- 
tem  as  a  bad  fyftem,  and  fubject  to  every 
poffible  defect ;  I  now  come  to  the  Reprefen- 
tative  Syftem;  and  this  Mr.  ADAM  will  find 
ftated  in  the  Second  Part  of  Rights  of  Man, 
not  only  as  the  beft,  but  as  the  only  Theory  of 
Government  under  which  the  liberties  of  a 
people  can  be  permanently  fecure. 

But  it  is  needlefs  now  to  talk  of  mere 
Theory,  fmce  there  is  already  a  Government 
in  full  practice,  eftablifhed  upon  that  Theory, 
or  in  other  words,  upon  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  has  been  fo  for  almoft  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  a  fpeech  of  his  fome  fhort  time  fmce, 
faid,  "  That  there  never  did,  and  never  could 
"  exift  a  Government  eftablifhed  upon  thofe 
"  Rights,  and  that  if  it  began  at  noon,  it 
"  would  end  at  night."  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  degree  of  a  fchool-boy  in  this 
fpecies  of  knowledge.  His  practice  has  been 
confined  to  the  means  of  extorting  revenue, 
and  his  boaft  has  been — bow  much  ?  Whereas 
the  boaft  of  the  Syftem  of  Government  that 
I  am  fpeaking  of,  is  not  how  much,  but  how 
little. 

The 
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The  Syftem  of  Government  purely  reprc- 
Tentative,  unmixed  with  any  thing  of  here 
ditary  nonfenfe,  began  in  America.  I  will 
now  compare  the  effects  of  that  fyftem  of 
Government  with  the  fyftem  of  Government 
in  England,  both  during,  and  fmce  theclofe  of 
the  war. 

So  powerful  is  the  Reprefentative  Syftem ; 
firft,  by  combining  and  confolidating  all  the 
parts  of  a  country  together,  however  great  the 
extent;  and  fecondly,  by  admitting  of  none 
but  men  properly  qualified  into  the  Govern 
ment,  or  difmiffing  them  if  they  prove  to  be 
otherwife,  that  America  was  enabled  thereby 
totally  to  defeat  and  overthrow  all  the  fchemes 
and  projects  of  the  Hereditary  Government  of 
England  againft  her.  As  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Revolution  and  Independence  of  America 
is  a  proof  of  this  faft,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge 
upon  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  comparative  effect  of  the 
two  Syftemsyfoo1  the  clofe  of  the  war,  and  I 
requeft  Mr.  Adam  to  attend  to  it. 

America  had  internally  fuftained  the  ravage 
of  upwards  of  feven  years  of  war,  which  Eng 
land  had  not.  England  fuftained  only  the 
expence  of  the  war;  whereas  America  fuftain 
ed,  not  only  the  expence,  but  the  deftru&ion 
of  property  committed  by  both  armies.  Not 
a  houfe  was  built  during  that  period,  and 
many  thoufands  were  deftroyed.  The  farms 
and  plantations  along  the  coaft  of  the  country, 
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for  more  than  a  thouiand  miles,  were  laic! 
wafte.  Her  commerce  was  annihilated.  Her 
ihips  were  either  taken  or  ,had  rotted  within 
her  own  harbour.  The  credit  of  her  funds 
had  fallen  upwards  of  ninety  per  cent,  that  is, 
an  original  hundred  pounds  would  not  fell  for 
ten  pounds.  In  fine,  fhe  was  apparently  put 
back  an  hundred  years  when  the  war  clofed ; 
which  was  not  the  cafe  with  England. 

But  fuch  was  the  event,  that  the  fame  Re- 
prefentative  Syftem  of  Government,  though 
iince  better  organized,  which  enabled  her  to 
conquer,  enabled  her  alfo  to  recover ;  and  fhe 
now  prefents  a  more  flourifhing  condition,  and 
a  more  happy  and  harmonized  fociety  under 
that  fyftem  of  Government,  than  any  country 
in  the  world  can  boaft  under  any  other.  Her 
towns  are  rebuilt,  much  better  than  before  $ 
her  farms  and  plantations  are  in  higher  im 
provement  than  ever;  her  commerce  is  fpread 
over  the  world,  and  her  funds  have  rifen  from 
lefs  than  ten  pounds  the  hundred  to  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
his  colleagues,  talk  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  in  his  boyiih  Adminiftration,  with 
out  knowing  what  greater  things  have  hap- 
pe'ned  elfewhere,  and  under  other  fyftems  of 
Government. 

I  next  come  to  ftate  the  expence  of  the  two 
fyftems,  as  they  now  Hand  in  each  of  the 
countries ;  but  it  may  firft  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Government  in  America  is  what  it- 
ought 
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ought  to  be,  a  matter  of  honour  and  truft,  an4 
not  made  a  trade  pf  for  the  purpofe  of  lucre. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  nett  taxes  in 
England  (exclusive  of  the  expenceof  collection, 
of  drawbacks,  of  feizures  and  condemnations, 
of  fines  and  penalties,  of  fees  of  office,  of  litiga 
tions  and  informers,  which  are  fome  -of  the 
blefled  means  of  enforcing  them)  is,  feventeen 
millions.  Of  this  fum,  about  nine  millions  go 
for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  the  remainder,  being  about  eight 
millions,  is  for  the  current  annual  expences. 
Thus  much  for  one  fide  of  the  cafe.  I  now 
come  to  the  other. 

The  expence  of  all  the  feveral  departments 
of  the  general  Reprefentative  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  extending  over 
a  fpace  of  country  nearly  ten  times  larger  than 
England,  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thoufand,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars, 
which,  at  45.  6d.  per  dollar,  is  66,275!.  us. 
Sterling,  and  is  thus  apportioned. 

fLxpence  of  the  Executive  Department. 

The  Office  of  the  Prefidency,  at  which  the  Prefident      1.       s. 

receives  nothing  for  himfelf 
Vice  Prefident 
Chief  Juftice 
Five  affociate  JufHces 
Nineteen  Judges  of  Diftrids  and  Attorney  General 

Legiflative  Department. 

Members  of  Congrefs  at  fix  doilars_(il.  7s.)  per  day, 
their  Secretaries,  Clerks  Chaplains,  Meffengers, 
poor- keepers,  &c.  25>5!5    ° 
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Treafiiry  Department. 

Secretary,  Afliftant,  Comptroller,  Auditor,  Trea- 
furer,  Regifter,  and  Loan- Office-Keeper,  in  each 
State,  together  with  all  neceflkry  Clerks,  Office- 
Keepers,  &c.  j 

Department  of  State,  including  Foreign  affairs. 
Secretary,  Clerks,  &c.  &c.  .          ^06    $ 

Department  of  War, 
Secretary,  Clerks,  Paymafters,  Commiffioner,  &c.      1,462  ia 

CommiJJioners  for  fettling  Old  Accounts. 
The  whole  Board,  Clerks,  &c.  -  -  2,598  ic 

Incidental  and  Contingent  Expences. 
For  Fire- wood,  Stationary,  Priming,  &c.  4,Oo6  16 

Total  66,275  *ii 

On  account  of  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians 
on  the  back  fettlements,  Congrefs  is,  at  this 
time,^ obliged  to  keep  fix  thoufand  militia  in 
pay,  in  addition  to  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  a 
battalion  of  artillery,  which  it  always  keeps  ; 
and  this  increafes  the  expence  of  the  War  De 
partment  to  390,000  dollars,which  is  87,795!. 
fterling,  but  when  Peace  fhall  be  concluded 
with  the  Indians,  the  greateft  part  of  this  ex- 
pence  will  ceafe,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
expence  of  Government,  including  that  of  the 
army,  will  not  amount  to  one  hundred  thou 
fand  pounds  fterling, which,  as  has  been  already 
ftated,is  but  an  eightieth  part  of  the  expences 
©f  the  Englifh  Government. 

I  requeft  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
all  thofe  who  are  talking  of  Conftitutions,  and 
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bleffings,  and  Kings,  and  Lords,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what,  to  look  at  this  ftatement.  Here 
is  a  form  and  fyftem  of  Government,  that  is 
better  organized  and  better  adminiftered  than 
any  Government  in  the  world,  and  that  for 
lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum,  and  yet  every  Member  of  Congrefs 
receives,  as  a  compenfation  for  his  time  and 
attendance  on  public  buiinefs,  one  pound  feven 
Shillings  per  day,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

This  is  a  government  that  has  nothing  to 
fear.  It  needs  no  proclamations  to  deter  peo 
ple  from  writing  and  reading.  It  needs  no 
political  fuperftition  to  fupport  it.  It  was  by 
encouraging  difcuffion,  and  rendering  the  prefs 
free  upon  all  fubjects  of  Government,  that  the 
principles  of  Government  became  underftood 
in  America,  and  the  people  are  now  enjoying 
the  prefent  bleffings  under  it.  You  hear  of  no 
riots,  tumults,  and  diforders  in  that  country  ; 
becaufe  their  exifts  no  caufe  to  produce  them. 
Thofe  things  are  never  the  effect  of  Freedom, 
but  of  reftraint,  oppreffion,  and  exceffive  taxa 
tion. 

In  America  there  is  not  that  clafs  of  poor 
and  wretched  people  that  are  fo  numeroufly 
difperfed  all  over  England,  and  who  are  to  be 
told  by  a  Proclamation,  that  they  are  happy; 
and  this  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  accounted 
for,  not  by  the  difference  of  Proclamations, 
but  by  the  difference  of  Governments  and  the 

difference 


difference  of  Taxes  between  that  country  and 
this.  What  the  labouring  people  of  that 
country  earn  they  apply  to  their  own  ufe,  and 
to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  do  not 
pay  it  away  in  Taxes  as  fa  ft  they  earn  it,  to 
fupport  Court  extravagance,  and  a  long  enor 
mous  lift  of  Place-men  and  penfioners;  and 
befides  this,  they  have  learned  the  manly 
dodrine  of  reverencing  themfelves,  and  con- 
fequently  of  ref  pedting  each  other ;  and  they 
laugh  at  thofe  imaginary  beings  called  Kings 
and  Lords,  and  all  the  fraudulent  trumpery  of 
Courts. 

When  Place-men  and  Penfioners,  or  thofe 
who  exped:  to  be  fuch,are  lavifh  in  praife  of  a 
Government,  it  is  not  a  fign  of  its  being  a  good 
one.  The  penfion  lift  alone,  in  England,  (fee 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Hiftory  of  the  Revenue, 
page  6,  of  the  Appendix,)  is  One  Hundred  and 
feven  thoufand  Four  Hundred  and  Four 
Pounds,  ivbich  is  more  than  the  expences  of  the 
'whole  Government  of  America  amount  to.  And 
I  am  now  more  convinced  than  before,  that 
the  offer  that  was  made  to  me  of  a  Thoufand 
Pounds,  for  the  copy-right  of  the  Second  Part 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  together  with  the  re 
maining  copy-right  of  the  Firft  Part,  was  to 
have  effected,  by  a  quick  fuppreffion,  what  is 
now  attempted  to  be  done  by  a  Profecution. 
The  connection  which  the  perfon  who  made 
that  offer  has  with  the  King's  Printing  Office,, 
may  furnifh  part  of  the  means  of  enquiring 
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into  this  affair,  when  the  Miniftry  fliall 
pleafe  to  bring  their  Profecution  to  iiliie.  But 
to  return  to  my  fubje<£t. — 

I  have  faid,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Rights  of 
Man,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  the  fervice  of 
any  man,  whether  called  King,  Prefident,  Se 
nator,  Legiflator,  or  any  thing  elfe,  cannot  be 
worth  more  to  any  country,  in  the  regular  rou 
tine  of  office,  than  Ten  Thoufand  Pounds  per 
annum.  We  have  a  better  man  in  America, 
and  more  of  a  Gentleman  than  any  King  I 
ever  knew  of,  who  does  not  occafion  even 
half  that  expence ;  for,  though  the  falary  is 
fixed  at  Five  Thoufand  Two  Hundred  and 
Sixty-Five  Pounds,  he  does  not  accept  it, 
and  it  is  only  the  incidental  expences  that  are 
paid  out  of  it.  The  name  by  which  a  man  is 
called  is,  of  itfelf,  but  an  empty  thing.  It  is 
worth  and  character  alone  which  can  render 
him  valuable,  for  without  thefe,  Kings,  and 
Lords,  and  Prefidents  are  but  jingling  names. 

But  without  troubling  myfelf  about  Confti- 
tutions  of  Government,  I  have  iliewn,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Rights  of  Man,  that  an  alliance 
may  be  formed  between  England,  France,  and 
America,  and  that  the  expences  of  Govern 
ment  in  England  may  be  put  back  to  one  mil 
lion  and  an  half,  viz. 

Civil  expence  of  Government,  •  £.500,000 

Army,  -  -  500,000 

Navy,  -  -  500,000 

1,500,000 

And 
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And  even  this  fum  is  fifteen  times  greater  than 
the  expences  of  Government  are  in  America  $ 
and  it  is  air.)  greater  than  the  whole  peace 
cftab/ihment  of  England  amounted  to  about 
an  hundred  years  ago.  So  much  has  the 
weight  and  oppreflion  of  Taxes  encreafed  fmce 
the  Revolution,  and  efpecially  fmce  the  year 
1714. 

To  £hew  that  the  fum  of  500,000!.  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  defray  all  the  civil  expences  of  Go 
vernment,  I  have,  in  that  work,  annexed  the 
following  eftimate  for  any  country  of  the  fame 
extent  as  England  : 

In  the  firft  place,  three  hundred  Reprefent- 
atives,  fairly  elected,  are  fufficient  for  all  the 
purpofes  to  which  Legiilation  can  apply,  and 
preferable  to  a  larger  number. 

If  then  an  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  pounds  per  ann.  be  made  to  every 
Reprefentative,  deducting  for  non-attendance, 
the  expence,  if  the  whole  number  attended  fix 
months  each  year,  would  be  jT.  75,000 

The  Official  Departments  could  not  pofllbly 

exceed  the  following  number,   with  the  fa- 

laries  annexed,  viz. 

Three  Offices,             at  10,000!.  each,  -          30,003 

Ten  ditto,                   at  5,000!.  each,  -             50,000 

Twenty  ditto,             at  2,000!.  each,  -             40,000 

Forty  ditto,                 at  i,oool.  each,  -             40,000 

Two  hundred  ditto,    at     500!.  each,  -           100,000 

Three  hundred  ditto,  at     200!.  each,  -             60,000 

Five  hundred  ditto,    at     lool.  each,  50,000 

Seven  hundred  ditto,  at      75!.  each,  52*500 

£•  49M°o 
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If  a  Nation  chofe,  it  might  deduft  four  per 
tent,  from  all  the  offices,  and  make  one  of 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  and  ftyle 
the  peribn  who  Should  fill  it,  King,  or  Ma- 
jetty;  or  Madjefty,  or  give  him  any  other 
title. 

Taking,  however,  this  fum  of  one  million 
and  an  half  as  an  abundant  fupply  for  all  the 
expences  of  Government  under  any  form 
whatever,  there  will  remain  a  fur  plus  of  neat 
ly  fix  millions  and  a  half  out  of  the  prefent 
Taxes,  after  paying  the  intereft  of  the  Nation 
al  Debt ;  and  I  have  fhewn,  in  the  Second 
Part  of  Rights  of  Man ,  what  appears  to  me  the 
beft  mode  of  applying  the  furplus  money ;  for 
I  am  now  fpeaking  of  expences  and  favings* 
and  not  of  fy items  of  Government. 

I  have  in  the  firft  place,  eftimated  the  poor- 
rates  at  two  millions  annually,  and  fhewn  that 
the  firft  effectual  ftep  would  be  to  abolifh  the 
poor-rates  entirely,  (which  would  be  a  faving 
of  two  millions  to  the  hcufe-keepers),  and  to 
remit  four  millions  out  of  the  farplus  taxes  to 
the  poor  to  be  paid  to  them  in  money  in  pro 
portion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  fa 
mily,  and  the  number  of  aged  perfons. 

I  have  eftimated  the  number  of  perfons  of 
both  fexes  in  England,  of  fifty  years  of  age  add 
upwards,  at  420,000,  and  have  taken  one- 
third  of  this  number,  viz.  140,000,  to  be  poor 
people,* 

C  To 
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To  fave  long  calculations,  I  have  taken 
70,000  of  them  to  be  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age  and  under  iixty,  and  the  other  to  be  fix- 
ty  years  and  upwards;  and  to  allow  fix  pounds 
perann.  to  the  former  clafs,  and  ten  pounds 
per  ann.  to  the  latter.  The  expencc  of  which 
will  be, 

Seventy  thoufand  perfons  at  61.  per  ann.  420,000 

Seventy  thoufand  perfons  at  lol.  per  ann,  700,000 

£.  1,120,000 

There  will  then  remain  of  the  four  millions 
2,880,000!.  I  have  flated  two  different  me 
thods  of  appropriating  this  money.  The  one 
is  to  pay  it  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  in  each  family,  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  pounds  per  ann.  for  each  child ;  the  other 
is,  to  apportion  it  according  to  the  expence  of 
living  in  different  counties ;  but  in  either  of 
thefe  cafes  it  would,  together  with  the  allow 
ance  to  be  made  to  the  aged,  completely  take 
off  taxes  from  one-third  of  all  the  families  in. 
England,  befides  relieving  all  the  other  fami 
lies  from  the  burthen  of  poor-rates. 

The  whole  number  of  families  in  England, 
lotting  five  fouls  to  each  family,  is  one  million 
four  hundred  thoufand,  of  which  I  take  one 
third,  viz.  466,666  to  be  poor  families,  who 
now  pay  four  millions  of  taxes,  and  that  the 
poorefl  pays  at  leaft  four  guineas  a  year ;  and  - 

that 
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that  the  other  thirteen  millions  are  paid  by  the" 
other  two-thirds.  The  plan,  therefore,  as 
ftated  in  the  work  is,  firft,  to  remit  or  repay, 
as  is  already  ftated,  this  fum  of  four  millions  to 
the  poor,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  feparate 
them  from  the  others  in  the  prefent  mode  of 
collecting  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption; 
and,  fecondly,  to  abolifh  the  poor-rates,  the 
houfe  and  window-light  tax,  and  to  change 
the  Commutation  Tax  into  a  progreffive  Tax 
on  large  eftates,  the  particulars  of  all  which 
are  let  forth  in  the  work,  and  to  which  I  defire 
Mr.  ADAM  to  refer  for  particulars.  I  fhall 
here  content  myfelf  with  faying,  that  to  a  town 
of  the  population  of  Manchefter,  it  will  make 
a  difference  in  its  favour,  compared  with  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  of  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds  annually,  and  fo  in  proportion  to 
all  other  places  throughout  the  nation.  This 
certainly  is  of  more  confequence,  than  that  the 
fame  fums  fhould  be  collected  to  be  afterwards 
fpent  by  riotous  and  profligate  courtiers,  and 
in  nightly  revels  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Ta 
vern,  Pall  Mall. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  letter  writh 
an  extract  from  the  Second  Part  of  Rights  of 
Man,  which  Mr.  Dundas  (a  man  rolling  in 
luxuty  at  the  expence  of  the  nation)  has 
branded  with  the  epithet  of  "  wicked/' 

"  By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor 

**  laws,  thofe  inftruments  of  civil  torture,  will 
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*f  be  fuperfeded,  and  the  wafteful  expence  of 
"  litigation  prevented.  The  hearts  of  the 
"  humanp  will  not  be  fhocked  by  ragged  and 
**  hungry  children,  and  perfons  of  feventy  and 
"  eighty  years  of  age  begging  for  bread.  The 
f*  dying  poor  will  not  be  dragged  from  pbce 
*'  to  place,  to  breathe  their  laft,  as  a  reprifal 
€(  of  parifh  upon  parifh.  Widows  will  have 
*'  a  maintenance  for  their  children,  and  not  be 
"  carted  away,  on  the  death  of  their  hufhands 
*'  like  culprits  and  criminals,  and  children  will 
"  no  longer  be  confidered  as  increaiing  the 
*'  diftrefTes  of  their  parents.  The  haunts  of 
*'  the  wretched  will  be  known,  becaufe  it  will 
*'  be  to  their  advantage,  and  the  number  of 
*5  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  poverty  and 
*'  diftrefs,  will  be  leffened.  The  poor,  as  well 
**  as  the  rich,  will  then  be  interefted  in  the 
<(  fapport  of  Government,  and  the  caufe  and 
*'  apprehenfion  of  riots  and  tumults  will  ceafe. 
"  Ye  who  fit  in  eafe,  and  folace  yourfelves  in 
<c  plenty,  and  fuch  there  are  in  Turkey  and 
"  Ruflla  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  fay 
"  to  yourfelves,  are  ive  not  well  off-?  have  ye, 
*c  thought  of  thefe  things  ?  When  ye  do, 
'*  ye  will  ceafe  to  fpeak  and  feel  for  your- 
"  ielv'es  alone. "—Rights  of  Man,  Part  II. 
p.  136. 

After  this  rerninlon  of  four  millions  be 
made,  and  the  poor  Rates  and  Houfe  and 
Window-light  Tax  be  abolifhed,  and  the 

Com- 
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Commutation  Tax  changed,  there  will  ftill 
remain  nearly  one  million  and  an  half  of  fur- 
plus  Taxes-  and  as  by  an  alliance  between 
England,  France,  and  America,  armies  and 
navies  will,  in  a  great  meafure  be  rendered 
unneceflary;  and  as  men  who  have  either  been 
brought  up  in,  or  long  habited  to,  thofe  lines 
of  life?  are  ftill  citizens  of  a  nation  in  common 
with  the  reft,  and  have  a  right  to  participate 
in  all  plans  of  National  benefit,  it  is  ftated  in 
that  work  (Rights  of  Man,  Part  II.)  to  apply 
annually  507,000!.  put  of  the  furplus  taxes  to 
this  purppfe  iu  the  fallowing  manner ; 


To  fifteen  thoufard  difbanded  foldiers,  35.  per 

week  each  (clear  of  deductions)  during  life  n  7,003 

Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  foldiers,  per  ann.  19,500 

To  the  officers  of  the  'dilbanded  corps,  during 

life,  the  fame  fum  of  -  117,000 

To  fifteen  thoufand  difbanded  failors,  35.  per 

week,  during  life  -  -  117,000 

Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  failors  -  19,500 

TO  the  officers  of  the  difbanded^pa,rt  of  the  navy, 

during  life          -  -  117,000 

£  •  507*000 

The  limits  to  which  it  is  proper  to  confine 
this  letter,  will  not  admit  of  my  entering  into 
further  particulars,  i  addrefs  it  to  Mr.  Dundas 
becaufe  he  took  the  lead  in  the  debate,  and  he 
wifhes,  }  fupppfe,  to  appear  confpicuous  j  but 

the 
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the  purport  of  it  is  to  juftify  myfelf  from  thd 
charge  which  Mr.  Adam  has  made. 

This  Gentleman,  as  has  been  obferved  in 
the  beginning  of  this  Letter,  confiders  the 
writings  of  Harrington,  Moore,  and  Hume, 
as  juftifiable  and  legal  Publications,  becaufe 
they  reafoned  by  comparifon,  though,  in  fo 
doing,  they  fhe wed  plans  and  fyftems  of  Go 
vernment,  not  only  different  from,  but  pre 
ferable  to,  that  of  England  j  and  he  accufes 
me  of  endeavouring  toconfufe,  inftead  of  pro 
ducing  a  fyftem  in  the  room  of  that  which  I 
>afoned  againft;  whereas  the  fad  is, 
that  I  have  reafoned  hy  comparifon 

of  the  Reprefentath     fy  ftem  againft  the  Here 
ditary  fyftem,  but  I  hv       :one  further  ;  for  I 
have  produced  an  inftance  of  a  Government 
eftablifhed  entirely  on  the  Reprefentative  fyf 
tem,  under  which  much  greater  happinefs  is 
enjoyed,  much  fcwer   Taxes   required,    and 
much  higher  credit  is  eftablifhed,  than  under 
the  fyftem  of  Government  in  England,     The 
funds  in  England  have  rilcn  fmce  the  war  only 
from  54!.  to  97.  and  they  have  been  down, 
fmce  the  Proclamation,  tc   87!.  whereas  the 
Funds  in  America  rofe  in  the  mean  time  from 
loi.  to  120!.    His  charge  againft  me  '«  of  de- 
ftroying  every  principle  of  fubordination,"  is 
equally   as  groundlefs,  which  even  a  fmgle 
paragraph  from  the  work   will  prove,    and 
which  I  fhall  here  quote  ; 

"  Formerly 


"  Formerly, when  divifions  arofe  refpedling 
*c  Governments,  recourfe  was  had  to  the 
"  fword,  and  a  civil  war  enfued.  That  fa-. 
"  vage  cuftom  is  exploded  by  the  new  fyftem, 
"  and  recourfe  is  had  to  a  National  Convention. 
"  Difcuffion,  and  the  general  will,  arbitrates 
cc  the  queftion,  and  to  this  private  opinion 
"  yields  with  a  good  grace,  and  order  is  pre- 
"  f erred  uninterrupted"' — Rights  of  Man, 
Part  II.  p.  173. 

That  two  different  charges  fhould  be  brought 
at  the  fame  time,  the  one  by  a  Member  of  the 
Legiflative  for  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  and 
the  other  by  the  Attorney  General  for  doing  it, 
is  a  ftrange  jumble  of  contradictions.  I  have 
now  juftified  myfelf,  or  the  work  rather, 
againft  the  firft,  by  ftating  the  cafe  in  this  let 
ter,  and  the  juftification  of  the  other  will  be 
undertaken  in  its  proper  place.  But  in  any  cafe 
the  work  will  go  on. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  this  Letter  with  fay 
ing,  that  the  only  objedion  I  found  againft  the 
plan,  and  principles  contained  in  the  Second 
Part  of 'Rights  of  'Man  when  I  had  written  the 
book,  was,  that  they  would  beneficially  intereft 
at  leaft  ninety-nine  perfons  out  of  every  hun 
dred  throughout  the  nation,  and  therefore 
would  not  leave  fufiicient  room  for  men  to  act 
from  the  direct  and  difinterefted  principle  of 
honour  ;  but  the  profecution  now  commenced 
has  fortunately  removed  that  objection,  and 

the 
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the  approvers  and  protestors  of  that  work  n6w 
feel  the  immediate  impulfe  of  honour,  added 
to  that  National  Intereft. 

I  aril,  Mr4.  Dundas, 
Not  your  obedient  humble  Servant? 
But  the  contrary, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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T  O 

ONSLOW  CRANLEY, 

OR    THE 

CHAIRMAN  . 

WHO  SHALL  PRESIDE  AT  THE  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
EPSOM,  JUNE    18. 

London,  June  ijth,  1792. 
SIR, 

1HAVE  feen  in  the  Public  Newf papers 
the  following  Advertifement,  to  wit — 

«  To  the  Nobility,  Gentlemen,  Clergy, 
«  Freeholders,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
«  County  of  Surrey. 

«  At  the  requifition  and  defire  of  feveral 
"  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County,  I  am, 
«  in  the  abfence  of  the  Sheriff,  to  defire 
"  the  favour  of  your  attendance,  at  a  Meet- 
«  ing  to  be  held  at  Epfom,  on  Monday  the 
"   i8th  Inftant,  at   12  o'Clock  at  no:>n,  to 
"  confider  of  an  Humble  Addrefs  to 
"  MAJESTY,  to  exprefs  our  grateful  appro- 
«  bation  of  his  MAJESTY  paternal  and  well- 
"  timed  attention  to   the   public  welfare, 
"  in  his  late  moft  gracious  Proclamation 
"  againft  the  enemies  of  our  happy  Con* 
"  ftitution,  TT  __r  „ 

(Signed)        «  ONSLOW  CRANLEY. 
v    *       ;  D  Taking 


Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  aforefaid 
Advertisement,  equally  as  obfcure  as  the  Pro 
clamation  to  which  it  refers,  has  neverthe- 
lefs    fome    meaning,  and    is    intended    to 
effect  fome  purpoie  ;    and  as  profecution 
(whether  wifely  or  unwifely,  juftly  or  un- 
juftly)  is  already  commenced  againit  a  work 
inti tied  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  and  happinefs  to  be  the 
author;    I  feel  it  neceffary  to  addrefs  this 
Letter  to  you,  and  to  requeft  that  it  may 
be  read  publicly  to  the  Gentlemen  who  fhall 
meet  at  Epfom  in  confequence  of  the  Ad 
vertifement. 

The  work  now  under  profecution  is,  I 
conceive,  the  fame  work  which  is  intended  to 
befuppreffed  by  the  aforefaid  Proclamation. 
—Admitting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  the  Gentle 
men  of  the  County  of  Surrey  are  called 
upon  by  fomebody  to  condemn  a  work,  and 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  forbidden  by 
the  Proclamation  to  know  what  that  work 
is  ;  ^and  they  are  further  called  upon  to  give 
their   aid  and  afiiftance  to  prevent  other 
people  from  knowing  it  alfo. — It  is  there 
fore  neceffary  that  the  Author,  for  his  own 
j  unification,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  Gen 
tlemen  who  fhall  meet  from  being  impofed 
upon  by  mifreprefentation,  fhould  give  fome 
outlines  of  the  principles  and  plans  which 
that  work  contains. 

The  work,  Sir,  in  queftion  contains,  firft, 
an  inveftigation  of  general  principles  of 
Government. 

It 
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It  alfo  diftinguiflies  Government  into  two 
claffes  or  fyftems,  the  one  the  hereditary 

fyftem the  other  the  reprefentative  fyftem ; 

and  it  compares  thefe  two  fyftems  with  each 

other. 

It  {hews,  that  what  is  called  Hereditary 
Government   cannot   exift   as  a  matter  of 
right  ;  becaufe  Hereditary  Government  al 
ways  means  a  Government  yet  to  come  ; 
and  the  cafe  always  is,  that  thofe  who  are 
to  live  afterwards  have  always  the  fame 
right  to  eftablifh  a  Government  for  them- 
fel  ves  as  the  people  who  had  lived  before  them . 
It  alfo  fhews  the  defeft  to  which  Here 
ditary  Government  is  unavoidably  fubjecl : 
that  it  muft,  from  the  nature  of 'it,  throw 
Government  into  the  hands  of  men  totally 
unworthy  of  it  from  the  want  of  principle, 
or  unfitted  for  it  from  want  of  capacity. 
JAMES  the  lid.  and  many  others  are  recorded 
in  the   Englifh  hiftory,    as  proofs  of  the 
former  of  thofe  cafes,  and  inftances  are  to 
be  found  almoft  over  Europe,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  latter. 

It  then  {hews  that' tlie  reprefentative  fy{- 
temis  the  only  true  fyftem  of  "Government ; 
that  it  is  alfo  the  only  iyftem  under  which 
the  liberties  of  any  people  can  be  perma 
nently  fecure  ;  and  further,  that  it  is  the  only 
one  that  can  continue  the  fame  equal  proba 
bility  at  all  times  of  admitting  of  none  but  men 
properly  qualified,  both  by  principles  and 
r  r  abilities 
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abilities,  into  Government,  and  of  excluding 
fuch  as  are  other  wife. 

The  work  ihews  alfo,  by  plans  and  calcu 
lations  not  hitherto  denied  nor  controverted 
not  even  by  the  profecution  that  is  commen 
ced,  that  the  taxes  now  exifting  may  be  re 
duced  at  leaft  fix  millions,  that  taxes  may  be 
entirely  taken  off  from  the  Poor,  who  are 
computed  at  one  third  of  the  nation  ;  and  that 
taxes  on  the  other  two  thirds  may  be  confider- 
ably  reduced— that  the  aged  Poor  may  be 
comfortably  provided  for,  and  the  children 
01   poor  families  properly  educated— that 
nteen    thoufand    foldiers,   and    the    fame 
number  of  failors,  may  be  dilbanded  and  al 
lowed  three  fhillingsper  week  during  life  out 
the  furplus  taxes ;  and  alfo  that  a  pro 
portionate  allowance  may  be  made  to  the 
officers,  and  the  pay  of  the  remaining  foldiers 
aiid  Jailors  be  encreafed  ;  and  that  it  is  better 
to  apply  the  furplus  taxes  to  thofe  ptirpofes 
:han  to  confume  them  upon  lazy  and  profit 
gal  e  placemen  and  penfioners  ;  and  that  the 
revenue,  faid  to  be  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum,  raifed  by  a  tax  upon  coals,  and 
given  to  the  Duke  of  RICHMOND,  is  a  grofs 
imposition  upon  all  the  people  of  London, 
ought  to  be  inftantly  abolifhed. 
B  This,  Sir,  is  a  concife  abftra6l  of  the  prin 
ciples  and  plans  contained  in  the  work  that 
is  now  profecuted,  and  for  the  fuppreffionof 
wh  ch  the  Proclamation  appears  to  be  intend- 


cd :  but  as  it  is  impoffible  that  I  can  in  the 
compafs  of  a  letter,  bring  into  view  all  the 
matters  contained  in  the  work,  and  as  it  is 
proper  that  the  Gentlemen  who  may  compofe 
that  Meeting  {hould  know  what  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  it  are,  before  they  come  to 
any  refolutions,  either  dire6lly  or  indireftly 
relating  thereto,  I  requeft  the  honour  of  pre- 
fenting  them  with  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
fecond  part  of  the  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  and  alfo 
one  thoufand  copiesof  my  letter  to  Mr.  DUN- 
DAS,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  fent  to  Epfom 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  I  beg  the  favour  of 
the  Chairman  to  take  the  trouble  of  prefen- 
ting  them  to  the  Gentlemen  who  fhall  meet 
on  that  occafion,  with  my  fincere  wifhes  for 
their  happinefs,  and  for  that  of  the  Nation 
in  general. 

Having  now  clofed  thus  much  of  the  fub- 
je6l  of  my  letter,  I  next  come  to  fpeak  of 
what  has  relation  to  me  perfonally.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  delicacy 'that  attends  it, 
but  the  purpofe  of  calling  the  Meeting  ap 
pears  to  me  fo  inconfiftent  with  that  juftice 
that  is  always  due  between  man  and  man, 
that  it  is  proper  I  {hould  (as  well  on  account 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  may  meet,  as  on  my 
own  account)  explain  myfelf  fully  and  can 
didly  thereon. 

I  have  already  informed  the  Gentlemen, 
that  a  profecution  is  commenced  againft  a 
work  of  which  I  have  the  honour  and  hap 
pinefs  to  be  the  Author;  and  I  have  good 

reafons 
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reafons  for  believing  that  the  Proclamation 
which  the  Gentlemen  are  called  to  coniider, 
and  to  prefent  an  Addrefs  upon,  is  pur- 
poiely  calculated  to  give  an  impreffion  to 
the  jury  before   whom  that  matter  is  to 
come.     In  fliort,  that  it  is  diftating  a  ver- 
dift  by  Proclamation;   and  I  coniider  the 
inftigators  of  the  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
Eoibm,    as  aiding  and  abetting  the  fame 
improper,  and  in  my  opinion  illegal  pur- 
poie,   and  that  in  a  manner  very  artfully 
contrived,  as  1  (hall  now  Ihew. 

Had  a  Meeting  been  called  ot  the  tree- 
holders  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,   the 
Gentlemen  who  had  competed  that  Meeting 
would  have  rendered  themfelves  objettion- 
able  as  perfons  to  ferve  on  a  Jury  before 
whom  the  Judicial  cafe  was  afterwards  to 
come      But  by  calling  a  Meeting  out  of  the 
County  of  Middlefex,  that  matter  is  art 
fully  avoided,  and  the  Gentlemen  pt  Surrey 
are  Summoned,  as  if  it  were  intended  there 
by  to  give  a  tone  to  the  fort  of  verdicT: 
which  the  inftigators  of  the  Meeting  no 
doubt  with   mould  be  brought  in,  and  to 
give  countenance  to  the  Jury  in'  to  doing. 

J  am,  SIR, 

With  much  refp-&  to  the 

Gentlemen  who  (hall  meet, 
Their  and  your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
THOMAS  PAINE, 
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TO 


ONSLOW  CRANLEY, 

COMMONLY  CALLED 

LORD  ONSLOW^ 

London,  Junt>  21,  1792* 

SIR, 

\\T H  E  N  I  wrote  you  the  Letter  which 
v  Mr.  HORNE  TOOKE  did  me  the  fa 
vour  to  present  to  you,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Meeting  held  at  Epfom,  Monday,  June  i8th 
it  was  not  with  much  expeftation  that  you 
would  do  me  the  juftice  of  permitting,  or 
recommending  it  to  be  publickly  read.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  fignature  of  THOMAS 
PAINE  has  fomething  in  it  dreadful  to  fine- 
cure  Plecemen  and  Penfioners ;  and  when 
you,  on  feeing  the  Letter  opened,  informed 
the  Meeting  that  it  was  figfied  THOMAS 
PAINE,  and  added,  in  a  note  of  exclamation, 
"  the  common  enemy  of  us  all/'  you  fpoke 

one 


one  of  the  greateft  truths  you  ever  uttered, 
if  you  confine  the  expreffion  to  men  of  the 
fame  description  with  yourfelf ;  men  living 
in  indolence  and  luxury,  on  the  fpoil  and 
labours  of  the  Public. 

The  Letter  has  fince  appeared  in  the 
ARGUS,  and  probably  in  other  papers.  It 
will  juftify  itfelf ;  but  if  any  thing  on  that 
account  hath  been  wanting,  your  own  con- 
du6l  at  the  Meeting  would  have  fupplied 
the  omiffion.  You  there  fufficiently  proved 
that  I  was  not  miftaken  in  fuppofmg  that 
the  Meeting  was  called  to  give  an  indirect 
aid  to  the  profecution  commenced  againft 
a  work,  the  reputation  of  which  will  long 
out-live  the  memory  of  the  Penfioner  I  am 
writing  to. 

When  Meetings,  Sir,  are  called  by  the 
partizans  of  the  Court,  to  preclude  the  Na 
tion  the  right  of  inveftigating  Syftems  and 
Principles  of  Government,  and  of  expofing 
errors  and  defefts,  under  the  pretence  of 
profecuting  any  individual — it  furnifhes  an 
additional  motive  for  maintaining  facred 
that  violated  right. 

The  principles  and  arguments  contained 
in  the  work  in  queftion,  RIGHTS  OF 
MAN,  have  flood,  and  they  now  ft  and,  and 
I  believe  ever  will  ftand,  unrefuted.  They 
are  ftated  in  a  fair  and  open  manner  to  the 
world,  and  they  have  already  received  the 
public  appobation  of  a  greater  number  of 

meg, 
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men,  of  thebeft  ofchara6lers,  of  every  de 
nomination  of  religion,  and  of  every  rank 
in  life,  (Placemen  and  Penfioriers  excepted) 
than  all  the  Juries  that  (hall  meet  in  Eng 
land,  for  ten  years  to  come,  will  amount  to 
and  I  have  moreover  good  reafons  for  be 
lieving  that  the  approvers  of  that  work,  as 
well  private  as  public,  are  already  more 
numerous  than  all  the  prefent  Ele6lors 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Not  lefs  than  forty  pamphlets,  intended 
as  anfwers  thereto ,  have  appeared*  and  as 
fuddenly  disappeared  :  Scacely  are  the  titles 
of  any  of  them  remembered,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  endeavours  have  been  aided  by 
all  the  daily  abufe  which  the  Court  and 
Minifterial  Newfpapers,  for  almoft  a  year 
and  a  half,  could  beftow,  both  upon  the 
work  and  the  author;  and  now  that  every 
attempt  to  refute,  and  every  abufe  has  failed, 
the  invention  of  calling  the  work  a  Libel 
has  been  hit  upon,  and  the  difcomfited  party 
has  pufillanimouny  retreated  to  profecutioil 
and  a  Jury,  and  obfcure  Addrefles. 

As  I  well  know  that  a  long  Letter  from 
me  will  not  be  agreable  to  you,  I  will  relieve 
your  uneafmefs  by  making  it  asfhort  as  I  con 
veniently  can;  and  will  conclude  it  with  taking 
up  the  fubjeft  at  that  part  where  Mr.  HORNE 
TOOKE  was  interrupted  from  going  on  when 

at  the  Meeting 

E  That 
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That  Gentleman  was  ftating,  that  the  fi- 
tuation  you  flood  in  render  it  improper  for 
you  to  appear  actively  in  a  fcene  in  which 
your  private  intereft  was  too  vifible :  that 
you  were  a  Bedchamber  Lord  at  a  thoufand 
a  year,  and  a  Penfioner  at  three  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  more — and  here  he  was  flopped 
by  the  little,  but  noify  circle  you  had  cole6l- 
ed  round.  Permit  me  then,  Sir,  to  add 
an  explanation  to  his  words,  for  the  benefit 
of  your  neighbours,  and  with  which,  and  a 
few  obfervationsj  I  (hall  clofe  my  Letter. 

When  it  was  reported  in  the  Englifh 
Newfpapers,  fome  fliort  time  fince,  that 
the  Emprefs  of  RUSSIA  had  given  to  one  of 
her  minions  a  large  tra<5l  ot  country,  and 
feveral  thoufands  of  peafants  as  property,  it 
very  juftly  provoked  indignation  and  abhor 
rence  in  thofe  who  heard  it.  But  if  we  com 
pare  the  mode  praftifed  in  England,  with 
that  which  appears  to  us  fo  abhorrent  in 
Ruffia,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  very 
near  the  fame  thing  ; — for  example — 

As  the  whole  of  the  revenue  in  England 
is  drawn  by  taxes  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  thofe  things  called  gifts  and  grants, 
( of  which  kind  are  all  penfions  and  finecure 
places)  are  paid  out  of  that  flock.  The  dif 
ference,  therefore,  between  the  two  modes 
is,  that  in  England  the  money  is  collected 
by  the  Government,  and  then  given  to  the 
Penfioner,  and  in  Ruffia  he  is  left  to  colle<5t 

it 
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it  for  himfelf .  The  fmalleft  fum  which  the 
poor  eft  family  in  a  county  fo  near  London 
as  Surrey,  can  be  fuppofed  to  pay  annually 
of  taxes,  is  not  lefs  than  five  pounds  ;  and 
as  your  finecure  of  one  thoufand,  and  penfion 
of  three  thoufand  per  annum,  are  made  up 
of  taxes  paid  by  eight  hundred  fuch  poor 
families,  it  comes  to  the  fame  thing  as  it  the 
eight  hundered  families  had  been  given  to 
you,  as  in  Ruffia,  and  you  had  collected  the 
money  on  your  account.  Were  you  to  fay 
that  you  are  not  quartered  particularly 
on  the  people  of  Surrey,  but  on  the  nation 
£t  large,  the  obje6tion  would  amount  to  no-r 
thing ;  for  as  there  are  more  Penfioners  than 
counties,  every  one  may  be  considered  as 
quartered  on  that  in  which  he  lives 

What  honour  or  happinefs  you  can  de 
rive  from  being  the  PRINCIPAL  PAUPFR  of 
the  neighbourhood,and  occasioning  a  greater 
expence  than  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm,  for  ten  miles  round  you,  I  leave 
you  to  enjoy.  At  the  fame  time  I  can  fee 
that  it  is  no  wonder  you  mould  be  ftrenuous 
in  fupprcfling  a  book  which  ftrikes  at  the 
root  of  thofe  abufes.  No  wonder  that  you 
fhould  be  againft  Reforms,  againft  the  Free 
dom  of  the  Prefs,  and  the  Right  of  Inveftir 
gation.  To  you,  and  to  others  of  your  de- 
fcription,  thefe  are  dreadful  things;  but 
you  ihould  alfo  confider,  that  the  motives 
E  2  which 
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which  prompt  you  to  aSt.  ought,  by  reflec 
tion,  to  compel  you  to  be.Jilent. 

Having  now  returned  your  compliment, 
and  fufficiently  tired  your  patience,  I  take 
my  leave  of  you,  with  mentioning,  that  if 
you  had  not  prevented  my  former  Letter 
from  being  read  at  the  Meeting,  you  would 
not  have  had  the  trouble  of  reading  this ; 
and  alfo  with  requefting,  that  the  next  time 
you  call  me  "  a  common  enemy"  you  would 
£dd,  "  of  us  finecure  Placemen  and  Pen- 
Jioners." 


I  am,  Sir, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

THOMAS  PAINE, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS  pamphlet  was  written  by  Mr.  Paine, 
in  the  year  1787,  on  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  arma 
ments,  namely,  that  againjl  Holland.  His  object 
was  to  prevent  the  people  of  England  from  being 
fcduced  into  a  war,  by  Jlating  clearly  to  them, 
tlje  confluences  which  would  inevitably  befall 
the  credit  of  this  country  Jhouldfuch  a  calamity 

*• 

take  place. — The  minifler  has  at  length,  how 
ever,  fucceeded  in  his   grand   projett,  after 
three  expenfwe  armaments  within  tljefpace  of 
feven  years  ;    and  the  event  has  proved  how  well 
founded  were  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Paine.— 
The  perfon  who  has  authority  to  bring  forward 
this  pamphlet  in  its  prefent  Jbape,  thinks  his 
doing  fo  a  duty  which  he  owes  both  to  Mr. 
P — —  and  tlx  People  of  England,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  judge  what  credit  is  due  to 
(what  a  great  judge  calls)  THE  WILD  THEO 
RIES  OF  MR.  PAINE. 

London, 
June  20th,  1793. 
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A  N  expreffion  in  the  Britifh  Parliament  re* 
-**•  fpecting  the  American  war,  alluding  to 
Julius  Casfar  having  patted  the  Rubicon,  has  on 
feveral  occafions  introduced  that  river  as  the 
figurative  river  of  war. 

Fortunately  for  England  fhc  is  yet  on  the 
peaceable  fide  of  the  Rubicon  ;  but  as  the  flames 
once  kindled  are  not  always  eafily  extinguifhed, 
the  hopes  of  peace  are  not  fo  clear  as  before  the 
late  myfterious  difpute  began. 

But  while  the  calm  lafts,  it  may  anfwer  a  very 
good  purpofe  to  take  a  view  of  the  profpects 
confiftent  with  the  maxim,  that  he  that  goeth  to 
war  ihould  firft  fit  down  and  count  the  coft. 

The  nation  has  a  young  and  ambitious  Mi- 
nifter  at  its  head,  fond  of  himfelf,  and  deficient 
in  experience;  and  inftances  have  often  fhewn 
that  judgment  is  a  different  thing  to  genius, 
and  that  the  affairs  of  a  nation  are  but  unfafely 
trufted  where  the  benefit  of  experience  is  want 


ing. 


Illuftrations  have  been  drawn  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  war  before  lafl  to  decorate  the 
character  of  the  prefent  Minifter,  and,  perhaps 

they 
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they  have  been  greatly  over-drawn  $  for  the  ma 
nagement  muft  have  been  bad  to  have  done  lefs 
than  what  was  then  done,  when  we  impartially 
conflder  the  means,  the  force,  and  the  money 
employed. 

It  was  then  Great  Britain  and  America  againft 
France  fingly,  for  Spain  did  not  join  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  great  number  of  troops 
which  the  American  Colonies  then  raifed  and  paid 
themfelves,  were  fufHcient  to  turn  the  fcale,  if 
all  other  parts  had  been  equal.  France  had  not 
at  that  time  attended  to  naval  affairs  fo  much  as 
fhe  has  done  fincej  and  the  capture  of  French 
failors  before  any  declaration  of  war  was  made, 
which,  however  it  may  be  juilified  upon  policy, 
will  always  be  ranked  among  the  clandeftine  arts 
of  war,  allured  a  certain,  but  unfair  advantage 
againft  her,  becaufe  it  was  like  a  man  adminif- 
tering  a  difabling  dofe  over-night  to  the  perfon 
whom  he  intends  to  challenge  in  the  morning. 

COMMON  SENSE. 


PROSPECT 


PROSPECTS 


ow 
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RIGHT  by  chance  and  wrong  by  fyftem, 
are    things   fo  frequently  feen  in  the 
political  world,    that  it  becomes  a  proof  of 
prudence  neither  to  cenfure  nor  applaud  too 
foon. 

"  The  Rubicon  is  paft,"  was  once  given 
as  a  reafon  for  profecuting  the  moft  expen- 
iiye  WFif  that  England  ever  knew.  Sore 
with  the  event*  and  groaning  beneath  a 
galling  yoke  of  taxes,  me  has  again  been  led 
minifterially  on  to  the  fhore  of  the  fame 

B  delufive 


delufive  and  fatal  river,  without  being  per 
mitted  to  know  the  object  or  the  reafon. 
why. 

Expenfive  preparations  have  been  gone 
into;  fears,  alarms,  dangers,  apprehenfions, 
have  been  miftically  held  forth  as  if  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  nation  was  at  ftake,  and  at  laft 
the  mountain  has  brought  forth  a  French 
moufe. 

Whofoever  will  candidly  review  the  pre- 
fent  national  characters  of  England  and 
France,  cannot  but  be  ftruck  with  furprize  at 
the  change  that  is  taking  place.  The  people 
of  France  are  beginning  to  think  for  them- 
felves,  and  the  people  of  England  refigning 
up  the  privilege  of  thinking. 

The  affairs  of  Holland  have  been  the 
bubble  of  the  day;  and  a  tax  is  to  be  laid 
on  fhdes  and  boots  (fo  fay  the  news-papers) 
for ;  the  fervice  of  the  StadtJxolder  of  Hol 
land.  This  will  undoubtedly  do  honour  to 
the  nation  by  veryfying  the  old  Englifh  pro 
verb,  "  Over  fhoes,  over  boots." 

But  tho*  Democrites  could  fcarcely  have 

forbore  laughing  at  the  folly,  yet  as  ferious 

argument  and  found  reafoning  are  preferable 

2  to 
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to  ridicule,  it  will  be  beft  to  quit  the  vein 
of  unprofitable  humour,  and  give  the  caufe  a 
fair  inveftigation.  But  before  we  do  this, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  general 
review  of  fundry  political  matters  that  will 
naturally  lead  to  a.  better  understanding  of 
the  fubjeft. 

What  has  been  the  event  of  all  the  wars 
of  England,  but  an  amazing  accumulation 
of  debt,  and  an  unparalleled  burthen  of 
taxes.  Sometimes  the  pretence  has  been  to 
fupport  one  outlandifh  caufe,  and  fometimes 
another.  At  one  time  Auftria,  at  another  time 
Pruffia,  another  to  oppofe  Ruffia  and  fo  on; 
but  the  conlequence  has  always  been  TAXES. 
A  few  men  have  enriched  themfelves  by  jobs 
and  contracts,  and  the  groaning  multitude 
bore  the  burthen.  What  has  England  gained 
by  war  fmce  the  year  1738,  only  fifty  years 
ago,  to  recompence  her  for  TWO  HUNDRED 
MILLIONS  fterling,  incurred  as  a  debt  within 
that  time,  and  under  the  annual  intereft  of 
which,  befides  what  was  incurred  before,  {he 
is  now  groaning  ?  Nothing  at  all. 

The  glare  of  fancied  glory  has  often  been 
held  up,  and  the  fhadowy  recompence  im- 

B  2  pofed 
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pofed  itfclf  upon  the  fenfes.  Wars  that 
might  have  been  prevented  have  been  madly 
gone  into,  and  the  end  has  been  debt  and 
difcontent.  A  fort  of  fomething  which 
rnan  cannot  account  for  is  mixed  in  his  com- 
pofition,  and  renders  him  the  fubject  of  de 
ception  by  the  very  means  he  takes  not  to 
be  deceived. 

That  jealoufy  which  the  individuals  of 
every  nation  feels  at  the  fuppofed  deligns  of 
foreign  powers,  fits  them  to  be  the  prey  of 
Minifters,  and  of  thofe  among  themfelves 
wnofe  trade  is  war,  or  whofe  livelihood  is 
jobs  and  contracts.  "  Confufion  to  the 
"  politics  of  Europe,  and  may  every  nation 
"  be  at  war  in  fix  months,"  was  a  toaft 
given  in  my  hearing  not  long  fince. — - 
The  man  was  in  court  to  the  Miniftry  for  a 
job. — Ye  gentle  Graces,  if  any  fuch  there 
be,  who  prefide  over  human  actions,  how 
muft  ye  weep  at  the  vicioufnefs  of  man. 

When  we  confider,  for  the  feelings  of 
Nature  cannot  be  difmifTed,  the  calamities 
of  war  and  the  miferies  it  inflicts  upon  the 
human  fpecies,  the  thoufands  and  tens  of 
thouiands  of  every  age  and  fex  who  are  ren 
dered 
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dered  wretched  by  the  event,  furely  there  is 
fomething  in  the  heart  of  man  that  calls 
upon  him  to  think  !  Surely  there  is  fome 
tender  cord,  tuned  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator, 
that  ftill  ftruggles  to  emit  in  the  hearing  of 
the  foul  a  note  of  forrowing  fympathy.  Let 
it  then  be  heard,  and  let  man  learn  to  feel, 
that  the  true  greatnefs  of  a  nation  is  founded 
on  principles  of  humanity  ;  and  that  to  avoid 
a  war  when  her  own  exiftence  is  not  en 
dangered,  and  wherein  the  happinefs  of 
man  muft  be  wantonly  facrificed,  is  a  higher 
principle  of  true  honour  than  madly  to  en 
gage  in  it. 

But  independent  of  all  civil  and  moral 
confiderations,  there  is  no  poffible  event 
that  a  war  could  produce  to  England  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  that  could  in  the  moft  dif- 
tant  proportion  recompence  the  expence 
me  muft  be  at.  War  involves  in  its  progrefs 
fucha  train  of  unforefeen  and  unfuppofed  ci.r- 
cumftances,  fuch  a  combination  of  foreign 
matters,  that  no  human  wifdom  can  calculate 
the  end.  It  has  but  one  thing  certain,  and 
fhat  is  increafe  of  TAXES.  The  policy  of  Eu 
ropean 
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ropean  Courts  is  now  fo  caft,  and  their  interefl 
fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  however 
eafy  it  may  be  to  begin  a  war,  the  weight  and 
Influence  of  interfering  nations  compel  even 
the  conqueror  to  unprofitable  conditions  of 
peace. 

Commerce  and  maritime  ftrength  are  now 
becoming  the  fafhion,  or  rather  the  rage  of 
Europe,  and  this  naturally  excites  in  them 
a  combind  wifli  to  prevent  England  encreaf- 
ing  its  comparative  ftrength  by  deftroying,  or 
even  relatively  weakening  the  other,  and 
therefore,  whatever  views  each  may  have  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war,  new  enemies 
will  arife  as  either  gains  the  advantage,  and 
continual  obftacles  enfue  to  embarrafs  fuccefs. 

The  greatnefs  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
made  Europe  his  enemy,  and  the  fame  caufe 
will  produce  the  fame  confequence  to  any 
other  European  Power.  That  nation, 
therefore,  only  is  truly  wife,  who  contenting 
herfelfwith  the  means  of  defence,  creates 
to  herfelf  no  unneceffary  enemies  by  feeking 
to  be  greater  than  the  fyftem  of  Europe  ad 
mits.  The  Monarch  or  the  Minifter  who 

exceeds 
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exceeds  this  line,  knows  but  little  of  his 
bufinefs.  It  is  what  the  poet  on  another 
occalion  calls — 

"  The  point  where  fen fe  and  nbhfenfe  join.  ** 

Perhaps  there  is  no.t  a  greater  inflance  of 
the  folly  of  calculating  upon  events,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  treaties  of  alliance.  As 
foon  as  they  have  anfwered  the  immediate 
purpofe  of  either  of  the  parties,  they  are 
but  little  regarded.  Pretences,  afterwards, 
are  never  wanting  to  explain  them  away, 
nor  reafons  to  render  them  abortive.  And 
if,  half  the  money  which  nations  lavifh  on 
fpculative*  alliances  were  referved  for  their 
/own  immediate  purpofe,  whenever  the  oc- 
cafion  mall  arrive,  it  would  be  more  pro 
ductively  and  :advantageoufly  employed. 

Monarchs  and  Minifters,  from  ambition 
or  refentment,  often  contemplate  to  them- 
felves  fchemes  of  future  greatnefs,  and  fet 
out  with  what  appears  to  them  the  faireft 
profpeft :  In  the  mean  while,  the  great 
wheel  of  time  and  fate  revolves  unobferved, 
and  fomething,  never  dreamed  of,  turns  up 
aqd  blafts  the  whole,  A  few  fancied  or  un 
profitable 
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profitable  laurels  fupply  the  abfence  of  fuc~ 
cefs,  and  the  exhaufted  nation  is  HUZZA'D 
INTO  NEW  TAXES. 

The  politics  and  interefts  of  European 
Courts  are  fo  frequently  varying  with  re 
gard  to  each  other,  that  there  is  no  fixing 
even  the  probability  of  their  future  conduct. 
But  the  great  principle  of  alliancing  feems 
to  be  but  little  underftood  or  little 
cultivated  in  Courts,  perhaps  the  leaft 
of  all  in  that  of  England. — No  alliance  can 
be  operative,  that  does  not  embrace  within 
itfelf,  not  only  the  attachment  of  the 'Sove 
reigns,  but  the  real  intereft  of  the  nations. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Spain, 
however  it  may  be  fpoken  of  as  a  mere  fa 
mily  compact,  derives  its  greateft  ftrength 
from  national  intereft.  The  mines  of  Peru 
and  Mexico  are  the  foul  of  this  alliance* 
Were  thofe  mines  extinct,  the  family  com 
pact  would  moft  probably  diflblve. 

There  exifts  not  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Spain,    what    part  England   would  act,  re- 
fpecting  thofe  mines,  could  me  demolim  the 
maritime   power  of  France;    and    therefore 
the  intereft  of  Spain  feels  itfelf  continually 

united 
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tinite  with  France.  Spain  have  high  ideas 
of  honour,  but  they  have  not  the  fame  ideas 
of  Englifh  honour.  They  confider  Eng 
land  as  wholly  governed  by  principles  of 
intereft,  and  that  whatever  fhe  thinks  it  her 
intereft  to  do,  and  fuppofes  fhe  has  the 
power  of  doing,  fhe  makes  very  little  cere 
mony  of  attempting.  But  this  is  not  all — > 
There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  but  what 
is  more  fatisfied  that  thofe  mines  fhould  be 
in  the  pofleffion  of  Spain,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  European  nation,  becaufe  the 
wealth  of  thofe  mines,  fufficient  to  ruin, 
Europe  in  the  hands  of  forne  of  its  powers, 
is  innocently  employed  with  refpect  to  Eu 
rope,  and  better  and  more  peaceably  diftri- 
buted  among  them  all,  through  the  me 
dium  of  Spain,  than  it  would  be  through 
that,  of  any  other  nation.  This  is  one  of 
the  fecret  caufes  that  combine  fo  large  a  part 
of  Europe  in  the  intereft  of  France,  becaufe 
they  cannot  but  confider  her  as  ftanding  as 
a  barrier  to  fecure  to  them  the  free  and  equal 
diftribution  of  this  wealth  throughout  all 
the  dominions  of  Europe. 

C  This 


This  alliance  of  intereft  is  likewife  one 
of  the  unfeen  cements  that  prevents  Spain 
and  Portugal,  two  nations  not  very  friendly 
to  each  other,  proceeding  to  hoftilities. 
They  are  both  in  the  fame  fituation,  and 
whatever  their  diflikes  may  be,  they  can 
not  fail  to  confider,  that  by  giving  way  to 
refentment  that  would  weaken  and  exhaufl 
themfelves,  each  woulrl  be  expofed  a  prey 
to  fomc  ftronger  power. 

In  fhort,  this  alliance  of  national  intereft 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  trufted,  and  the 
only  one  that  can  be  operative.  All  other  al 
liances  formed  on  the  mere  will  and  caprice 
of  Sovereigns,  of  family  connections,  un- 
combined  with  national  interefts,  are  but  the 
quagmire  of  politics,  and  never  fail  to  be 
come  a  lofs  to  that  nation  who  waftes  its 
prefent  fubftance  on  the  expecftancy  of  diftant 
returns. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  a  man  muft 
know  very  little  of  the  matter,  not  to  know, 
that  there  exifts  a  ftronger  principle  of  ri- 
valfhip  between  Holland  and  England  in 
point  of  commerce,  than  prevails  between 
England  and  France  in  point  .of  power; 

and, 
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and,  therefore,  whenever  a  Stadtholder  of 
Holland  fhall  fee  it  his  intereft  to  unite  with 
the  principle  of  his  country,  and  ad:  in  con 
cert  with  the  fentiments  of  the  very  people 
who  pay  him  for  his  fervices,  the  means 
now  taken  by  England  to  render  him  for 
midable,  will  operate  contrary  to  the  politi 
cal  expectations  of  the  prefent  day. 

Circumftances  will  produce  their  own  na 
tural  effect,  and  no  other,  let  the  hopes  or 
expectations  of  man  be  what  they  may.  It 
is  not  our  doing  a  thing  with  the  defign  that 
it  fhall  anfwer  fuch  or  fuch  an  end,  that 
will  caufe  it  to  produce  that  end;  the  means 
taken  muft  have  a  natural  ability  and  ten 
dency  within  themfelves  to  produce  no  other, 
for  it  is  this,  and  not  our  wifhes  or  policy, 
that  governs  the  event. 

The  Englifh  Navigation  Act  was  levelled 
againft  the  intereft  of  the  Dutch  as  a  whole 
nation,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  the  catching  at  the  accidental  circum- 
ftances  of  one  man,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  pre 
fent  Stadtholder,  can  combine  the  In te reft 
of  that  country  with  this.  A  few  years, 
perhaps  a  lefs  time,  may  remove  him  to  the 
C  2  place 
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place  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  and  his 
fucceffor,  contemplating  his  fathers  troubles, 
will  be  naturally  led  to  reprobate  the  means 
that  produced  them  and  to  repofe  himfelf 
on  the  interefts  of  his  country,  in  preference 
to  the  accidental  and  tumultuous  affiftance  of 
exterior  power, 

England  herfelf  exhibits  at  this  day,  a 
fpecies  of  this  kind  of  policy.  The  prefent 
reign,  by  embracing  the  Scotch,  has  tran- 
quilized  and  conciliated  the  fpirit  that  dif- 
turbed  the  two  former  reign.  Accufations 
,  were  not  wanting  at  that  time  to  reprobate 
the  policy  as  tinftured  with  ingratitude  to 
wards  thofe  who  were  the  immediate  means 
of  the  Hanover  fucceffion.  The  brilliant 
pen  of  Junius  was  drawn  forth,  but  in  vain, 
It  enraptured  without  convincing ;  and  tho* 
in  the  planitude  of  its  rage  it  might  be  laid 
to  give  elegance  to  bitternefs,  yet  the  policy 
furvived  the  blaft. 

What  then  will  be  the  natural  confequence 
of  this  expence,  on  account  of  the  Stadthol- 
der,  or  on  a  war  entered  into  from  that 
caufe?  Search  the  various  windings  and  ca- 
yerns  of  the  human  heart,  and  draw  from 

thence 
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thence  the  moft  probable  conclufion,  for 
this  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the 
projects  or  declarations  of  Ministers. 

It  may  do  very  well  for  a  paiagraph  in  a 
miferable  common  news-paper,  or  the  wild 
effufions  of  romantic  politicians,  or  the 
mercenary  views  of  thofe  who  wiih  for  war 
on  any  occafion,  or  on  no  occafion  at  all,  but 
for  the  fake  of  jobs  and  contrads,  to  talk 
of  French  fineffe  or  French  intrigue  ;  but  the 
Dutch  are  not  a  people  to  be  impreffed  by 
the  fineffe  or  intrigue  of  France  or  England, 
or  any  other  nation.  If  there  has  been  any 
fineffe  in  the  cafe,  it  has  been  between  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover,  the  King  of  Pruflia, 
and  the  Stadtholder,  in  which  it  is  moft  pro 
bable  the  people  of  England  will  be  fineffed 
out  of  a  fum  of  money. 

The  Dutch,  as  is  already  obferved,  are 
not  a  people  open  to  the  impreflion  of  fineffe. 
It  is  loft  upon  them.  They  are  impreffed 
by  their  commercial  intereft.  It  is  the  po 
litical  foul  of  their  country,  the  fpring  of 
their  adions,  and  when  this  principle  coin- 
fides  with  their  ideas  of  freedom,  it  has  all 

the 
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the    impulfe  a    Dutchman   is     capable    of 
feeling. 

The  Oppofition  in  Holland  were  the 
enemies  of  the  Stadtholder,  upon  a  convic 
tion  that  he  was  not  the  friend  of  their  na 
tional  interests.  They  wanted  no  impulfe 
but  this.  Whether  this  defedt  in  him  pro 
ceeded  from  foreign  attachment,  from  bri 
bery  or  corruption,  or  from  the  well-known 
defedls  of  his  underftanding,is  not  to  the  point 
of  enquiry.  It  was  the  effecl:  rather  than 
the  caufe  that  irritated  the  Hollanders. 

If  the  Statholder  made  ufe  of  the  power 
he  held  in  the  government  to  expofe  and 
endanger  the  interefts  and  property  of  the 
very  people  who  fupported  him,  what  other 
incentive  does  any  man.  in  any  country  re 
quire.  If  the  Hollanders  conceived  the  con- 
duel  of  the  Stadtholder  injurious  to  their 
national  intereft,  they  had  the  fame  right  to 
expel  him  which  England  had  to  expel  the 
Stuarts;  and  the  interference  of  England  to 
re-eftablifh  him,  ferves  only  to  confirm  in 
the  Hollanders  the  fame  hatred  againft  Eng 
land  which  the  attempts  of  Lewis  the  XlVth, 
to  re-eftabli(h  the  Stuarts  caufedin  England 

againft 
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againft  France  ;  therefore,  if  the  prefent  po 
licy  is  intended  to  attach  Holland  to  Eng 
land,  it  goes  on  a  principle  exceedingly 
erroneous. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  fituation  of  the 
Stadtholder,  as  making  another  part  of  the 
queftion. 

He  mult  pkcethe  caufe  of  his  troubles  to 
fome  fecret  influence  which  governed  his 
condud:  during  the  late  war,  or  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  fufpe&ed  of  being  the 
tool  of  the  then  Britifli  Adminiftration. 
Therefore,  as  every  part  of  an  argument 
ought  to  have  its  weight,  in  (lead  of  charg 
ing  the  French  of  intriguing  with  the  Hol 
landers,  the  charge  more  confiftently  lies 
againft  the  Britiih  Miniftry,  for  intriguing 
with  the  Stadtholder,  and  endangering  the 
nation  in  a  war  without  a  fufficient  objedt. 
That  which  the  Miniftry  are  now  doing  con 
firms  the  fufpicion,  and  explains  to  the  Hol 
landers  that  collufion  of  the  Stadtholder 
againft  their  national  interefts,  which  he 
muft  wifh  to  have  concealed,  and  the  expla 
nation  does  him  more  hurt  than  the  unne- 
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ceffary    parade    of    fervice    has    done    him 
good. 

Nothing  but  neceffity  fhould  have  ope 
rated  with  England  to  appear  openly  in  a 
cafe  that  muft  put  the  Stadtholder  on  ftill 
worfe  terms  with  his  countrymen.  Had 
France  made  any  difpofition  for  war,  had  me 
armed,. had  me  made  any  one  hoftile  prepa 
ration,  there  might  then  have  been  fome  pre 
tence  for  England  taking  a  ftep,  that  cannot 
fail  to  expofe  to  the  world  that  the  fufpi- 
cious  of  the  Hollanders  againft  the  Stadt- 
holders  were  well  founded,  and  that  their 
caufe  was  juft,  however  unfuccefsful  has  been 
the  event. 

As  to  confequence  of  Holland  in  the 
fcale  of  Europe  ( the  great  ftake,  fay  fome  of 
the  news -papers,  for  which  England  is  con 
tending)  that  is  naturally  pointed  out  by  her 
condition:  As  merchants  for  other  nations  her 
intereft  dictates  to  her  to  be  a  neutral  power, 
and  this  me  always  will  be,  unlefs  fhe  is  made 
war  upon,  as  was  the  cafe  in  the  laft  war ; 
and  any  expectation  beyond  what  is  the  line 
of  her  intereft,  that  is,  beyond  neutrally, 
either  in  England  or  France,  will  prove  abor 
tive. 


live.  It  therefore  cannot  be  policy  to  go  to 
war  to  effect  that  at  a  great  expence,  which 
will  naturally  happen  of  itfdf,  and  beyond 
which  there  is  nothing  to  expect. 

Let  Holland  be  allied  with  England  or 
with  France,  or  with  neither,  or  with  both, 
her  national  conduct,  consequently  anting  out 
of  her  circumftances,  will  be  nearly  the 
fame,  that  is,  me  will  be  neutral.  Alliances 
have  fuch  a  natural  tendency  to  fink  into 
harmlefs  unoperative  things,  that  to  make 
them  a  caufe  for  going  to  war,  either  to 
prevent  their  being  formed,  or  to  break 
any  already  formed,  is  the  fillieil  fpecu- 
tion  that  war  can  be  made  upon,  or  wealth 
wafted  to  accomplim.  It  would  fcarcely  be 
worth  the  attempt,  if  war  could  be  carried 
on  without  expence,  becaufe  almoft  the 
whole  that  can  be  hoped  at  the  rifk  and 
expence  of  a  ,war,  is  effected  by  their  natu 
ral  tendency  to  inactivity. 

However  pompous  the  declarations  of  an 
alliance  may  be,  the  object  of  many  of  them 
is  no  other  than  good-will  and  reciprocally 
fecuring,  as  far  as  fuch  fecurity  can  go,  that 
neither  fhall  join  the  enemies  of  the  other 
m  any  war  that  may  happen;  But  the  na- 
D  tional 
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tional  circum fiances  of  Holland  operate  to 
enfure  this  tranquility  on  her  part  as  effec 
tually  to  the  power  me  is  not  allied  with,  as 
the  engagement  itfelf  does  to  the  power  with 
whom  me  is  allied ;  therefore  the  fecurity 
fron  circumstances  is  as  good  as  the  fecu 
rity  from  engagement. 

As  to  a  cordial  union  of  intereft  between 
Holland  and  England,  it  is  as  unnatural  to 
happen  as  between  two  individual  rivals  in 
the  fame  trade :  And  if  there  is  any  ftep 
that  England  could  take  to  put  it  at  a  ftill 
greater  diftance,  it  is  the  part  (he  is  now 
acting.  She  has  increafed  the  animofity  of 
Holland  on  the  fpeculative  politics  of  inte- 
refting  the  Stadtholder,  whofe  future  repofe 
depends  upon  uniting  with  the  oppofition  in 
Holland,  as  the  prefent  reign  did  with  the 
Scotch.  How  foolifh  then  has  been  the 
policy,  how  needlefs  the  expence,  of  endan 
gering  a  war  on  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Holland. 

A  cordiality  between  England  and  France 
is  lefs  improbable  than  between  England  and 
Holland.  It  is  not  how  an  Englishman 
feels  but  how  a  Dutchman  feels,  that  decides 
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this  queftion.  Between  England  and  France 
there  is  no  real  rivalfhip  of  intereft ;  it  is 
more  the  effed;  of  temper,  difpofition,  and 
the  jealoufy  of  confiding  in  each  other,  than 
any  fubftantial  caufe,  that  keeps  up  the 
animofity.  But  on  the  part  of  Holland 
towards  England,  there  is  over  and  above  the 
fpirit  of  animofity,  the  more  powerful  mo 
tives  of  interefted  commercial  rivalftiif^  and 
the  galling  remembrance  of  part  injuries. 
The  making  war  upon  them  under  Lord 
North's  adminiftration,  when  they  were  tak 
ing  no  part  in  the  hoftilities,.  but  merely 
afting  the  bufinefs  of  merchants,  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  will  not  eafily  be  forgotten 
by  them.  On  thefe  reafons,  therefore,  which 
are  naturally  deduced  from  the  operative  feel 
ings  of  mankind,  any  expectation  of  at 
taching  Holland  to  England  as  a  friendly 
power,  is  vague  and  futile.  Nature  has  her 
own  way  of  working  in  the  heart,  and  all 
plans  of  politics  not  founded  thereon  will 
difappoint  themfelves. 

Any  one  who  will   review  the  hiftory  of 

Engllfh  politics  for  feveral  years  paft,   muft 

perceive  that  they  have  been  directed  with- 
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put  fyftem.  To  eftablifli  this,  it  is  only  ne~ 
cerlary  to  examine  one  circumflance  frefh  in 
the  mind  of  every  man. 

The  American   war  was   profecuted   at   a 
very  great  expence,   on  the  publicly   declared 
opinion,  that  the  retaining  America  was  ne- 
ceffary    to    the  exiftence    of    England;     but 
America  being  now  feparated  from   England, 
the  prefent   politics    are,    that    flie    is  better 
without  her  than  with  her.     Both  thefe  can 
not  be  true,  and   their  contradiction  to  each 
other  mews  a  want  of  fyftem.     If  the  latter 
is  true,    it   amounts    to   an   impeachment  of 
the  political  judgment   of  government,   be- 
caufe  the  difcovery  ought  to  have  been  made 
before    the  .expence    was  gone    into.     This 
fingle  circumftance,  yet  frefh  in  every  man's 
mind,     is   fufficient    to    create    a    fufpicion, 
whether  the  prefent  meafures  are  more  wife 
ly  founded  than  the  former  ones ;   and  whe 
ther  experience  rimy  not  prove,  that  going  to 
war  for  the   fake   of  the   Stadtholder,  or  for 
the  hope    of  retaining   a   partial    intereft    in 
Holland,     who,    under  any    connection   can, 
from  circumftances,  be  np  more  than  a  neu 
tral 


tral  power,  is  not  as  weak  policy  as  going  to 
war  to  retain  America. 

If  England  is  powerful  enough  to  main 
tain  her  own  ground  and  confequence  in  the 
world  as  an  independent  nation,  me  needs 
no  foreign  connection.  If  me  is  not,  the 
fa6l  contradicts  the  popular  opinion  that  me 
is.  Therefore,  either  her  politics  are  wrong, 
or  her  true  condition  is  not  what  me  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be.  Either  me  muft  give  up  her 
opinion  to  juftify  her  politics,  or  renounce 
her  politics  to  vindicate  her  opinion. 

If  fome  kind  of  connection  with  Holland 
is  fuppofed  to  be  an  objeft  worthy  fome  ex- 
pence  to  obtain,  it  may  be  afked  why  was 
that  connexion  broken  by  making  war  upon 
her  in  the  laft  war.  ff  it  was  not  then  worth 
preferving  without  expence,  is  it  now  worth 
re-obtaining  at  a  vaft  expence?  If  the  Hol 
landers  do  not  like  the  English,  can  they  be 
made  to  like  them  againft  their  wills  ?  If  it 
{hall  be  faid  that  under  the  former  connec 
tion  they  were  unfriendly,  will  they  be  more 
friendly  under  any  othevr?  They  were  then 
in  as  free  a  fituation  to  chuie  as  any  fu 
ture  circumftances  can  make  them,  and, 
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therefore,  the  national  governing  fentiment 
of  the  country  can  be  eafily  difcovered,  for  it 
fignifies  not  what  or  who  a  Stadtholder  may 
be,  that  which  governs  Holland  is,  and  al 
ways  muft  be,  a  commercial  principle,  and  it 
will  follow  this  line  in  ipite  of  politics.  In- 
tereft  is  as  predominant  and  as  filent  in  its 
operations  as  love ;  it  refifts  all  the  attempts  of 
force,  and  countermines  all  the  ftratagem  of 
confront, 

The  moft  able  Englifh  Statefmen  and  Po 
liticians  have  always  held  it  as  a  principle, 
that  foreign  connections  ferved  only  to  em- 
barrafs  and  exhauft  England.  That,  furround- 
cd  by  the  ocean,  me  could  not  be  invaded  as 
countries  are  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  that  her  infular  fituation  dictated  to  her 
a  different  fyftem  of  politics  to  what  thofe 
countries  required,  and  that  to  be  enleagued 
with  them  was  facrificing  the  advantages  of 
fituation  to  a  capricious  fyftem  of  politics. 
That  tho'  me  might  ferve  them,  they  could 
not  much  ferve  her,  and  that  as  the  fervice 
muft  at  all  times  be  paid  for,  it  could  always 
be  procured  when  it  was  wanted ;  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  take  it  up  in  this  line 
2  than 


than  to  embarrafs  herfelf  with  fpeculative  al 
liances  that  ferved  rather  to  draw  her  into  a 
Continental  war  on  their  account,  than  extri 
cate  her  from  a  war  undertaken  on  her  own 
account. 

From  this  difcuffion  of  the  affairs  of  Hol 
land,  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  Holland  as 
an  objed  for  war,  we  will  proceed  to  ihew 
that  neither  England  nor  France  are  in  a 
condition  to  go  to  war,  and  that  there  is  no 
prefent  objecl  to  the  one  or  the  other  to 
recompence  the  expence  that  each  muft  be 
at,  or  atone  to  the  fubjeds  of  either  for  the 
additional  burthens  that  muft  be  brought 
upon  them.  I  defend  the  caufe  of  the  poor, 
of  the  manufactures,  of  the  tradefman,  of 
the  farmer,  and  of  all  thofe  on  whom  the 
real  burthen  of  taxes  fall — but  above  all,  I 
defend  the  caufe  of  humanity. 

It  will  always  happen,  that  any  rumouf 
of  war  will  be  popular  among  a  great  num 
ber  of  people  in  London.  There  are  thou- 
fands  who  live  by  it ;  it  is  their  harveft  j 
and  the  clamour  which"  thofe  people  keep 
up  in  news-papers  and  converfations,  pafles 
unfufpicioufly  for  the  voice  of  the  people, 
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and  it  is  not  t]ll  after  the  mifchief  is  done, 
that  the  deception  is  difcovered. 

Such  people  are  continually  holding  up 
in  very  magnified  terms  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  and  the  deprefled  condition  of  France, 
as  reafons  for  commencing  a  war,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  either  of  thefe  fubjecls. 

But  admitting  them  to  be  as  true,  as  they 
are  falfe,  as  will  be  hereafter  {hewn,  it  cer 
tainly  indicates  a  vilenefs  in  the  national 
difpofition  of  any  country,  that  will  make 
the  accidental  internal  difficulties  to  which 
&11  nations  are  fubjecl:,  and  fome times  en 
cumbered  with,  a  reafon  for  making  war 
upon  them.  The  amazing  encreafe  and 
magnitude  of  the  paper  currency  now  float 
ing  in  all  parts  of  England,  expofes  her  to 
a  fhock  as  much  more  tremendous  than  the 
fhock  occafioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
South  Sea  funds,  as  the  quantity  of  credit 
and  paper  currency  is  now  greater  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  Whenever  fuch  a  cir~ 
cumftance  fliall  happen,  and  the  wiiert  men 
in  the  nation  are,  and  cannot  avoid  "being, 
imprefied  with  the  danger,  it  would  be 
looked  upon  a  bafenefs  in  France  to  make 
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the  dirtrefs  and  misfortune  of  Efi^ferra  a 
caufe  and  an  opportunity  for  making  war 
upon  her,  yet  this  hedious  infidelity  is 
publicly  avowed  in  England.  The  bank 
ruptcy  of  1719?  was  precipitated  by  the 
great  credit  which  the  funds  then  had,  and 
the  confidence  which  people  placed  in  them; 
Is  not  credit  making  infinitely  greater  ftrides 
now  than  it  made  then  ?  Is  not  confidence 
equally  as  blind  now  as  at  that  day?  The 
people  then  fiippofed  themfelves  as  wife  as 
they  do  now,  yet  they  were  miferably  de 
ceived;  and  the  deception  that  has  once  hap 
pened  will  happen  again  from  the  fame 

caufes. 

Credit  is  not   money,   and    therefore  it  is 

not  pay,  neither  can  it  be  put  in  the  place 
of  money  in  the  end.  It  is  only  the  means 
of  getting  into  debt,  not  the  means  of  get 
ting  out,  otherwife  the  national  debt  could 
not  accumulate;  and  the  delufio'n  which 
nations  are  under  refpecling  the  extention  of 
credit  is  exaclly  like  that  which  every  mart 
efpedinglife  the  end  is  always  nearer 
than  was  expected ;  and  we  become  bank- 
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,  rupts  in  time  by  the  fame  delufion  that  na 
tions  become  bankrupts  in  property. 

The  little  which  nations  know,  or  are 
fome  times  willing  to  know,  of  each  other, 
ferves  to  precipitate  them  into  wars  which 
neither  would  have  undertaken,  had  fhe 
fully  known  the  extent  of  the  power  and 
circumftarices  of  the  other ;  it  may  there 
fore  be  of  fome  ufe  to  place  the  circum- 
fiances  of  England  and  France  in  a  compa* 
rative  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  accidental  circum- 
ftances  of  a  nation  muft  be  thrown  out  of 
the  account.  By  accidental  circumftances  is 
meant,  thofe  temporary  disjointings  and  de 
rangements  of  its  internal  fyftem  which 
every  nation  in  the  world  is  fubject  to,  and 
which,  like  accidental  fits  of  ficknefs  in  the 
human  body,  prevents  in  the  interim  the  full 
exertions  and  exercife  of  its  natural  powers. 

The  fubftantial  bafis  of  the  power  of  a 
nation  arifes  out  of  its  population,  its  wealth 
and  its  revenues.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  difpofition  of  the  people.  Each  of  thefe 
will  be  fpoken  to  as  we  proceed. 

Inftances 


Inftances  are  not  wanting  to  fhew  that 
a  nation  confiding  too  much  on  its  natural 
ftrength,  is  lefs  inclined  to  be  aftive  in  its 
operations  than  one  of  lefs  natural  powers 
who  is  obliged  to  fupply  that  deficiency  by 
encreafing  its  exertions.  This  has  often 
been  the  cafe  between  England  and  France. 
The  activity  of  England  arifing  from  its 
fears,  has  fometimes  exceeded  the  exertions 
of  France  repofing  on  its  confidence. 

But  as  this  depends  on  the  accidental  dif- 
pofition  of  a  people,  it  will  not  always  be 
the  fame.  It  is  a  matter  well  known  to 
every  man  who  has  lately  been  in  France, 
that  a  very  extraordinary  change  is  working 
itfelf  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  na 
tion.  A  fpirit  that  will  render  France  ex 
ceedingly  formidable  whenever  its  govern 
ment  mall  embrace  the  fortunate  opportu 
nity  of  doubling  its  ftrength  by  allying,  if 
it  may  be  fo  expreflfed,  (for  it  is  difficult  to 
exprefs  a  new  idea  by  old  terms)  the  Ma- 
jefty  of  the  Sovereign  with  the  Majefty  of 
the  nation  ;  for  of  all  alliances  this  is  infi 
nitely  the  'ftrongeft  and  the  fafeft  to  be 
truiied  to,  becaufe  the  intereft  fo  formed, 
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operating  againfl  external  encmes  can 
jiever  be  divided. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  certain  rule,  that  a 
fubject  of  any  country  attached  to  the  go-. 
vernment  on  the  principles  abo  e-mentioned 
Is  of  twice  the  value  he  was  before.  Free 
dom  in  the  fubject  is  not  a  diminution,  as 
was  formerly  believed,  of  the  power  of  go  - 
vernment,  but  an  increafe  of  it.  Yet  the 
prpgrefs  by  which  changes  of  this  kind  are 
effected,  requires  to  be  nicely  attended  to. 

Were  governments  to  offer  freedom  to  the 
people,  or  to  fhew  an  anxiety  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  the  offer  moft  probably  would  be  re 
jected.  The  pyrpoie  for  which  it  was  of 
fered,  might  be  miftrufted.  Therefore  the 
defire  muft  originate  with,  and  proceeci  from 
the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  when  the  im- 
preffion  becomes  univerfal,  and  not  befores 
is  the  important  moment  for  the  moft  ef 
fectual  confolidatian  of  national  ftrength  an4 
greatnefs  that  can  take  place. 

While  this  change  is  working,  there  will 
pppear  a  kind  of  chaos  in  the  nation;  but 
the  creation  we  enjoy  arqfe  put  of  a  chaos, 
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our  greateft  ble  flings  appear  to  having 
confufed  beginning. 

Therefore,  we  may  take  It  for  granted, 
that  what  has  at  this  moment  the  appear 
ance  of  diforder  in  France,  is  no  more  than 
one  of  the  natural  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  circumftances  by  which  nations  acquire 
the  fummit  of  their  greatnefs.  The  Pro 
vincial  Affemblies  already  began  in  France, 
are  as  full,  or  rather  a  fuller  reprefentation 
of  the  people  than  the  Parliaments  of  Eng^ 
land  are. 

The  French,  or,  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  the  Franks,  (from  whence  came 
the  Englifh  word  Frank  and  Free) were  once 
the  freeft  people  in  Europe;  and  as  nations 
appear  to  have  their  periodical  revolutions, 
it  is  very  probable  they  will  be  fo  again. 
The  change  is  already  began.  The  people 
of  France,  as  is  before  obferved,  are  begin - 
ing  to  think  for  themfelves,  and  the  people 
of  England  refigning  up  the  prerogative  of 
thinking* 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  pre- 
fent  condition  of  England  and  France  as  to 
population,  revenues  and  wealth,  and  to  (hew 
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that  neither  is  in  a  condition  of  going  to 
war,  and  that  war  can  end  in  nothing  but 
lofs,  and,  moft  probably,  a  temporary  ruin  to 
both  nations. 

To  eftablifh  this  point  fo  neceffary  for 
both  nations  to  be  impreffed  with,  a  free 
invefligation  of  all  the  matters  connected  with 
it  is  indifpenfible  :  If,  therefore,  any  thing 
herein  advanced  fhall  be  difagreeable,  it 
muft  be  juftified  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
better  to  be  known  in  order  to  prevent 
ruin,  than  to  be  concealed,  when  fuch  con 
cealment  ferves  only  to  haften  the  ruin  on. 

OF     POPULATION. 

The  Population  of  France  being  upwards 
of  twenty-four  millions,  is  more  than 
double  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  $ 
befides  which  France  recruits  more  foldiers 
in  SwiiTerland  than  England  does  in  Scot 
land  and  Ireland.  To  this  may  likewife  be 
added,  that  England  and  Ireland  are  not  on 
the  beft  terms.  The  fufp'icion  that  Eng 
land  governs  Ireland  for  the  purpofe  of  keep* 
ing  her  Jovv.to  prevent  her  becoming  a  rival 
in  trade  and  manufactures,  will  always  ope 
rate 
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rite  to  hold  Ireland  in  a  Hate  of  fentimentai 
hoftilities  with  England. 

REVENUES. 

The  Revenues  of  France  are  twenty-four 
millions  fterling.  The  Revenues  of  Eng 
land  fifteen  millions  and  an  half.  The 
taxes  per  head  in  France  are  twenty  {hillings 
fterling  ;  the  taxes  per  head  in  England  are 
two  pounds  four  {hillings  and  two  pence. 
The  national  debt  in  France  including  the 
life  annuities  (which  are  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  debt,  and  are  annually  expiring)  at 
eleven  years  purchafe,  is  one  hundred  and 
forty- two  millions  fterling.  The  national 
debt  of  England,  the  whole  of  which  is  on 
perpetual  intereft  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  millions.  The  national  debt 
of  France  contains  a  power  of  annihi 
lating  itfelf  without  any  new  taxes  for  that 
purpofe  ;  becaufe  it  needs  no  more  than  to 
apply  the  life  annuities  as  they  expire  to  the 
purchafe  of  the  other  three- fifths,  which 
are  on  perpetual  intereft  :  But  the  national 
debt  of  England  has  not  this  advantage,  and 
therefore  the  million  a  year  that  is  to  be 

applied 


applied  towards  reducing  it  is  fo  muck  acU 
tional  tax  upon  the  people,  over  and  above 
the  current  fervice. 

WEALTH; 

This  is  an  important  invefligatiorij  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  heard  with  patience,  and 
judged  of  without  prejudice. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people 
to  mi  (lake  one  thing  for  another*  Do  not 
thole  who  are  crying  up  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  mifiake  a  paper  currency  for 
riches  ?  To  afcertain  this  point  may  be  one 
of  the  means  of  preventing  that  ruin  which 
cannot  fail  to  follow  by  perfifting  in  the 
sniftake. 

The  highefl  eftimation  that  is  made  of 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  iilver  in  Britain 
at  this  prefent  day  is  twenty  millions  :  and 
thofe  who  are  moft  converfant  with  money 
tranfa&ions,  believe  it  to  be  considerably 
below  that  fum.  Yet  this  is  no  more 
money  than  what  the  nation  poflefied 
twenty  years'  a^o  and  therefore,  whatever 
her  trade  may  b ;,  it  has  produced  to  her  no 
profit.  Certainly  no  man  can  be  fo  unwife 
2  *$s 
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is  to  fuppofe  that  encrcafing  the  quantity  of 
bank  notes,  which  is  done  with  as  little 
trouble  as  printing  of  news-papers,  is  na 
tional  wealth.  r^~- 

The  quantity  of  money  in  the  nation  was 
very  well  afcertained  in  the  years  1773^ 
74,  and  76,  by  calling  in  the  light  gold 
coin. 

There  were  upwards  of  fifteen  millions 
and  a  half  of  gold  coin  then  called  in,  which* 
with  upwards  of  two  millions  of  heavy  gui 
neas  that  remained  oiit,  and  the  filver  coin, 
made  above  twenty  millions;  which  is  more 
than  there  is  at  this  day.  there  is  an  amaz 
ing  increafe  in  the  circulation  of  Bank  paper, 
which  is  no  more  national  wealth  than  news 
papers  are  ;  becaufe  an  increafe  of  prornif- 
fary  notes,  the  capital  remaining  unincreaf- 
ed,  or  not  increasing  in  the  fame  propor 
tion,  is  no  increafe  of  wealth.  It  ferves  to 
raife  falfe  ideas  which  the  judicious  foon 
difcover^  and  the  ignorant  experience  to  their 
coft. 

Out  of  twenty  millions  fterling,  the  pre- 

fent  quantity  of  real  money    in  the  nation, 

it  would  be  too  great  an  allowance    to  fay 
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that  one  fourth  of  that  fum,  which  is  five 
.millions,  was  in  London.  But  even  admit- 
mitting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  would  require 
no  very  uncommon  powers  to  afcertain  pretty 
nearly  what  proportion  of  that  fum  of  five 
millions  could  be  in  the  bank.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  fuppofe  it  could  be  lefs  than 
half  a  million,  and  extravagant  to  fuppofe  it 
could  be  two  millions. 

It  likewife  requires  no  very  extraordinary 
difcernment  to  afcertain  how  immenfe  the 
quantity  of  Bank  Notes,  compared  to  its  ca 
pital  in  the  Bank  muft  be,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  that  the  national  taxes  are  paid  in 
Bank  Notes,  that  all  great  tranfactions  are 
done  in  Bank  Notes,  and  that  were  a  loan 
for  twenty  millions  to  be  opened  at  the  meet 
ing  of  Parliament,  it  would  mod  probably  be 
fubfcribed  in  a  few  days :  Yet  all  men  muft 
know  the  loan  could  not  be  paid  in  money, 
becaufe  it  is  at  leaft  four  times  greater  than 
all  the  money  in  London,  including  the 
Bankers  and  the  Bank  amount  too.  In  mort, 
every  thing  fhews  that  the  rage  that  over 
run  America,  for  paper  money,  or  paper  cur 
rency,  has  reached  to  England  under  another 
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name.  There  it  was  called  Continental 
Money,  and  here  it  is  called  Bank  Notes. 
But  it  fignifies  not  what  name  it  bears,  if 
the  capital  is  not  equal  to  the  redemption. 

There  is  likewife  another  circumftance 
that  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  with  fome  force 
when  it  is  mentioned,  becaufe  every  man 
that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  money  tranf- 
adtions,  will  feel  the  truth  of  it,  tho'  he  may 
not  before  have  -reflected  upon  it.  It  is  the 
embarraffed  condition  into  which  the  gold 
coin  is  thrown  by  the  neceffity  of  weighing 
it,  and  by  refufing  guineas  that  are  even 
ftanding  weight,  and  there  appears  to  be-but 
few  heavy  ones.  Whether  this  is  intended 
to  force  the  Paper  Currency  into  circulation, 
is  not  here  attempted  to  be  afferted,  but  it 
certainly  has  that  effect  to  a  very  great  de 
gree,  becaufe  people,  rather  than  fubmit  to 
the  trouble  and  hazard  of  weighing,  will  take 
paper  in  preference  to  money.  This  was 
once  the  cafe  in  America. 

The  natural  effect  of  encreaiing  and  con 
tinuing   to  increafe  paper  currencies   is   that 
of  banifhing  the   real  money.     The  fhadow 
F  2  takes 
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takes  place  of  the  fubftance  till  the  country 
is  left  with  only  fhadows  in  its  hands. 

A  trade  that  does  not  increafe  the  quan 
tity  of  real  money  in  a  country,  cannot  be 
ftiled  a  profitable  trade ;  yet  this  is  certainly 
the  cafe  with  England :  and  as  to  credit,  of 
which  fo  much  has  been  faid,  it  may  be 
founded  on  ignorance  or  a  falfe  belief,  as  well . 
as  on  real  ability. 

In  Amfterdam  the  money  depofited  in  the 
Bank  is  never  taken  out  again.  The  de- 
pofitors,  when  they  have  debts  to  pay,  tranf- 
fer  their  right  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
are  indebted,  and  thpfe  again  proceed  by  the 
fame  practice,  and  the  transfer  of  the  right 
goes  for  payment ;  now  could  all  the  money 
depofited  in  the  Bank  of  Amfcerdam  be  pri 
vately  removed  away,  and  the  matter  be  kept 
a  fecret,  the  ignorance,  or  the  belief  that  the 
money  was  ftill  there,  would  give  the  fame 
credit  as  if  it  had  not  been  removed.  In 
fliort,  credit  is  often  no  more  than  an  opi 
nion,  and  the  difference  between  credit  and 
money  is  that  money  requires  no  opinion  to 
fupport  it. 

All 
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All  the  countries  in  Europe  annually  in- 
p-eafe  in  their  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  ex 
cept  England.  By  the  regiflers  kept  at  Lif- 
bon  and  Cadiz,  the  two  ports  into  which 
the  gold  and  filver  from  South  America  are 
imported,  it  appears  that  above  eighty  mil 
lions  fterling  ha^e  been  imported  within 
twenty  years  *.  This  has  fpread  itfelf  over 
Europe,  and  increafed  the  quantity  in  all  the 
countries  on  the  Continent,  yet  twenty  years 
ago.  there  was  as  much  gold  and  filver  in 
England  as  there  is  at  this  time. 

The  value  of  the  filver  imported  into  Eu 
rope  exceeds  that  of  the  gold,  yet  every  one 
can  fee  there  is  no  increafe  of  filver  coin  in 
England;  very  little  filver  coin  appearing 
except  what  are  called  Birmingham  Shillings, 
which  have  a  faint  impreffion  of  King  Wil 
liam  on  one  fide,  and  are  imooth  on  the 
other, 

In  what  is  the  profits  of  trade  to  iliew  it- 
felf  but  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  that 

t  From  1763  to  17*77,  3  period  of  fifteen  years  of 
peace,  the  regiflered  importations  of  gold  and  filver 
into  Lifbon  and  Cadiz,  was  feventy  millions  flerling, 
befid'es  what  was  privately  landed, 

which 
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which  is  the  object  of  trade,  money.  An 
increafe  of  paper  is  not  an  increafe  of  na 
tional  profit  any  more  than  it  is  an  increafe 
of  national  money,  and  the  confounding  pa 
per  and  money  together,  or  not  attending  to 
the  diftinftion,  is  a  rock  that  the  nation  will 
one  day  fplit  upon. 

Whether  the  payment  of  intereft  to  fo 
reigners,  or  the  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  or 
the  nation  embroling  itfelf  in  foreign  wars, 
or  whether  the  amount  of  all-  the  trade  which 
England  carries  on  with  different  parts  of 
the  world,  collectively  taken,  balances  itfelf 
without  profit ;  whether  one  or  all  of  thefe 
is  the  caufe,  why  the  quantity  of  money 
does  not  encreafe  in  England  is  not,  in  this 
place,  the  object  of  enquiry.  It  is  the  facl: 
and  not  the  caufe  that  is  the  matter  here 
treated  of. 

Men  immerfed  in  trade  and  the  concerns 
of  a  counting-houfe,  are  not  the  moft  fpecu- 
lative  in  national  affairs,  or  always  the  heft 
judges  of  them.  Accustomed  to  run  rifks 
in  trade,  they  are  habitually  prepared  to 
run  rifks  with  Government,  and  though  they  [ 
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are  the  firft  to  fuffer,  they  are  often  the  laft 
to  forefee  an  evil. 

Let  us  now  cafl  a  look  towards  the  ma 
nufactures.  A  great  deal  has  been  faid  of 
their  flouriihing  condition,  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  too  much,  for  it  may  again  be 
afked,  where  is  the  profit  if  there  is  no  en- 
creafe  of  money  in  the  nation. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  ftaple 
manufacture  of  England,  and  this  is  evi 
dently  on  the  decline,  in  fome,  if  not  in  all, 
its  branches.  The  city  of  Norwich,  one 
of  the  moft  populous  cities  in  England,  And 
wholly  dependent  on  the  woollen  manufac 
ture,  is,  at  this  day  in  a  very  impoverished 
condition,  owing  to  the  decline  of  its  trade, 

But  not  to  reft  the  matter  on  a  general 
affertion,  or  embarrafs  it  with  numerous 
ftatements,  we  will  produce  a  circumftance 
by  which  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  trade 
may  be  afcertained. 

So  long  as  thirty  years  ago  the  price  paid 
to.  the  fpinners  'of  wool  was  one  {hilling-  for 
twenty-four  fkains,  each  itkain  containing  five 
hundred  and  fixty  yards.  This,  according 
to  the  term  of  the  trade,  was  called  giving  a 

fliilling 
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Shilling,  for  a  {hilling.  A  good  hand  would  fpin 
twelve  fkains,  which  was  fixpence  a  day. 

According  to  the  increafe  of  taxes,  and  the 
increafed  price  of  all  the  articles  of  life,  they 
certainly  ought  now  to  get  at  leaft  fifteen 
pence,  for  what  thirty  years  ago  they  got 
a  {hilling  for.  But  fuch  is  the  decline  of 
the  trade,  that  the  cafe  is  directly  the  con 
trary.  They  now  get  but  ninepence  for  the 
fhilling,  that  is*  they  get  but  ninepence  for 
what  thirty  years  ago  they  got  a  fhilling  for* 
Can  thefe  people  cry  out  for  war;  when  they 
are  already  half  ruined  by  the  decline  of 
trade,  and  half  devoured  by  the  increafe  of 
taxes. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  misfortunes 
which  that  part  of  the  country  fuiters,  and 
\vhichwill  extend  to  others.  The  Norfolk 
farmers  were  the  firft  who  went  into  the 
practice  of  manuring  their  land  with  marie  : 
but  time  has  fhewn,  that  though  it  gave  a 
Vigour  to  the  land  for  fome  years,  it  operated 
in  the  end  to  exhauft  its  {lamina  -y  that  the 
lands  in  many  parts  are  worfe  than  before 
they  began  to  marie,  and  that  it  will  not 
anf^/er  to  marie  a  fecdnd  time, 
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tile  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  Bir 
mingham  and  Sheffield  have  had  of  late  a 
confiderable  fpring,  but  this  appears  to  be 
rather  on  fpeciilation  than  certainty.  The 
fpeculations  on  the  American  market  have 
failed,  and  that  on  Ruffia  is  becoming  very 
precarious.  Experience  likewife  was  want 
ing  to  afcertain  the  quantity  which  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France  would  give  fale 
to,  and  it  is  moft  probable  the  eftimations 
have  been  too  high,  more  efpecially  as  Eng- 
lifli  goods  will  now  become  unpopular  in 
France,  which  was  not  the  cafe  before  the 
prefent  injudicious  rupture. 

But  in  the  heft  ftate  which  manufactures 
can  be  in,  they  are  very  unltable  fources  of 
national  wealth.  The  reafons  are,  that  they 
feldom  continue  long  in  one  fray.  The 
market  for  them  depends  upon  the  caprice 
of  fafhions,  and  fometimes  of  politics  in 
foreign  countries,  and  they  are  at  all  times 
cxpofed  to  rivaldiip  as  well  as  to  change* 
The  Americans  have  already  feveral  manu 
factures  among  them,  which  they  prefer  to 
the  Engliih,  fuch  as  axes,  fcythes,  fickles, 
houghs,  planes,  nails,  &c.  Window  glafs, 
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which  was  onceaconfiderable  article  of  export 
from  England  to  America,  the  Americans 
now  procure  from  other  countries,  nearly  as 
good  as  the  Englifh  Crown  Glafs,  and  but 
little  dearer  than  the  common  green  window 
glafs. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  fo  many 
pens  have  been  difplayed  to  fhew,  what  is 
called  the  increafe  of  the  commerce  of  Eng 
land,  and  yet  all  of  them  have  ftopt  fhort 
of  the  grand  point,  that  is,  they  have  gone 
no  farther  than  to  fhew  that  a  larger  num 
ber  of  fhipping,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
tonnage  have  been  employed  of  late  years 
than  formerly:  But  this  is  no  more  than 
what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  prefent  fafhion  of  the  world  is  com 
merce,  and  the  quantity  encreafes  in  France 
as  well  as  in  England. 

But  the  objed:  of  all  trade  is  profit,  and 
profit  fhews  itfelf,  not  by  an  increafe  of  paper 
currency,  for  that  may  be  nationally  had 
without  the  trouble  of  trade,  but  by  an  in 
creafe  of  real  money :  therefore  the  eflimation 
fliould  have  ended,  not  in  the  comparative 
quantity  of  fhipping  and  tonnage,  but  in 

the 
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the  comparitive  quantity  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver. 

Had  the  quantity  of  gold  and'  filver  in- 
creafed  in  England,  the  miniflerial  writers 
would  not  have  ftopt  fhort  at  Shipping  and 
tonnage  -y  but  if  they  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  they  muft  know  that  it  does  not 
increafe,  and  that  the  deception  is  occafion- 
ed  by  the  increafe  of  paper  inftead  of  money, 
and  that  as  paper  continue  to  increafe,  gold 
and  filver  will  diminim.  Poorer  in  wealth 
and  richer  in  tlelufion. 

Something  is  radically  wrong,  and  time 
will  difcover  it  to  be  putting  paper  in  the 
room  of  money. 

Out  of  one  hundred  millions  fterling  of 
gold  and  filver,  which  muft  have  been  im 
ported  into  Europe  from  South  America 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  peace  before 
laft,  it  does  not  appear  that  England  has  de 
rived  or  retains  any  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Neckar  ftates  the  annual  increafe  of 
gold  and  filver  in  France,that  is, the  proportion 
which  France  draws  of  the  annual  importa 
tion  into  Europe,  to  be  upwards  of  one  million 
fterling  :  But  England,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty 
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years,  does  not  appear  to  have  enrceafed  in 
any  thing  but  paper  currency. 

Credulity  is  wealth  while  credulity  lafts* 
and  credit  is,  in  a  thoufand  in  fiances,  the 
child  of  credulity.  It  requires  no  more  faith 
to  believe  paper  to  be  money,  than  to  believe 
a  man  could  go  into  a  quart  bottle;  and  the 
nation  whofe  credulity  can  be  impofed  upon 
by  bottle  conjuring,  can,  for  a  time,  be  im 
pofed  upon  by  paper  conjuring. 

From  thefe  matters  we  pafs  on  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  the  national  debt, 
which  is  another  fpecies  of  paper  currency. 

In  fhort  to  whatever  point  the  eye  is  di- 
refted,  whether  to  the  money,  the  paper,  the 
manufactures,  the  taxes,  or  the  debt,  the  in 
ability  of  fupporting  a  war  is  evident,  unlefs 
it  is  intended  to  carry  it  on  by  fleecing  the 
fkin  over  peoples  ears  by  taxes;  and  there 
fore  the  endangering  the  nation  in  a  war  for 
the  fake  of  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  or 
the  King  of  Pruflia,  or  any  other  foreign  af 
fairs,  from  which  England  can  derive  no 
poffible  advantage,  is  an  abfurd  and  ruinous 
fyftem  of  politics. 

France 
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France  perhaps  is  not  in  a  better  fituation, 
and,  therefore,  a  war  where  both  mufl  lofe, 
and  wherein  they  could  only  a<£l  the  part  of 
feconds,  muft  hiftorically  have  been  deno 
minated  a  boyiih,  foolilh,  unneceffary 
quarrel. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
national  debt,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a 
general  review  of  the  different  manner  of 
carrying  on  war  fince  the  revolution  to  what 
was  the  practice  before. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  intervals  of 
peace  and  war  always  found  means  to  pay 
off  the  expence,  and  leave  the  nation  clear 
of  incumbrances  at  the  commencement  of 
any  fucceeding  war;  and  even  for  fome 
years  after  the  Revolution  this  practice  was 
continued. 

From  the  year  1688, (the  sera  of  the  Revo-* 
luticn)  to  the  year  1702,  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  the  fums  borrowed  by  Government  at 
different  times,  amounted  to  forty-four  mil 
lions;  yet  this  fum  was  paid  off  almoft  as 
faft  as  it  \vas  borrowed  ;  thirty-four  mil 
lions  being  paid  off,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1702.  This  was  a  greater  exer- 
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tion  than  the  nation  has  ever  made  fince,  for 
exertion  is  not  in  borrowing  but  in  paying, 

From  that  time  wars  have  been  carried 
on  by  borrowing  and  funding  the  capital  on 
a  perpetual  intereft,  inftead  of  paying  it  off, 
and  thereby  continually  carrying  forward 
and  accumulating  the  weight  and  expence 
of  every  war  into  the  next.  By  this  means 
that  which  \vas  light  at  firft,  becomes  im- 
menfely  heavy  at  laft.  The  nation  has 
now  on  its  fhoulders  the  weight  of  all  the 
wars  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  This 
practice  is  exactly  like  that  of  loading  a 
horfe  with  a  feather  at  a  time  till  you  break 
his  back.  ^;/ 

'The  national  debt  exhibits  at  this  day  a 
ftriking  novelty.  It  has  travelled  on  in  a  cir 
cular  progreffion  till  the  amount  of  the 
annual  intereft  has  exactly  overtaken,  or  be 
come  equal  to,  the  firft  capital  of  the  na 
tional  debt,  NINE  MILLIONS.  Here  begins 
the  evidence  of  the  predictions  fo  long  fore 
told  by  the  ableft  calculators  in  the  nation. 
The  intereft  will,  in  fucceffion  overtake  all 
the  fucceeding  capitals,  and  that  with  the 
proportioned  rapidity  with  which  thofe  ca 
pitals 
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pitals  accumulated ;  becaufe  by  continuing 
the  practice,  not  only  higher  and  higher  pre 
miums  muft  be  given  for  loans,  butx  the 
money,  or  rather  the  paper,  will  not  go  fb  far 
as  it  formerly  did,  and  therefore  the  debt 
will  encreafe  with  a  continually  encreaiing 
velocity. 

The  expence  of  every  war,  fince  the  na^ 
tional  debt  began,  has,  upon  an  average,  been 
double  the  expence  of  the  war  preceding  it  t 
the  expence  therefore  of  the  next  war  will  be 
at  leaft  two  hundred  millions,  which  will  en 
creafe  the  annual  intereft  to  at  lead  feventeen 
millions,  and  confequently  the  taxes  in  the 
fame  proportion  ;  the  following  war  will  en 
creafe  the  intereft  to  thirty-three  millions, 
and  a  third  war  will  mount  up  the  intereft  to 
fixty-five  millions.  This  is  not  going  on  in 
the  fpirit  of  prediction,  but  taking  what  has 
already  been  as  a  rule  for  what  will  yet  be, 
and  therefore  the  nation  has  but  a  mifcrable 
profpect  to  look  at.  The  weight  of  accu 
mulating  intereft  is  not  much  felt  till  after 
many  years  have  palled  over;  but  when  it- 
begins  to  be  heavy,  as  it  does  now,  the  bur 
then  encreafes  like  that  of  purchafing  a  horfe 

with 
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with  a  farthing  for  the  firft  nail  of  the  fhoe 
and  doubling  it. 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  fcheme  of  reducing  the 
national  debt  by  a  million  a  year,  applied  to 
the  purchafe  of  flock,  it  will  turn  out,  to  fay 
no  worfe  of  it,  a  ridiculous  and  frivolous 
project :  For  if  a  minifter  has  not  experience 
enough  to  diftinguifh  a  feather  in  the  air, 
and  fuch  there  always  will  be,  from  the 
God  of  War,  nor  the  clamours  and  inte- 
reft  of  thofe  who  are  feeking  for  jobs  and 
contracts,  from  the  voice  and  inrereft  of  the 
people,  he  will  foon  precipitate  the  nation 
into  fome  ufineceflary  war :  and  therefore^ 
any  fcheme  of  redemption  of  the  debty 
founded  on  the  fuppofed  continuance  of  peace/ 
willj  with  fuch  conduct,  be  no  more  than  a 
balloon. 

That  the  funding  lyftem  contains  within 
itfelf  the  feeds  of  its  own  deftruction,  is  as 
certain  as  that  of  the  human  body  contain 
ing  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  death.  The 
event  is  as  fixed  as  fate>  unlefs  it  cannot  7oe 
taken  as  a  proof  that  becaufe  we  are  not  dead 
we  are  not  to  die* 

The 
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The  confequence  of  the  funding  fcheme, 
even  if  no  other  event  takes  place,  will  be  to 
create  two  violent  parties  in  the  nation. 
The  one  goaded  by  taxes  continually  encreaf- 
ing  to  pay  the  intereft,  the  other  reaping  a 
benefit  from  the  taxes  by  receiving  the  inte 
reft.  This  is  very  ftrongly  fhadowed  forth, 
like  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  by  the  in 
genious  author  of  the  Commercial  Atlas,  in 
his  obfervations  on  the  national  debt. 

The  flumber  that  for  feveral  years  has 
over-fliadowed  the  nation  in  all  matters  of 
public  finance,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  laft 
for  ever.  The  people  have  not  yet  awakened 
to  the  fubjeft,  and  this  is  taken  for  granted 
they  never  Awill.  But,  if  a  fuppofed  unne- 
ceflkry  expenditure  of  between  five  and  fix 
millions  iterling  in  the  finances  of  France, 
(for  the  writer  undertakes  not  to  judge  of 
the  faft)  has  awakened  that  whole  nation,  a 
people  fuppofed  to  ^e  perfectly  docile  in  all 
national  matters,  fiirely  the  people  of  Eng 
land  will  not  be.lefs  attentive  to  their  rights 
and  properties.  If  this  fhould  not  be  the 
cafe,  the  inference  will  be  fairly  drawn,  that 
England  is  loflng  the  fpirit  that  France  is 

H  taking 
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taking  up,  and  that  it  is  an  ingenious  device 
in  the  Miniftry  to  compofe  the  nation  to  un 
popular  and  unneceffary  taxes,  by  {hamming 
a  victory  when  there  was  no  enemy  at  hand. 
In  fhort,  every  war  ferves  to  encreafe  every 
kind  of  paper  currency  in  the  nation,  and 
to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
by  lending  it  to  Prullia  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  credulity  is  a 
ftrong  trait  in  the  Englifh  character  ;  and 
this  has  in  no  inftance  (hewn  itfelf  more  than 
in  miftaking  paper  for  money,  except  it  be 
in  the  unaccountable  ignorance  of  miftaking 
the  debt  of  the  nation  for  riches.  But  the 
fufpicion  is  beginning  to  awake. 

We  will  clofe  this  article  with  obferving, 
that  a  new  kind  of  paper  currency  has  arofe 
within  a  few  years,  which  is  that  of  country 
Bank  Notes ;  almoft  every  town  now  has 
its  Bank,  its  Paper  Mint,  and  the  coinage 
of  paper  is  become  univerfal.  In  the  mean 
time  the  melting  down  the  light  guineas,' 
and  recoining  them,  paffes  with  thofe  who 
know  no  better  for  an  encreafe  of  money  ; 
becaule  every  new  guinea  they  fee,  and 

which 


which  is  but  feldom,  they  naturally  fuppofe 
to  be  a  guinea  more,  when  it  is  really  nothing 
elfe  than  an  old  guinea  new  call. 

From  this  account  of  the  money,  paper, 
and  national  debt  of  England,  we  proceed 
to  compare  it  with  the  money,  paper,  and 
national  debt  of  France. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  paper  has  not 
the  credit  in  France  which  it  has  in  Eng 
land,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  much 
le'fs  of  it.  This  has  naturally  operated  to 
encreafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in 
France,  and  prevent  the  encreafe  of  paper. 

The  higheft  eftimation  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  in  England,  as  already  ftated, 
is  twenty  millions  fterling,  and  the  quantity 
of  paper  grafted  thereon  immenfe. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  France, 
is  upwards  of  ninety  millions  fterling,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  grafted  thereon,  trifling. 
France,  therefore,  has  a  long  run  of  credit 
yet  in  referve,  which  England  has  already 
expended  ;  and  it  will  naturally  follow,  that 
when  the  Government  of  France  and  the 
nation  (hall  adjuft  their  differences  by  an 
amicable  embrace  of  each  other,  that  this 
H  2  referved 
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referved  credit  will  be  brought  forth,  and 
the  power  of  France  will  be  at  leaft  doubly 
encreafed.  The  adjuftment  of  thefe  diffe 
rences  is  but  the  bufinefs  of  a  day,  whenever 
its  Government  fhall  fee  the  proper  moment 
for  doing  it ;  and  nothing  would  precipitate 
this  event  more  than  a  war.  The  cry  of 
•war,  from  the  injudicious  provocations  given 
by  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  and  the  difadvan- 
tageous  effe6l  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  is 
becoming  p  pular  in  France. 

The  near  iituation  of  France  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  two  countries  which  import 
gold  and  lilver,  and  her  manufa6tures  being 
better  adapted  to  the  warm  climate  of  thofe 
ecuntries  than  the  manufactures  of  Eng 
land,    give   her   fuperior  opportunities  of 
drawing  money  into  the  nation  ;  and  as  fhe 
has  but  little  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  the 
money  fo  drawn  in  is  not  drawn  out  again, 
as  in  England.     Another  advantage  is,  that 
from  the  greatnefs  of  her  dominions,  fhe  has 
no  occafion  to  wafte  her  wealth  in  hiring 
foreign  troops,  as  is  the  practice  with  Eng 
land  ;  and  a  third  advantage  is,  that  the 
money  which  England  fquanders  in  Pruflia 

and 
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and  other  countries  on  the  Continent  ferves 
to  encreafe  the  wealth  of  France,  becaufe  a 
confiderable  part  of  it  centers  there  through 
the  medium  of  her  commerce. 

Admitting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
contain  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  the 
quantity  of  money  per  head  is  forty  fhil* 
lings ;  the  money  per  head  in  France  is 
three  pounds  fifteen  {hillings,  which  is 
neefrly  double. 

The  national  debt  of  England,  compared 
to  the  whole  amount  of  money  in  the  na 
tion,  is  as  twelve  is  to  one,  that  is,  the  debt 
is  twelve  times  greater  than  all  the  money 
amounts  to. 

The  national  debt  of  France,  compared  to 
the  whole  amount  of  her  money,  is  confider- 
ably  lefs  than  as  two  is  to  one,  that  is,  her  debt 
is  not  fo  much  as  twice  the  amount  of  her 
money.  France,  therefore,  a;  already  ftated, 
has  an  immenfe  credit  in  referve  whenever 
the  fettlement  of  her  prefent  internal  diffe 
rences  fhall  furnifh  her  with  the  means  of 
employing  it ;  and  that  period,  fo  much  to 

l>e  dreaded  by  England,  is  haftening  on. 
• 
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The  annual  intereft  of  the  national  debt 
of  England  and  France  are  nearly  equal, 
being  NINE  MILLIONS  fterling  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  above  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  the  annual  intereft  of  France  are 
only  life  annuities.  The  intereft,  therefore,  of 
her  debt  leflens  every  year,  and  fhe  will  have 
a  furplus  up  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
and  a  half,  to  apply  to  the  purchafe  of  that 
part  of  the  debt  which  is  on  perpetual  in 
tereft  ;  therefore,  without  any  new  taxes  for 
that  purpofe,  fhe  can  difcharge  her  whole 
debt  in  lefs  than  a  third  of  the  time  on 
which  it  can  be  done  in  England,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  with  his  additional 
tax  of  a  million  a  year. 

But  let  the  event  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  be 
what  it  may,  as  to  reducing  the  debt,  there 
is  one  circumftance  that  cannot  fail  to  ac 
company  it,  which  is,  that  of  making  it  the 
intereft  of  Government,  in  executing  this 
plan,  to  undermine  the  intereft  of  its  credi 
tors,  or  the  value  of  the  funds,  for  the  pur 
pofe  of  purchafing  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  plan  is  founded  on  the  prefumption 
of  a  long  uninterrupted  peace,  and  that  fu 
ture 
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ture  loans  would  not  be  wanted,  which  cart 
not  now  be  expe6led,  for  France  in  her  turn 
is  getting  into  a  temper  for  war.  The  plan 
naturally  ftrikes  at  the  credit  of  Govern 
ment,  in  contra6ling  further  debts ;  for  were 
a  loan  to  be  opened  to-morrow,  the  fub- 
fcribers,  naturally  perceiving  that  it  was 
the  intereft  of  Government  to  undermine 
them  as  foon  as  they  became  creditors, 
\vould  confequently  leek  to  fecure  them- 
felves,  by  demanding  higher  premiums  at 
fir  ft.  It  is  a  queftion,  whether  a  premium 
of  thirty  per  cent,  is  now  as  good  as  ten  was 
before ;  and  therefore  the  plan,  in  cafe  of  a 
war,  inftead  of  lefiening  the  debt,  ferves  to 
pufli  it  more  rapidly  on. 

The  Minifter  certainly  never  underftood 
the  natural  operation  of  his  plan,  or  he 
would  not  have  afted  as  he  has  done.  The 
plan  has  two  edges,  while  he  has  fuppofed 
it  to  have  only  one.  It  ftrikes  at  the  debt 
in  peace,  and  at  the  credit  in  war. 

The  gentleman  who  originally  furnilhed 
the  Minifter  with  this  plan,  now  gives  it  to 
tally  up.  He  knew  its  operation  both  in 
peace  and  war,  but  the  Minifter  appears  not 

to 
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to  have  comprehended  it :  But  if  he  has 
made  a  miftake,  his  youth  and  inexperience 
muft  be  his  apology. 

The  plan,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  altered,  that 
is  given  out  for  providing  for  the  expence  of 
the  late  armaments,  is  in  reality  no  other 
than  the  American  plan  of  paper  money,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  Minifter  has  re 
ceived  it  from  fome  American  refugee. 

The  plan  given  out  is,  that  the  Minifter  is 
to  borrow  the  MONEY  of  the  Bank.  Here 
is  the  delufion,  The  name  of  MoNEy  co 
vers  the  deception.  For  the  cafe  is,  that  the 
Bank  do  not  lend  the  real  money,  but  it  ifiiies 
out  an  emiffion  of  Bank-paper,  and  the  pre- 
fumption  is,  that  there  will  be  no  run  upon 
the  Bank  in  confequence  of  fuch  an  extraor 
dinary  emiffion  ;  but  if  there  (hould,  no  man 
can  be  at  a  lofs  in  forefeeing  the  ifiue. 

There  are  thofe  who  remember,  that  on  a 
former  run  the  Bank  was  obliged  to  prolong 
the  time  by  paying  {hillings  and  fixpence^ 
and  it  is  univerfally  credited,  that  a  quantity 
of  filver  is  now  preferved  in  the  Bank  for 
the  fame  purpofe ;  but  the  device,  to  every 
perfon  of  reflexion,  fhews  that  the  capital 

is 
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is  not  equal  to  the  demands,  and  that  the 
Chapter  of  Accidents  is  part  of  the  Bible  of 

Bank. 

It  may  be  afked  why  do  not  the  Govern 
ment  ifiue  the  paper  inftead  of  the  Bank  ? 
The  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  exa<5lly  the  fame 
thing  in  the  end,  only  with  this  difference 
in  the  mode,  that  were  the  Government  to 
do  it,  it  would  be  too  vifible  a  fyftem  of  pa 
per  currency,  and  that  a  difguife  is  necef- 
fary. 

Having  recourfe  to  the  Bank,  is  a  kind  of 
playing  the  Bank  off  againft  the  Funds . 
Fighting  one  kind  of  paper  againft  another, 
and  in  the  combat  both  will  be  fuf- 
ferers. 

In  Ihort,  the  delufion  of  paper  riches  is 
working  as  rapidly  in  England  as  it  did  in 
America.  A  young  and  inexperienced  Mi- 
nifter,  like  a  young  and  inexperienced  Con- 
grefs,  may  fuppofe  that  he  fees  mines  of 
wealth  in  a  printing-prefs,  and  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  exhaufted  while  there  is  paper  and 
ink  enough  to  print  paper  money.  Every 
new  emiflion,  until  the  delufion  burfts,  will 
appear  to  the  nation  an  increafe  of  wealth. 

I  Every 
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Every  merchant's  coffers  will  appear  a  trea- 
fury,  and  he  will  fwell  with  paper  riches 
till  he  becomes  a  bankrupt. 

When  a  Bank  makes  too  free  with  its 
paper,  it  expofes  itfelf  in  much  the  fame 
manner  which  a  Government  does  that 
makes  too  free  with  its  power;  too  much 
credit  is  as  bad  as  too  little ;  and  there  is  fuch 
a  thing  as  governing  too  much  as  well  in  a 
Bank  as  in  a  Government,  But  nothing 
expofes  a  Bank  more  than  being  under  the 
influence,  inftead  of  the  protection  of  Go 
vernment,  and  whenever  either  the  property 
or  the  credit  of  a  Bank  can  be  commanded 
or  influenced  by  a  Government  or  a  Mini- 
fter,  its  deftruction  is  not  far  off". 

We  have  now  Hated  the  comparative  con 
dition  of  England  and  France  as  to  money 
matters.  But  there  yet  remain  fome  things 
neceflary  to  be  touched  upon. 

It  is  an  error  very  frequently  committed 
in  the  world  to  miitake  difpofition  for  con 
dition. 

France,  with  a  much  better  permanent  con 
dition  for  war  than  England,  is  in  a  lefs  dif 
pofition  to  enter  into  one,  and  this  want  of 

difpofition 
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difpofition  in  her  is  miftaken  in  England  for 
want  of  condition  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  apparent  difpofition  in  England  for  \var 
is  miftaken  by  her  for  a  condition  to  under 
take  and  carry  one  on. 

There  appears  a  uniformity  in  all  the 
works  of  Nature,  from  individual  animals  up 
to  nations.  The  fmaller  animals  are  always 
the  moft  fretful,  paflionate,  and  infulting. 
They  miftake  temper  for  ftrength,  and  often 
fall  a  facrificeto  vexations  impetuofity,  while 
larger  ones  go  calmly  on,  and  require  re 
peated  provocations  toincenfe  them.  France 
may  yet  be  aggravated  into  war,  and  very 
probably  will.  Where  the  condition  exifts, 
the  difpofition  may  at  any  time  take  place. 
We  may  create  temper,  but  we  cannot  create 
ftrength. 

While  the  literature  of  England  preferves 
an  honourable  rank  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  her  national  charafter  is  moft 
miferably  fuffering  in  the  world  through 
her  new-papers.  The  moft  barefaced 
perfidioufnefs,  the  moft  abandoned  prin 
ciples  are  daily  propagated.  A  total  dif- 
regard  to  all  the  obligations  of  national  faith 

I  2  and 
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and  honour  are  publicly  profefled.  Inftead 
of  that  true  greatnefs  of  heart,  that  calm 
grandeur  of  fentiment,  that  generous  dif- 
dain  of  vulgar  littlenefs  that  ought  always 
to  accompany  the  difputes  of  nations,  fcarce- 
ly  any  thing  is  to  be  feen  but  mean  abufe 
and  low  fcurrility.  This  is  not  the  cafe  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  but  Eng 
land. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  conclude  with  a « 
few  additional  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of 
politics. 

For  feveral  weeks  the  nation  was  amufed 
with  the  daily  rumours  of  fome  great  Ca 
binet  fecret,  and  admiring  how  profoundly 
the  fecret  was  kept,  when  the  only  fecret 
was,  that  there  was  no  fecret  to  divulge. 

But  this  opinion  of  a  fecret  very  wel\ 
{hews  that  the  opinion  of  the  nation  was 
different  to  the  opinion  of  the  Minifter,or  the 
fuppofition  of  fome  great  fecret  would  not 
have  taken  place,  as  the  affairs  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  were  then  publicly  known _  Jt  (hews 
that  the  nation  did  not  think  the  Stadtholder 
of  Holland  a  fufficient  reafon  for  laying  new 
taxes  on  England,  and  running  into  the  rilk 

and 
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And  expence  of  a  war,  and  great  was  the 
fuprife  when  the  declaration  and  counter 
declaration,  like  twin, mice,  peeped  from  the 

Cabinet. 

But  there  is  one  fecret  that  requires  to  be 
inveftigated,  which  is,  whether  the  Minifter 
did  not  know  that  France  would  not  engage 
in  a  war,  and  whether  the  preparations  were 
not  an  idle  parade,  founded  on  that  know 
ledge. 

Whether  it  was  not  meanly  putting  Eng 
land  under  the  banners  of  PrufTia,  and  tak 
ing  thereby  a  difhonourable  advantage  of  the 
internal  perplexity  which  France  was  then 
in,  and  which  in  its  turn  may  happen  to 
England,  to  aflume  the  air  of  a  challenge, 
which  it  muft  be  known  would  not  be  ac 
cepted,  becaufe  there  was  nothing  to  make 
the  acceptance  neceflary. 

Whether  this  condu6l  in  the  Minifter  does 
not  mifchievoufly "operate  to  deftroy  the  har 
mony  that  appeared  to  be  growing  up  be 
tween  the  two  nations ;  to  leflen,  if  not  to 
tally  deftroy,  the  advantages  of  the  Com 
mercial  Treaty,  and  to  lay  the  feeds  of  fu 
ture 


ture  wars,  when  there  was  a  profpect  of  a 
long  and  uninterrupted  peace. 

When  there  are  two  ways  of  accomplifh- 
ing  the  lame  objeft,  it  almoft  always  happens 
that  the  one  is  better  than  the  other;  and 
whether  the  Minifter  has  not  chofen  the 
worft,  a  few  obfervations  will  elucidate 
this  point. 

It  fignifies  not  what  airy  fchemes,  projefts, 
or  even  treaties  may  be  formed,  efpecially  if 
done  under  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  for  all 
that  can  be  expefted  from  Holland  is  neutra 
lity.  Her  trade  is  with  all  nations,  and  it  is 
from  her  neutrality  that  this  trade  has  arifen. 
Deftroy  this  neutrality  and  Holland  is  de- 
ftroyed.  Therefore  it  matters  not  what 
party  fentiments  men  may  be  of  in  Holland 
as  to  the  Stadtholderfhip,  bccaufe  there  is 
ftill  a  fuperior  banner  under  which  all  will 
unite. 

Holland  will  not  expofe  her  trade  to  the 
devaftations  of  England,  by  joining  France  in 
a  war,  neither  will  fhe  expofe  it  to  France 
by  joining  England.  It  may  very  well  be 
afked,  what  are  England  or  France  to  Hol 
land,  that  flie  fhould  join  with  either  in  a 

war, 
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war,  unlefs  fhe  is  compelled  to  it  by  one  or 
the  other  making  war  upon  her,  as  was  the 
cafe  in  the  laft  war. 

Events  may  foon  happen  in  Europe  to 
make  all  the  force  that  Pruflia  can  raife  ne- 
ceflary  to  her  own  defence,  and  Holland  muft 
be  wile  enough  to  fee,  that  by  joining  Eng 
land  (lie  not  only  expofes  her  trade  to 
France,  but  likewife  her  dominions,  becaufe 
France  can  invade  her  in  a  quarter  in  which 
England  cannot  defend  her,  provided  her 
Generals  prove  true,  for  Holland  lies  open 
to  France  by  land.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
immediately  the  intereft  of  Holland  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  France ;  neither  can 
England  give  her  any  equivalent  to  balance 
this-circumftance.  How  foolifh  then  are 
the  politics  which  are  directed  to  unnatural 
and  impoffible  objects.  Surely  the  experi 
ence  of  a  century  paft  is  fufficent  to  fhew  to 
any  man,  except  one  of  yefterday,  what  the 
condudl  of  Holland  in  all  cafes  muft  be. 

But  there  is  another  circumftance  that  do 
not  fail  to  imprefs  foreigners,  and  efpecially 
Holland ;  which  is,  that  the  immenfity  of  the 
national  debt  of  England,  the  profpecSt  of  its 
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ftill  encreafing,  and  the  exorbitancy  of  her 
paper  currencies,  render  her  too  infecure  in 
herfelf  to  be  much  confided  in  by  foreign  na 
tions  for  any  length  of  time.  Becaufe  that 
Which  muft  happen  may  foon  happen. 

Concerning  the  refcript  delivered  by  the 
French  Minifter,  there  is  one  certain  expla 
nation  to  be  put  upon  it,  which  is,  that  if 
France  had  been  difpofed  for  war,  fhe  would 
not  have  made  that  communication.  The 
very  making  it  goes  to  a  full  explanation  of 
the  parts ;  and  as  fbon  as  Mr.  Pitt  obtained 
this  knowledge,  it  appeared  to  him  a  fafe 
moment  to  gird  on  his  fvvord;  and  when  he 
found  that  France  was  as  well  weaponed  as 
himfelf,  topropofe  to  take  it  off  again.  This 
is  in  a  few  words  the  whole  hiftory  of  the 
campaign.  A  war  Minifter  in  peace,  and  a 
peace  Minifter  in  war.  Brave  where  there 
is  no  danger,  and  prudent  when  there  is. 

The  refcript  could  be  nothing  elfe  than 
an  explanation,  on  the  part  of  France,  of  the 
fituation  flie  conceived  herfelf  to  be  fubje6t 
to,  and  the  probable  confequences  that  might 
follow  from  it.  This  (he  was  not  obliged 
to  make,  and  therefore  her  making  it  was  a 

matter 
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matter  of  civil  communication  towards  a 
power  flie  was  at  peace  with,  and  which  in 
return  entitled  her  to  a  fimilar  communica 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet.  All 
this  might  have  been  done  without  either  the 
expence,  the  tumult,  the  provocations,  or  the 
ill  blood  that  has  been  created. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  the 
Dutch,  was  formed  while  the  Stadtholder 
was  a  part  of  the  Government,  therefore 
France  could  not,  from  that  alliance,  take  a 
part  either  for  or  &gainft  him.  She  could 
only  a6l  when  the  whole  intereft  of  the  Re 
public  was  expofed  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
it  was  not  certain  that  this  might  not  be  the 
eafe. 

The  refcript,  therefore,  inftead  of  being 
taken  as  a  ground  for  wrar,  was  in  itfelf  a 
ground  for  peace,  becaufe  it  tended  to  bring 
on  a  difcuffion  of  all  the  circumftances  of 
France  and  England  relative  to  Holland, 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  place  Hol 
land  in  a  ftate  of  neutrality,  and  that  only 
will  be  the  final  event  now ;  becaufe,  inde^ 
pendent  of  all  parties,  no  other  is  confident 
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with  the  whole  national  intereft  of  that  Re 
public. 

But  this  not  being  done,  it  is  now  left  to 
the  Dutch  to  do  it  for  themfelves. 

An  alliance  with  England,  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  one  exitting  with  France,  will 
fecure  this  neutrality,'  fo  neceflary  to  the 
Dutch  Republic.  By  this  ftroke  of  politics 
fhe  will  be  free  from  all  obligations  to  join 
with  either  in  a  war,  and  be  guaranteed  by 
both.  Her  alliance  with  England  will  de 
bar  England  from  molefting  her  trade  by 
fea,  and  that  with  France  will  debar  France 
from  the  fame  thing,  and  likewife  from  in 
vading  her  by  land  in  all  future  cafes.  There 
are  fo  many  probable  circumftances  to  arife 
ou  :the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Holland  requires  this  fafeguard,  more 
efpecially  from  France,  on  Account  of  her 
land  conne6tioq. 

The  rifing  greatnefs  of  the  Ruffian  Em 
pire,  the  probable  union  of  the  intereft  of  this 
Empire  with  that  of  Germany  and  France, 
and  confequently  with  Spain,  whofe  interefts 
cannot  be  feparated,  and  the  probability  of 
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a  rupture  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  are  matters  that  cannot  fail  to 
imprefs  the  Dutch  with  the  necefihy  of  fe- 
curing  themfelves  by  land  as  well  as  by  fea, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  'drawn  into  the 
quarrels  either  of  England  or  France. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  was  a  civil  as 
well  as  uncivil  line  of  politics  to  be  purfued, 
every  man  of  humane  and  generous  fenti- 
ments  muft  lament  it  was  not  chofen. 

A  difpofition  for  peace  was  growing  up 
in  every  part  of  France,  and  there  appeared 
at  the  fame  time  a  mutual  one  rifing  in  Eng 
land.  A  filent  wifh  on  both  fides  was  uni- 
verfally  expanding  itfelf,  that  wars,  fo  fatal 
to  the  true  intereft,  and  burthenfome  by 
taxes  to  the  fubje6ts,  of  both  countries,  might 
exift  no  more,  and  that  a  long  and  lafting 
peace  might  take  place. 

But,  inftead  of  cultivating  this  happy  op 
portunity,  the  pettifh  vanity  of  a  young  and 
unexperienced  Minifter,  who  balanced  him- 
felf  between  peace  and  war  to  take  his  choice 
of  circumftances,  inftead  of  principles  ;  and 
who  went  into  an  expenfive  armament  when 
there  was  none  to  contend  with,  and  not  till 

after 
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after  the  affairs  of  Holland  might  be  faid  to 
be  terminated,  has  deftroyed  thofe  feeds  of 
harmony  that  might  have  been  rendered  of 
more  value  to  both  nations  than  their  fleets 
and  armies. 

He  has  permitted  the  nation  to  run  mad 
tinder  the  univerfal  influence  of  a  groundlefs 
belief  of  vaft  hoftile  armaments  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  the  fuppofition  of  a  fe- 
cret  that  never  exifted.  By  this  means  the 
fparks  of  ill  will  are  afrefh  kindled  up  be 
tween  the  nations,  the  fair  profpe<5l  of  laft- 
ing  peace  is  vanifhed,  and  a  train  of  future 
evils  fills  up  the  fcene  ;  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  however 
confufed  they  at  prefent  appear,  are  natu 
rally  approaching  to  a  great  and  harmonious 
encreafe  of  its  power* 
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IMOTHING,  they  fay,  is  more  certain  thaa 
death,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  time 
of  dying;  yet  we  can  always  fix  a  period  beyond 
which  man  cannot  live,  and  within  fome  moment 
of  which  he  will  die.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this, 
not  by  any  fpirit  of  prophecy,  or  forefight  into  the 
event,  but  by  obfei  vation  of  what  has  happened 
in  all  cafes  of  human  or  animal  exiftence.  If  then 
any  other  fubjea,  fuch,  for  inflance,  as  a  fyftem 
of  finance,  exhibits  in  its  progrefs  a  feries  of  fymp- 
toms  indicating  decay,  its  final  diffolution  is  cer 
tain,  and  the  period  of  it  can  be  calculated  from 
the  fymptoms  it  exhibits. 

Thofe  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  EngliQi 
fyftem  of  finance  (the  funding  fyftem)  have  been 

B  uniformly 


uniformly  impreffed  with  the  idea  of  its  downfal 
happeningyowe  time  or  other.  They  took,  howe 
ver,  no  data  for  that  opinion,  but  expreffed  it  pre- 
ditlively,  or  merely  as  opinion,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  perpetual  duration  of  fuch  a  fyftem  was  a 
natural  impoflibility.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  Dr. 
Price  has  fpoken  of  it;  and  Smith,  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations,  has  fpoken  in  the  fame  manner ;  that 
is,  merely  as  opinion  without  data*  '*  The  pro-* 
"  grefs,"  fays  Smith,  "  of  the  enormous  debts, 
"  which  at  prefent  opprefs,  and  will  in  the  long-run 
tc  mojl  probably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
"  rope,  (he  fliould  have  faid  governments)  has  been 
"  pretty  uniform.0  But  this  general  manner  of 
fpeaking,  though  it  might  make  fome  impreflion, 
carried  with  it  no  convi&ion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  predict  any  thing;  but 
I  will  mew  from  data  already  known,  from  fymp- 
toms  and  fafts  which  the  Englifh  funding  fyftem 
has  already  exhibited  publicly,  that  it  will  not  con 
tinue  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  fuppofing  him 
to  live  the  ufual  age  of  a  man.  How  much  fooner 
it  may  fall,  I  leave  to  others  to  predift. 

Let  financiers  diverfify  fyftems  of  credit  as  they 
will,  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  every  fyftem  of 
credit  is  a  fyftem  of  paper  money.  Two  experi 
ments  have  already  been  had  upon  paper  money  ; 
ftiC  one  in  America,  the  other  in  France.  In  both 
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thofe  cafes  the  whole  capital  was  emitted,  and  that 
whole  capital,  which  in  America  was  called  conti 
nental  money,  and  in  France  affignats,  appeared  in 
circulation;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  quantity  became  fo  enormous,  and  To  difpro- 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  population,  and  to  the 
quantity  of  objects  upon  which  it  could  be  employ 
ed,  that  the  market,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  was 
glutted  with  it,  and  the  value  of  it  fell,  Between 
five  and  fix  years  determined  the  fate  of  thofe  ex 
periments.  The  fame  fate  would  have  happened 
to  gold  and  filver,  could  gold  and  filver  have  been 
iflued  in  the  fame  abundant  manner  as  paper  had 
been,  and  confined  within  the  country  as  paper 
money  always  is,  by  having  no  circulation  out  of 
it;  or  to  fpeak  on  a  larger  fcale,  the  fame  thing 
would  happen  in  the  world,  could  the  world  be 
glutted  with  gold  and  filver,  as  America  and  France 
has  been  with  paper. 

The  Englifh  fyftem  differs  from  that  of  America 
and  France  in  this  one  particular,  that  its  capital 
is  kept  out  of  fight;  that  is,  it  does  not  appear  in 
circulation.  Were  th*e  whole  capital  of  the  national 
debt,  which  at  the  time  I  write  this  is  almoft  four 
hundred  million  pounds  (terling,  to  be  emitted  in 
affignats  or  bills,  and  that  whole  quantity  put  into 
circulation,  as  was  done  in  America  and  in  France^ 
thofe  Englilh  affignats,  or  bills,  would  fink  in  value 
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as  thofe  of  America  and  France  have  done ;  arid 
that  in  a  greater  degree,  becaufe  the  quantity  of 
them  would  be  more  difprdpbrtidhed  to  the  quari- 
tity  of  population1  in  England,  than  was  the  cafe  in 
either  of  the  other  two  countries.  A  nominal 
pound  fterling  in  fuch  bills  would  not  be  worth  one 
penny. 

But  though  the  Englifh  fyfterri,  by  thus  keep 
ing  the  capital  out  of  fight,  is  preferved  from  hafty 
deftruftion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  America  and  France, 
it  neverthelefs  approaches  trie  fame  fate,  and  will 
arrive  at  it  with  the  fame  certainty,  though  by  a 
(lower  progrefs.  The  difference  is  altogether  in 
the  degree  of  fpeed  by  which  the  two  fyllems  ap 
proach  their  fate,  which,  to  fpeak  in  round  num 
bers,  is  as  twenty  is  to  one;  that  is,  the  Engliih 
fyftem,  that  of  funding  the  capital  inftead  of  iffu- 
ing  it,  contained  within  itfelf  a  capacity  of  endur 
ing  twenty  times  longer  than  the  fyfterns  adopted 
by  America  and  France ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  would  arrive  at  the  fame  Common  grave,  the 
Potter's  field,  of  paper  money. 

The  datum,  I  take  for  this  proportion  of  twenty 
to  one,  is  the  difference  between  a  capital  and  the 
intefeit  at  five  per  cent.  Twenty  times  the  inte- 
reft  is  equal  to  the  capital.  The  accumulation  of 
paper  money  in  England  is  in  proportion  to  the  ac 
cumulation  of  the  intereft  upon  every  new  loan  ; 

and 
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and  therefore  the  progrefs  to  diffolution  is  twenty 
times  (lower  than  if  the  capital  were  to  be  emitted 
and  put  into  circulation  immediately.  Every  twenty 
years  in  the  Englifh  fyftem  is  equal  to  one  year  in 
the  French  and  American  fyftems. 

Having  thus  dated  the  duration  of  the  two  fyf 
tems,  that  of  funding  upon  interett,  and  that  of 
emitting  the  whole  capital  without  funding,  to  be 
as  twenty  to  one,  I  come  to  examine  the  fymptoms 
of  decay,  approaching  to  dilTolution,  that  the  Englifh. 
fyftem  has  already  exhibited,  and  to  compare  them 
with  fimilar  fymptoms  in  the  French  and  American 
fyftems. 

The  Englifh  funding  fyftem  began  one  hundred 
years  ago ;  in  which  time  there  has  been  fix  wars, 
including  the  war  that  ended  in  1697. 

1.  The  war  that  ended,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  in  1697. 

2.  The  \var  that  began  in  1702. 

3.  The  war  that  began  in  1739. 

4.  The  war  that  began  in  1756, 

5.  The  American  war,  that  began  in  1775. 

6.  The  prefent  war,  that  began  in  1793. 

The  national  debt,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  w^r, 
which  ended  in  1697,  was  twenty -one  millions 
and  an  half.  (See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
chapter  on  Public  Debts'1.  We  now  fee  it  ap 
proaching  faft  to  four  hundred  million^.  If  be- 
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tween  thofe  two  extremes  of  twenty-one  millions 
and  four  hundred  millions,  embracing  the  feveral 
expences  of  all  the  including  wars,  there  exifts 
fome  common  ratio  that  will  afcertain  arithmeti 
cally  the  amount  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  each 
war,  as  certainly  as  the  facl:  is  now  known  to  be, 
that  ratio  will  in  like  manner  determine  what  the 
amount  of  the  debt  will  be  in  all  future  wars, 
and  will  afcertain  the  period  within  which  the 
funding  fyftem  will  expire  in  a  bankruptcy  of 
the  government ;  for  the  ratio  I  allude  to  is  the 
ratio  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  has  eftablifhed 
for  itfelf. 

Hitherto  no  idea  has  been  entertained  that  any 
fuch  ratio  exifted,  or  could  exift,  that  could  de* 
termine  a  problem  of  this  kind,  that  is,  that  could 
afcertain,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
faQ,  what  the  expence  of  any  former  war  had 
been,  or  what  the  expence  of  any  future  war  would 
be ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true  that  fuch  a  ratio 
does  exift,  as  I  fliall  mew,  and  alfo  the  mode  of 
applying  it. 

The  ratio  I  allude  to  is  not  in  arithmetical  pro- 
greffion,  like  the  numbers 

2>  3>  4>  5*  65  ?>  8>  95 

nor  yet  in  geometrical  progreflion,  like  the  num 
bers 

256; 

but 
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but  is  in  the  fcries  of  one  half  upon  each  preceding 
number ;  like  the  numbers 

8,  12,  18,  27,  40,  60,  90,  135. 
Any  perfon  can  perceive  that  the  fecond  num 
ber,  12,  is  produced  by  the  preceding  number,  8, 
and  half  8  ;  and  that  the  third  number,  18,  is  in 
like  manner  produced  by  the  preceding  number, 
12,  and  half  12  ;  and  fo  on  for  the  reft.  They  can 
alfo  fee  how  rapidly  the  fums  increafe  as  the  ratio 
proceeds.  The  difference  between  the  two  firft 
numbers  is  but  four;  but  the  difference  between 
the  two  laft  is  forty-five :  and  from  thence  they 
may  fee  with  what  immcnfe  rapidity  the  national 
debt  has  increafed,  and  will  continue  to  increafe, 
till  it  exceeds  the  ordinary  powers  of  calculation, 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  cyphers. 

I  come  now  to  apply  the  ratio  as  a  rule  to  deter 
mine  all  the  cafes. 

I  begin  with  the  war  that  ended  in  16^7,  which 
was  the  war  in  which  the  funding  fyftem  began. 
The  expence  of  that  war  was  twenty-one  millions 
and  an  half.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  expence  of 
the  next  war,  1  add  to  twenty-one  millions  and 
an  half,  the  half  thereof  (ten  millions  and  three 
quarters),  which  makes  thirty-two  millions  and 
a  quarter  for  the  expence  of  that  war.  This 
thirty-two  millions  and  a  quarter,  added  to 
the  former  debt  of  twenty-one  millions  and  an  half, 
B  4  carries 
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carries  the  national  debt  to  fifty- three  millions  and 
three  quarters.  Smith,  in  his  chapter  on  Public 
Debts,  fays,  The  national  debt  was  at  this  time 
fifty-three  millions. 

I  proceed  to  afcertain  the  expence  of  the  next 
war,  that  of  17395  by  adding,  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  one  half  to  the  expence  of  the  preceding  war. 
The  expence  of  the  preceding  war  was  thirty-two 
millions  and  a  quarter ;  for  the  fake  of  even 
numbers,  fay  thirty-two  millions ;  the  half  of  which 
(16)  makes  forty-eight  millions  for  the  expence  of 
that  war. 

I  proceed  to  afcertain  the  expence  of  the  war  of 
1756,  by  adding,  according  to  the  ratio,  one  half 
to  the  expence  of  the  preceding  war.  The  expence 
of  the  preceding  war  was  taken  at  48  millions,  the 
half  of  which  (24)  makes  72  millions  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  that  war.  Smith  (chapter  on  Public 
Debts)  fays,  the  expence  of  the  war  of  1756  was  72 
millions  and  a  quarter. 

1  proceed  to  afcertain  the  expence  of  the  Ameri 
can  war,  of  1775,  by  adding,  as  in  the  former  cafes, 
one  half  to  the  expence  of  the  preceding  war. 
The  expence  of  the  preceding  war  was  72  mil 
lions,  the  half  of  which  (36)  makes  108  millions 
for  the  expence  of  that  war.  In  the  laft  edition 
of  Smith  (chapter  on  Public  Debtsj  he  fays,  the 

expence 


expence  of  the  American  war  was  more  than  an 
hundred  millions. 

1  corne  now  to  afcertain  the  expence  of  the 
prelent  war,  fuppofing  it  to  continue  as  long  as 
former  wars  have  done,  and  the  funding  fyftem 
not  to  break  up  before  that  period.  The  expence 
of  the  preceding  war  was  108  millions,  the  half 
of  which  (54)  makes  162  millions  for  the  expence 
of  the  prefent  war.  It  gives  fymptoms  of  going 
beyond  this  fum,  fuppofing  the  funding  fyftem  not 
to  break  up ;  for  the  loans  of  the  laft  year  and  of 
the  prefent  year,  are  twenty -two  millions  each, 
which  exceeds  the  ratio  compared  with  the  loans 
of  the  preceding  war.  It  will  not  be  from  the 
inability  of  procuring  loans  that  the  fyftem  will 
break  up.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  facility  with 
which  loans  can  be  procured,  that  haftens  that 
event.  The  loans  are  altogether  paper  tranfac- 
tions;  and  it  is  the  excefs  of  them  that  brings  on, 
with  accelerating  fpeed,  that  progreflive  deprecia 
tion  of  funded  paper  money  that  will  diffolve  the 
funding  fyftem. 

I  proceed  to  afcertain  the  expence  of  future  wars, 
and  I  do  this  merely  to  fhew  the  impoflibility  of 
the  continuance  of  the  funding  fyftem,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  diffolution. 


The 


The  expence  of  the  next  war  after  the  prefeni 
war,  according  to  the  ratio  that  has  afcertained  the 

preceding  cafes  will  be  243  millions 

Expence  of  the  fecond  war  364  millions 

. , third  war 546  millions 

fourth  war   8 19  millions 

, fifth  war       1228  millions 

32Oomillions 

which,  at  only  4  per  cent,  will  require  taxes  to  th« 
nominal  amount  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  mil 
lions  to  pay  the  annual  intereft,  befides  the  intereft 
of  the  prefent  debt,  and  the  expences  of  govern 
ment,  which  are  not  included  in  this  account.  Is 
there  a  man  fo  mad,  fo  ftupid,  as  to  fuppofe  this 
fyftem  can  continue  ? 

When  I  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  feeldng  for 
fome  common  ratio  that  mould  apply  as  a  rule  of 
meafurement  to  all  the  cafes  of  the%  funding  fyftem, 
fo  far  as  to  afcertain  the  feveral  ftages  of  its  ap 
proach  to  diffolution,  I  had  no  expectation  that 
any  ratio  could  be  found  that  would  apply  with 
fo  much  exaftnefs  as  this  does.  I  was  led  to  the 
idea  merely  by  obferving  that  the  funding  fyftem 
was  a  thing  in  continual  progreffion,  and  that  what 
ever  was  in  a  ftate  of  progreffion  might  be  fuppofed 
to  admit  of,  at  leaft,  fome  general  ratio  of  meafure 
ment. 


ment,  that  would  apply  without  any  very  great 
variation.  But  who  could  have  fuppofed  that 
falling  fyftems,  or  falling  opinions,  admitted  of  a 
ratio  apparently  as  true  as  the  defcent  of  falling 
bodies?  1  have  not  made  the  ratio,  any  more 
than  Newton  made  the  ratio  of  gravitation.  I 
have  only  difcovered  it,  and  explained  the  mode 
of  applying  it. 

To  mew  at  one  view  the  rapid  progreffion  of 
the  funding  fyftem  to  deftru&ion,  and  to  expofe 
the  folly  of  thofe  who  blindly  believe  in  its  conti 
nuance,  or  who  artfully  endeavor  to  impofe  that 
belief  upon  others,  I  exhibit  in  the  annexed  table, 
the  expence  of  each  of  the  fix  wars  (ince  the  fund 
ing  fyftem  began,  as  afcertained  by  the  ratio,  and 
the  expence  of  fix  wars  yet  to  come,  afcertained 
by  the  fame  ratio, 
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*  The  aftual  expence  of  the  war  of  1739  did  not  come 
up  to  the  fum  afcertained  by  the  ratio.  But  as  that  which 
is  the  natural  difpofition  of  a  thing,  as  it  is  the  natural  dif- 
pofition  of  a  ftream  of  water  to  defccnd,  will,  if  impeded 
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Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  power  with 
which  even  a  fmall  ratio,  acling  in  progreffion, 
multiplies  in  a  long  feries,  will  fee  nothing  to  won 
der  at  in  this  table.  Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  that  fubjecl,  and  not  knowing  what  elfe  to  fay, 
may  be  inclined  to  deny  it.  But  it  is  not  their 
opinion  one  way,  nor  mine  the  other,  that  can 
influence  the  event.  The  table  exhibits  the  natu 
ral  march  of  the  funding  fyftem  to  its  irredeemable 
diffolution. — Suppofing  the  prefent  government  of 
England  to  continue,  and  to  go  on  as  it  has  gone 
on  fince  the  funding  fyftem  began,  I  would  not 
give  twenty  millings  for  one  hundred  pounds  in 
the  funds  to  be  paid  twenty  years  hence.  I  do  not 
{peak  this  predi&ively ;  I  produce  the  data  upon 

in  its  courfe,  overcome  by  a  new  effort  what  it  had  loft  by 
that  impediment,  fo  it  was  with  refpeft  to  this  war  and  the 
next  (1756)?  taken  colle&ively;  for  the  expence  of  the  war 
1756  reftored  the  equilibrium  of  the  ratio,  as  fully  as  if  it 
had  not  been  impeded.  A  circum fiance  that  ferves  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  ratio  more  fully  than  if  the  interruption 
had  not  taken  place.  The  war  of  1739  was  languid:  the 
efforts  were  below  the  value  of  money,  at  that  time  :  for  the 
ratio  is  the  meafure  of  the  depreciation  of  money  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  funding  fyftem  ;  or  what  comes  to  the  fame 
end,  it  is  the  meaiure  of  the  increafe  of  paper.1  Every  ad 
ditional  quantity  of  it,  whether  in  bank-notes  or  otherwife* 
{Hminifhes  the  realt  though  not  the  nominal^  value  of  the 
former  quantity. 

which 
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Which  that  belief  is  founded :  and  which  data  it  is 
every  body's  intereft  to  know,  who  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  funds,  or  who  are  going  to  bequeath 
property  to  their  defendants  to  be  paid  at  a  future 
day. 

Perhaps  it  rriay  be  a(ke<d,  that  as  governments 
or  minifters  proceeded  by  no  ratio  in  making  loans 
or  incurring  debts,  and  as  nobody  intended  any 
'fatio,  or  thought  of  any,  how  does  it  happen  that 
there  is  one  ?  I  anfweir,  that  the  ratio  is  founded 
in  neceflity ;  and  t  now  go  to  explain  what  that 
fteceffity  is. 

It  will  always  happen,  that  the  price  of  labor, 
or  of  the  produce  of  labor,  be  that  produce  what 
it  may,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  country,  admitting  things  to  take  their 
natural  coiirfe.  Before  the  invention  of  the  fund 
ing  fyfterri,  there  was  no  other  money  than  gold, 
and  filver ;  and  as  nature  gives  out  thofe  metals 
\vith  a  fparing  hand,  and  in  regular  annual  quan 
tities  from  the  mines,  the  feveral  prices  of  things 
\vere  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  money  at  that 
time,  and  fo  nearly  ftationary  as  to  vary  but  little  iij 
any  fifty  or  fixty  years  of  that  period. 

When  the  funding  fyltem  began,  a  fubftitute  for 
gold  and  filver  began  alfo.  That  fubftitute  was 
paper;  and  the  quantity  of  it  ii^creafed  as  the 
quantity  of  intereli  increafed  upon  accumulated 

loans. 


loans.     This  appearance  of  a  new  and  additional 
fpecies  of  money  in  the  nation  foon  began  to  break 
the  relative  value  which  money  and  the  things  it 
will  purchafe  bore  to  each  other  before.     Every 
thing  rofe  in  price ;  but  the  rife  at  firft  was  little 
and  flow,  like  the  difference  in  units  between  the 
two  firft  numbers,   8  and  12,  compared  with  the 
two  lall  numbers,   90  and  135,  in  the  table.     It 
was  however  fufficient  to  make  itfelf  confiderably 
felt  in  a  large  tranfaclion.     When  therefore  go* 
vernment,  by  engaging  in  a  new  war,  required  a 
new  loan,  it  was  obliged  to  make  a  higher  loan  than 
the  former  loan,  to  balance  the  increafed  price  to 
which  things  had  rifen ;  and  as  that  nevr  loan  in 
creafed  the  quantity  of  paper  in  proportion  to  the 
new  quantity   of  interelt,  it  carried  the  price  of 
things  dill  higher  than  before.     The  next  loan  was 
again  higher,  to  balance  that  further  increafed  price; 
and  all  this  in  the  fame  manner,  though  not  in  the 
fame  degree,  that  every  new  emiffion  of  continen 
tal  money  in  America,  or  of  affignats  in  France, 
were  greater  than  the  preceding  emiffion,  to  make 
head  againft  the  advance  of  prices,  till  the  combat 
could  be  maintained  no  longer.   Herein  is  founded 
the  neceffity  of  which  I  have  juft  fpoken.     That 
neceffitv  proceeds  with  accelerating  velocity,  and 
the  ratio  I  have  laid  down  is  the  meafure  of  that 
acceleration ;  or,  to  fpeak  the  technical  language 
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of  the  fubje&j  it  is  the  meafure  of  the  increafing 
depreciation  of  funded  paper  money,  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  prevent,  while  the  quantity  of  that 
money  and  of  bank  notes  continues  to  multiply. 
What  elfe  but  this  can  account  for  the  difference 
between  one  war  coding  ti  millions,  and  another 
war  coding  160  millions? 

The  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
fcore  of  extraordinary  efforts  or  extraordinary  at- 
chievements.  The  war  that  coft  21  millions  was 
the  war  of  the  confederates,  hiftorically  called  the 
grand  alliance,  confiding  of  England,  Auftria,  and 
Holland,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  againft 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  which  the  confede 
rates  were  viclorious.  The  prefent  is  a  war  of  a 
much  greater  confederacy — a  confederacy  of  Eng 
land,  Auftria,  Pruffia,  the  German  Empire,  Spain, 
Holland,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  eight  powers  againft 
the  French  Republic  fmgly,  and  the  Republic  has 
beaten  the  whole  confederacy. — But  to  return  to 
my  fubjefct. — 

It  is  faid  in  England,  that  the  value  of  paper 
keeps  equal  with  the  value  of  gold  and  filver.  But 
the  cafe  is  not  rightly  ftated ;  for  the  fa£t  is,  that 
the  paper  has  pulled  down  the  value  of  gold  and 
filver  to  a  level  with  itfelf.  Gold  and  filver  will 
not  purchafe  fo  much  of  any  purchafable  article 
at  this  day  as  if  no  paper  had  appeared,  •  nor  fo 
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touch  as  it  will  in  any  country  in  Europe  whfeffc 
there  is  no  paper.  How! long  this  hanging  toge 
ther  of  money  and  paper  will  continue  makes  a  new 
cafe  ;  becaufe  it  daily  expofes  the  fyftem  to  Hidden 
death,  independent  of  the  natural  death  it  would 
otherwife  fuffer. 

I  confider  the  funding  fyftem  as  being  now  ad 
vanced  into  the  lad  twenty  years  of  its'  exiftence. 
The  {ingle  circumftance,  were  there  no  other,  that 
a  war  fhould  now  coft  nominally  one  hundred  and 
fix:y  millions,  which  when  the  fyftem  began  coft 
but  twenty-one  millions,  or  that  the  loan  for  one 
year  only  (including  the  loan  to  the  Emperor) 
fhould  now  be  nominally  greater  than  the  whole 
expence  of  that  war,  (hews  the  ftate  of  deprecia 
tion  to  which  the  funding  fyftem  has  arrived.  Its 
depreciation  is  in  the  proportion  of  eight  for  one, 
compared  with  the  value  of  its  money  when  the 
fyftem  began ;  which  is  the  ftate  the  French  aflig- 
nats  ftood  in  a  year  ago  (March,  1795],  compared 
with  gold  and  filver.  It  is  therefore  that  I  fay, 
that  the  Englifh  funding  fyftem,  has  entered  into 
the  laft  twenty  years  of  its  exiftence,  comparing 
each  twenty  years  of  the  Englifh  fyftem  with  every 
{ingle  year  of  the  American  and  French  fyftems, 
-45  before  ftaied. 

Again,  fuppofing  the  prefent  war  to  clofe  as  for 
mer  wars  have  done,  and  without  producing  either 
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revolution  or  reform  in  England,  another  war,  & 
leaft  mud  be  looked  for  in  the  fpace  of  the  twenty 
years  I  allude  to ;  for  it  has  never  yet  happened 
that  twenty  years  have  patted  off  without  a  war, 
and  that  more  efpecially  fmce  the  Englifh  govern 
ment  has  dabbled  in  German  politics,  and  fhewn  a 
dtfpofition  to  infult  the  world,  and  the  world  of 
commerce,  with  her  navy.  That  next  war  will 
carry  the  national  debt  to  very  nearly  feven  hun 
dred  millions,  the  intereft  of  which,  at  four  per 
cent,  will  be  twenty-eight  millions,  befides  the  taxes 
for  the  (then)  expences  of  government,  which  will 
increafe  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  which  will 
Carry  the  taxes  to  at  leafl  forty  millions ;  and  if 
another  war  only  begins,  it  will  quickly  carry  them 
to  above  fifty ;  for  it  is  in  the  laft  twenty  years 
of  the  funding  fyftem,  as  in  the  laft  year  of  the 
American  and  French  fyftems  without  funding, 
that  all  the  great  fhocks  begin  to  operate. 

I  have  juft  mentioned  that  paper,  in  England, 
has  pulled  down  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  to  a 
level  with  itfelf ;  and  that  this  pulling  down  of  gold 
and  filver  money  has  created  the  appearance  of 
paper  money  keeping  up.  The  fame  thing,  and 
the  fame  miflake,  took  place  in  America  and  in 
France,  and  continued  for  a  confiderable  time  after 
the  commencement  of  their  fyftem  of  paper ;  and 
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tlie  actual  depreciation  of  money  was  hidden  under 
that  miftake. 

It  was  faid  in  America,  at  that  time,  that  every 
thing  was  becoming  dear ;  but  gold  and  filver 
eould  then  buy  thofe  dear  articles  no  cheaper  than 
paper  could ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  called  de 
preciation.  The  idea  of  dearnefs  eftablifhed  itfelf 
for  the  idea  of  depreciation*  The  fame  was  the 
cafe  in  France.  Though  every  thing  rofe  in  price 
foon  after  affignats  appeared,  yet  thofe  dear  articles 
could  be  purchafed  no  cheaper  with  gold  and  filver 
than  with  paper,  and  it  was  only  faid  that  things 
were  dear.  The  fame  is  ilill  the  language  in  Eng 
land.  They  call  it  dearnefs.  But  they  will  foon 
find  that  it  is  an  actual  depreciation,  and  that  this 
depreciation  is  the  effect  of  the  funding  fyftem ; 
which,  by  crowding  fuch  a  continually-increaling 
mafs  of  paper  into  circulation,  carries  down  the 
Value  of  gold  and  filver  with  it.  But  gold  and 
lilver  willj  in  the  long  run,  revolt  againft  deprecia 
tion,  and  feparate  from  the  value  of  paper;  for  the 
progrefs  of  all  fuch  fyftems  appears  to  be,  that  the 
paper  will  take  the  command  in  the  beginning,  and 
gold  and  filver  in  the  end. 

But  this  fucceflion  in  the  command  of  gold  and 
filver  over  paper,  makes  a  crifis  far  more  eventful 
to  the  funding  fyftem  than  to  any  other  fyflern 
tfpon  which  paper  can  be  iffucd ;  for,  ftriclly 
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fpeaking,  it  is  not  a  crifis  of  danger,  but  a  fymp- 
tom  of  death.  It  is  a  death  ftroke  to  the  funding 
fyftem.  It  is  a  revolution  in  the  whole  of  its  af 
fairs. 

If  paper  be  ifTued  without  being  funded  upon 
intereft,  emiffions  of  it  can  be  continued  after  the 
value  of  it  feparates  from  gold  and  filver,  as  we 
have  feen  in  the  two  cafes  of  America  and  France* 
But  the  funding  fyftem  refts  altogether  upon  the 
value  of  paper  being  equal  to  gold  and  filver  5 
which  will  be  as  long  as  the  paper  can  continue 
carrying  down  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  to  the 
fame  level  to  which  itfelf  defcends,  and  no  longer, 
But  even  in  this  ftate,  that  of  defcending  equally 
together,  the  minifter,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
find  himfelf  befet  with  accumulating  difficulties ; 
becaufe  the  loans  and  taxes  voted  for  the  iervice 
of  each  enfuing  year  will  wither  in  his  hands  be 
fore  the  year  expires,  or  before  they  can  be  ap 
plied.  This  will  force  him  to  have  recourfe  to 
emiffions  of  what  are  called  exchequer  and  navy 
bills,  which,  by  ftill  increafmg  the  mafs  of  paper 
in  circulation,  will  drive  on  the  depreciation  ftill 
more  rapidly. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  taxes  in  England  are 
not  paid  in  gold  and  filver,  but  in  paper  (bank 
notes).  Every  perfon  who  pays  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  taxes,  fuch  as  maltfters,  brewers,  dif- 
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tillers  (I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  any  of  the 
collectors  of  excife  in  England,  or  to  Mr.  Whit- 
bread),  knows  this  to  be  the  cafe.  There  is  not 
gold  and  filver  enough. in  the  nation  to  pay  the 
taxes  in  coin,  as  I  (hall  ihew ;  and  confequefitly 
there  is  not  money  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the 
notes.  The'iritereft  of  the  national  funded  debt 
is  paid  at  the  bank  in  the  fame  kind  of  paper  in 
\vhich  the  taxes  are  collected*  When  people  find, 
as  they  will  find,  a  refervednefs  among  each  other 
In  giving  gold  and  filver  for  bank  notes,  or  the 
leaft  preference  for  the  former  over  the  latter, 
they  will  go  for  payment  to  the  bank,  where  they 
have  a  right  to  go*  They  will  do  this  as  a  mea- 
fure  of  prudence,  each  one  for  himfelf,  and  the 
truth  or  delufion  of  the  funding  fyftem  will  then 
be  proved. 

I  have  laid  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that 
there  is  not  gold  and  filver  enough  in  the  nation 
to  pay  the  taxes  in  coin,  and  confequently  that 
there  cannot  be  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the 
notes.  As  I  do  not  chufe  to  reft  any  thing  upon 
affertion,  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  this  to  the 
publications  of  Mr.  Eden  (now  called  Lord  Auck 
land),  and  George  Chalmers,  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantation,  of  which  Jenkinfon  (now 
called  Lord  Hawkefbury)  is  prefident.  [Thefe 
fort  cf  folks  change  their  names  fo  often,  that  it 
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is  as  difficult  to  know  them  as  it  is  to  know  a 
thief. J  Chalmers  gives  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  coin  from  the  returns  of  coinage  at  the  mint; 
and,  after  deducting  for  the  light  gold  recoined, 
fays,  that  the  amount  of  gold  and  filver  coin  $ 
about  twenty  millions.  He '  had  better  not  have 
proved  this,  efpecially  if  he  had  reflected,  that 
fublic  credit,  is  fufpicion  ajleep.  The  quantity  is 
much  too  little. 

Of  this  twenty  millions  (which  is  not  a  fourth 
part  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  there  is  in 
France,  as  is  fhewn  in  Mr.  Necker's  Treatife  on. 
the  Adminiflration  of  the  Finances)  three  millions 
at  lead  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  Ireland,  fome 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Weft  Indies,  Newfound 
land,  &c.  The  quantity  therefore  in  England 
cannot  be  more  than  fixteen  millions,  which  is  four 
millions  lefs  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes.  But 
admitting  there  to  be  fixteen  millions,  not  more 
than  a  fourth  part  thereof  (four  millions)  can  be 
in  London,  when  it  is  confidered  that  every  city, 
town,  village,  and  farm-houfe  in  the  nation  muft 
have  a  part  of  it,  and  that  all  the  great  manufac 
tories,  which  moft  require  cafh,  are  out  of  Lon 
don.  Of  this  four  millions  in  London,  every  ban 
ker,  merchant,  tradefman,  in  fhort  every  individual 
muft  have  fome.  He  muft  be  a  poor  fhop-keeper 
indeed,  who  has  not  a  few  guineas  in  his  till. 
C  i  The 
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The  quantity  of  cafh  therefore  in  the  bank  can 
never,  on  the  evidence  of  circumftances,  be  fo 
much  as  two  millions;  moil  probably  not  more 
than  one  million ;  and  on  this  ilender  twig,  always 
liable  to  be  broken,  hangs  the  whole  funding  fyf- 
tern  of  four  hundred  millions,  befides  many  mil 
lions  in  bank  notes.  The  fum  in  the  bank  is  not 
fufficient  to  pay  one-fourth  of  only  one  year's  inte- 
reft  of  the  national  debt,  were  the  creditors  to  de 
mand  payment  in  ca(h,  or  to  demand  cafh  for  the 
bank-notes  in  which  the  intereft  is  paid.  A  cir- 
cumftance  always  liable  to  happen. 

One  of  the  amufements  that  has  kept  up  the 
farce  of  the  funding  fyftem  is,  that  the  intereft  is 
regularly  paid.  But  as  the  intereft  is  always  paid 
in  bank  notes,  and  as  bank  notes  can  always  be 
coined  for  the  purpofe,  this  mode  of,  payment 
proves  nothing.  The  point  of  proof  is,  can  the 
bank  give  cafh  for  the  bank  notes  on  which  the 
intereft  is  paid  ?  If  it  cannot,  and  it  is  evident  it 
cannot,  fome  millions  of  bank  notes  muft  go  with^ 
out  payment,  and  thofe  holders  of  bank  notes  who 
apply  laft  will  be  worft  off.  When  the  prefent 
quantity  of  cafli  in  the  bank  be  paid  away,  it  is 
next  to  impoflible  to  fee  how  any  new  quantity  is 
to  arrive.  None  will  arrive  from  taxes,  for  the 
taxes  will  all  be  paid  in  bank  notes ;  and  mould 
the  government  refufe  bank  notes  in  payment  of 
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taxes,  the  credit  of  bank  notes  will  be  gone  at 
once.  No  cam  will  arrive  from  the  bufinefs  of 
difcounting  merchants  bills;  for  every  merchant 
will  pay  off  thofe  bills  in  bank  notes,  and  not  in 
calh.  There  is  therefore  no  means  left  for  the 
bank  to  obtain  a  new  fupplyof  cafb,  after  the  pre- 
fent  quantity  be  paid  away.  But,  befides  the  im- 
poffibility  of  paying  the  intereft  of  the  funded 
debt  in  cam,  there  are  many  thoufand  perfons  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  who  are  holders  of 
bank  notes  that  came  into  their  hands  in  the  fair 
way  of  trade,  and  who  are  not  flock-holders  in  the 
funds;  and  as  fuch  perfons  have  had  no  hand  in 
increafing  the  demand  upon  the  bank,  as  thofe 
have  had  who,  for  their  own  private  intereft,  like 
Boyd  and  others,  are  contracting,  or  pretending  to 
contract,  for  new  loans,  they  will  conceive  they 
have  a  j uft  right  their  bank  notes  mould  be  paid 
firft.  Boyd  has  been  very  fly  in  France,  in  chang 
ing  his  paper  into  cam.  He  will  be  juft  as  fly  in 
doing  the  fame  thing  in  London ;  for  he  has  learn 
ed  to  calculate  :  and  then  it  is  probable  he  will  fet 
off  for  America. 

A  ftoppage  of  payment  at  the  bank  is  not  a  new 
thing.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  2, 
chap.  2,  fays,  that  in  the  year  1696,  exchequer 
bills  fell  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty  per  cent,  bank  notes 
twenty  per  cent,  and  the  bank  ftopt  payment.—- 
C  4  That 
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That  which  happened  in  1696  may  happen  again 
in  1796.  The  period  in  which  it  happened  was 
the  laft  year  of  the  war  of  king  William.  It  ne- 
ceffarily  put  a  flop  to  the  further  emiffion  of  ex 
chequer  and  navy  Bills,  and  to  the  railing  of  new 
loans ;  and  the  peace  which  took  place  the  next 
year  was  probably  hurried  on  by  this  circumftance, 
and  faved  the  bank  from  bankruptcy.  Smith,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  circumflances  of  the  bank,  upon 
another  occafion,  fays  (book  2,  chap.  2,) — "  This 
4<  great  company  has  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
*c  of  paying  in  fixpences."  When  a  bank  adopts 
the  expedient  of  paying  in  iixpences,  it  is  a  con- 
feflion  of  infolvency. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  every  cafe  of  a 
failure  in  finances,  iince  the  fyftem  of  paper  began, 
has  produced  a  revolution  in  governments,  either 
total  or  partial,  A  failure  in  the  finances  of  France 
produced  the  French  revolution.  A  failure  in  the 
finance  of  the  aflignats  broke  up  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  produced  the  prefent  French 
Conflitution.  A  failure  in  the  finances  of  the  old 
Congrefs  of  America,  and  the  embarrafTments  it 
brought  upon  commerce,  broke  up  the  fyftem  of 
the  old  confederation,  and  produced  the  prefent 
federal  conftitution.  If  then  we  admit  of  reafoning 
by  coinparifon  of  caufes  and  events,  a  failure  in  the 
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Englifh  finances  will  produce  fome  change  in  the 
government  of  that  country. 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  project  of  paying  off  the  na 
tional  debt  by  applying  a  million  a  year  for  that 
purpofe,  while  he  continues  adding  more  than 
twenty  millions  a  year  to  it,  it  is  like  fetting  a  man 
with  a  wooden  leg  to  run  after  a  hare.  The  longer 
he  runs  the  farther  he  is  off. 

When  I  faid  that  the  funding  fyftem  had  entered 
the  laft  twenty  years  of  its  exiftence,  I  certainly 
did  not  mean  that  it  would  continue  twenty  years, 
and  then  expire  as  a  leafe  would  do.  I  meant  to 
defcribe  that  age  of  decrepitude  in  which  death  is 
every  day  to  be  expected,  and  life  cannot  continue 
long.  But  the  death  of  credit,  or  that  flate  that  is 
called  bankruptcy,  is  not  always  marked  by  thofe 
progreflive  ftages  of  vifible  decline,  that  mark  the 
decline  of  natural  life.  In  the  progreffion  of  na 
tural  life,  age  cannot  counterfeit  youth,  nor  conceal 
the  departure  of  juvenile  abilities.  But  it  is  other- 
wife  with  relpecl:  to  the  death  of  credit;  for  though 
all  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  may  actually  exift 
in  circumftances,  they  admit  of  being  concealed 
by  appearances.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  fee  the  bankrupt  of  to-day  a  man  in  credit  but 
the  day  before ;  yet  no  fooner  is  the  real  ftate  of 
his  affairs  known,  than  every  body  can  fee  he  had 
been  infolvent  Ipng  before.  In  London^  the  greateft 
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theatre  of  bankruptcy  in  Europe,  this  part  of  the 
fabjed  will  be  well  and  feelingly  underftood. 

Mr.  Pitt  continually  talks  of  credit,  and  of  the 
national  refources.  Thefe  are  two  of  the  feigned 
appearances  by  which  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy 
are  concealed.  That  which  he  calls  credit  may 
exift,  as  I  have  juft  (hewn,  in  a  ftate  of  infolvenpy, 
and  is  always  what  I  have  before  defcribed  it  to  be, 
fiifpicion  ajleep. 

As  &o  national  refources,  Mr.  Pitt,  like  all  the 
Englifh  financiers  that  preceded  him  fince  the 
funding  fyflem  began,  has  uniformly  miftaken  the 
nature  of  a  refource ;  that  is,  they  have  miftaken 
it  confiftently  with  the  deluiion  of  the  funding  fyf- 
tem ;  but  time  is  explaining  the  deluiion.  That 
which  he  calls,  and  which  they  called,  a  refource, 
is  not  a  refource,  but  is  the  anticipation  of  a  re 
fource.  They  have  anticipated  what  would  have 
teen  a  refource  in  another  generation,  had  not  the 
ufe  of  it  been  fo  anticipated.  The  funding  fyftem 
is  a  fyftem  of  anticipation.  Thofe  who  eftabliflied 
it  an  hundred  years  ago,  anticipated  the  refources 
of  thofe  who  were  to  live  an  hundred  years  after ; 
for  the  people  of  the  prefent  day  have  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  the  debts  contracted  at  that  time,  and 
of  all  debts  contracted  fince.  But  it  is  the  laft 
feather  that  breaks  the  horfe's  back.  Had  the  fyf 
tem  began  an  hundred  years  before,  the  amount  of 
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taxes  at  this  time  to  pay  the  annual  intereft  at  four 
per  cent,  (could  we  fuppofe  fuch  a  fyftem  of  infa- 
nity  could  have  continued)  would  be  two  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  annually ;  for  the  capital  of 
the  debt  would  be  5486  millions,  according  to  the 
ratio  that  afcertains  the  expence  of  the  wars  for  the 
hundred  years  that  are  paft.  But  long  before  it 
could  have  reached  this  period,  the  value  of  bank 
notes,  from  the  immenfe  quantity  of  them,  (for  it 
is  in  paper  only  that  fuch  a  nominal  revenue  could 
be  collected)  would  have  been  as  low  or  lower  than 
continental  paper  money  has  been  in  America,  or 
affignats  in  France ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  exchang 
ing  them  for  gold  and  filver,  it  is  too  abfurd  to  be 
contradicted. 

Do  we  not  fee  that  nature,  in  all  her  operations, 
difowns  the  vilionary  bafis  upon  which  the  fund 
ing  fyftem  is  built  ?  She  acts  always  by  renewed 
fucceffions,  and  never  by  accumulating  additions 
perpetually  progreffing.  Animals  and  vegetables, 
men  and  trees,  have  exifted  ever  fince  the  world 
began ;  but  that  exiftence  has  been  carried  on  by 
fucceffions  of  generations,  and  not  by  continuing 
the  lame  men  and  the  fame  trees  in  exiftence  that 
exifted  firft ;  and  to  make  room  for  the  new  me 
removes  the  old.  Every  natural  ideot  can  fee  this. 
It  is  the  flock-jobbing  ideot  only  that  miftakes. 
He  has  conceived  that  art  can  do  what  nature  can 
not. 
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not.  He  is  teaching  her  a  new  fyftem — that  there 
is  no  occafion  for  man  to  die— That  the  fcheme 
of  creation  can  be  carried  on  upon  the  plan  of 
the  funding  fyftem — That  it  can  proceed  by  con 
tinual  additions  of  new  beings,  like  new  loans, 
and  all  live  together  in  eternal  youth.  Go,  count 
the  graves,  thou  ideot,  and  learn  the  folly  of  thy 
arithmetic. 

But  befides  thefe  things,  there  is  fomething  vi- 
fibly  farcical  in  the  whole  operation  of  loaning.  It 
is  fcarcely  more  than  four  years  ago  that  fuch  a  rot 
of  bankruptcy  fpread  itfelf  over  London,  that  the 
•whole  commercial  fabric  tottered  ;  trade  and  credit 
were  at  a  (land ;  and  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  things, 
that  to  prevent,  or  fufpend,  a  general  bankruptcy, 
the  government  lent  the  merchants  fix  millions  in 
government  paper,  and  now  the  merchants  lend  the 
government  twenty-two  millions  in  their  paper;  and 
two  parties,  Boyd  and  Morgan,  men  but  little  known, 
contend  who  fliall  be  the  lenders.  What  a  farce  is 
this  !  It  reduces  the  operation  of  loaning  to  accom 
modation  paper,  in  which  the  competitors  contend, 
not  who  mall  lend,  but  who  (hall  fign,  becaufe  there 
is  fomething  to  be  got  for  figning. 

Every  Englim  flock-jobber  and  minifter  boafts  of 
the  credit  of  England.  Its  credit,  fay  they,  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
good  reafon  for  this  $  for  there  is  not  another  coun 
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try  in  Europe  that  could  be  made  the  dupe  of  fuch 
a  delufion.  The  Englifh  funding  fyftem  will  remain 
a  monument  of  wonder,  not  fo  much  on  account 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  as  of  the 
folly  of  believing  in  it. 

Thofe  who  had  formerly  predicted  that  the  fund 
ing  fyftem  would  break  up  when  the  debt  mould 
amount  to  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  erred  only  in  not  diftinguifhing  between 
infolvency  and  actual  bankruptcy ;  for  the  infol- 
vency  commenced  as  foon  as  the  government  be 
came  unable  to  pay  the  intereft  in  cam,  or  to  give 
cam  for  the  bank  notes  in  which  the  intereft  was  paid, 
whether  that  inability  was  known  or  not,  or  whether 
it  was  fufpected  or  not.  Infolvency  always  takes 
place  before  bankruptcy ;  for  bankruptcy  is  no 
thing  more  than  the  publication  of  that  infolvency. 
In  the  affairs  of  an  individual,  it  often  happens 
that  infolvency  exifts  feveral  years  before  bankrupt 
cy,  and  that  the  infolvency  is  concealed  and  carried 
on  till  the  individual  is  not  able  to  pay  one  milling 
in  the  pound.  A  gorernment  can  ward  off  bank 
ruptcy  longer  than  an  individual ;  but  infolvency 
will  inevitably  produce  bankruptcy,  whether  in  an 
individual  or  in  a  government!  If  then  the  quan 
tity  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand,  which  the 
bank  has  iffued,  are  greater  than  die  bank  can  pay 
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off,  the  bank  is  infolvent;  and  when  that  infolvency 
be  declared,  it  is  bankruptcy.* 

I  come 

*  Among  the  delufions  that  have  been  impofed  upon  the 
nation  by  minifters,  to  give  a  falfe  coloring  to  its  affairs,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  Mr.  Pitt,  is  a  motley,  amphibious  cha- 
radtered  thing  called  the  balance,  of  tra&t.  This  balance  of 
trade,  as  it  is  called,  is  taken  from  the  cuftom-houfe  books, 
in  which  entries  are  made  of  all  cargoes  exported,  and  alfo 
of  all  cargoes  imported,  in  each  year ;  and  when  the  value 
of  the  exports,  according  to  the  price  fet  upon  them  by  the 
exporter  or  by  the  cuftom-houfe,  is  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  imports,  eftimated  in  the  fame  manner,  they  fay,  the 
balance  of  trade  is  fo  much  in  their  favor. 

The  cuftom-houfe  books  prove  regularly  enough  that  fo 
many  cargoes  have  been  exported,  and  fo  many  imported  ; 
but  this  is  all  that  they  prove,  or  were  intended  to  prove. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  balance  of  profit  or  lofs  ; 
and  it  is  ignorance  to  appeal  to  them  upon  that  account :  for 
the  cafe  is,  that  the  greater  the  lofs  is  in  any  one  year,  the 
higher  will  this  thing  called  the  balance  of  trade  appear  to 
be  according  to  the  cuftom-houfe  books.  For  example* 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  convoy  has  been 
taken  by  the  French  this  year ;  confequently  thofe  cargoes 
xvill  not  appear  as  imports  on  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  and 
therefore  the  balance  of  trade,  by  which  they  mean  the  pro* 
fits  of  it,  will  appear  to  be  fo  much  the  greater  as  the  lofs 
amounts  to  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  lofs  not  hap 
pened,  the  profits  would  have  appeared  to  have  been  fo  much 
the  lefs.  All  the  loflcs  happening  at  fea  to  returning  cargoes, 
by  accidents,  by  the  elements,  or  by  capture,  make  the  ba 
lance  appear  the  higher  on  the  fide  of  the  exports;  and  were 
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I  come  now  to  fhew  the  feveral  ways  by  which 
bank  notes  get  into  circulation.  I  (hall  afterwards 
offer  an  eftimate  on  the  total  quantity  or  amount 
of  bank  notes  exifting  at  this  moment. 

The  bank  acts  in  three  capacities.  As  a  bank  of 
difcount ;  as  a  bank  of  depofit ;  and  as  banker  for 
the  government. 

Firft,  as  a  bank  of  difcount.  The  bank  difcounts 
merchants  bills  of  exchange  for  two  months.  When 
a  merchant  has  a  bill  that  will  become  due  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  and  wants  payment  before  that 
time,  the  bank  advances  that  payment  to  him,  de- 
dueling  therefrom  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
ann.  The  bill  of  exchange  remains  at  the  bank  as 
a  pledge  or  pawn,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  it 
nauft  be  redeemed.  This  tranfaftion  is  done  alto 
gether  in  paper;  for  the  profits  of  the  bank,  as  a 

they  all  loft  at  fea,  it  would  appear  to  be  all  profit  on  the 
cuftom-houfe  books.  Alfo  every  cargo  of  exports -that  is 
loft  that  occafions  another  to  be  fent,  adds  in  like  manner 
to  the  fide  of  the  exports,  and  appears  as  profit.  This  year 
the  balance  of  trade  will  appear  high,  becaufe  the  lofleshave 
been  great  by  capture  and  by  ftorms.  The  ignorance  of  the 
Britifli  Parliament,  in  liftening  to  this  hackneyed  impofition 
of  minifters  about  the  balance  of  trade,  is  aftonifhing.  It 
ihews  how  little  they  know  of  national  affairs  ;  and  Mr. 
Grey  may  as  well  talk  Greek  to  them,  as  make  motions  about 
the  Mate  of  the  nation.  They  underftand  fox-hunting  and 
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bank  of  difcount,  arife  entirely  from  its  making  ufe 
of  paper  as  money.  The  bank  gives  bank  notes  to 
the  merchant  in  difcounting  the  bill  of  exchange, 
and  the  redeemer  of  the  bill  pays  bank  notes  to  the 
bank  in  redeeming  it.  It  very  feldom  happens  that 
any  real  money  paffes  between  them. 

If  the  profits  of  a  bank  be,  for  example,  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  fa  great  fum  to  be 
made  merely  by  exchanging  one  fort  of  paper  for 
another,  and  which  mews  alfo  that  the  merchants 
of  that  place  are  prefled  for  money  for  payments, 
inftead  of  having  money  to  fpare  to  lend  to  govern 
ment),  it  proves  that  the  bank  difcounts  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions  annually,  or  666,6661. 
every  two  months  ;  and  as  there  never  remain  in 
the  bank  more  than  two  months  pledges,  of  the  va 
lue  of  666,6661.  at  any  one  time,  the  amount  of 
bank  notes  in  circulation  at  any  one  time  mould 
not  be  more  than  to  that  amount.  This  is  fufficient 
to  fliew  that  the  prefent  immenfe  quantity  of  bank 
notes,  which  are  diftributed  through  every  city, 
town,  village,  and  farm-houfe  in  England,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  on  the  fcore  of  difcounting. 

Secondly,  as  a  bank  of  depofit.  To  depofit  money 
at  the  bank  means  to  lodge  it  there  for  the  fake  of 
convenience,  and  to  be  drawn  out  at  any  moment 
the  depofitor  pleafes,  or  to  be  paid  away  to  his  order. 
When  the  bufmefs  of  difcounting  is  great,  that  of 
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depofiting  is  neceflarily  fmall.  Nd  man  depofits 
and  applies  for  difcounts  at  the  fame  time ;  for  it 
would  be  like  paying  intereft  for  lending  money^ 
inftead  of  for  borrowing  it.  The  depofits  that  are 
now  made  at  the  bank  are  almoft  entirely  in  bank 
notes,  and  confequently  they  add  nothing  to  the 
ability  of  the  bank  to  pay  off  the  bank  notes  that 
may  be  prefented  for  payment;  and  befides  this* 
the  depoftts  are  no  more  the  property  of  the  bank 
than  the  cafh  or  bank  notes  in  a  merchant's  count 
ing  houfe  are  the  property  of  his  book-keeper.  No 
great  increafe  therefore  of  bank  notes,  beyond  what 
the  difcounting  bufinefs  admits,  can  be  accounted 
for  on  the  fcore  of  depofits. 

Thirdly*  The  bank  afts  as  banker  for  the  govern 
ment.  This  is  the  connection  that  threatens  ruin 
to  every  public  bank.  It  is  through  this  connection 
that  the  credit  of  a  bank  is  forced  far  beyond  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  ftill  further  beyond  its  ability 
to  pay.  It  is  through  this  connexion  that  fuch  an 
Jmmenfe  redundant  quantity  of  bank  notes  have 
gotten  into  circulation;  and  which,  inftead  of  being 
.iflued  becaufe  there  was  property  in  the  bank,  have 
been  iffued  becaufe  there  was  none. 

When  the  treafury  is  empty,  which  happens  in 

.almoR  every  year  of  every  war,  its  coffers  at  the 

bank  are   empty  alfo.      It  is  in  this  condition  of 

emptinefs  that  the  minifler  has  recgurfe  to  emiffions 
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of  what  ate  called  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  which 
continually  generates  a  newincreafe  of  bank  notes, 
and  which  are  fported  upon  the  public  without 
there  being  property  in  the  bank  to  pay  them. — • 
Thefe  exchequer  and  na\y  bills  (being,  as  I  have 
faid,  emitted  becaufe  the  treafury  and  its  coffers  at 
the  bank  are  empty,  and  cannot  pay  the  demands 
that  come  in) are  no  other  than  an  acknowledgement 
that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  receive  fo  much  mo 
ney.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  fettlement 
of  an  account,  in  which  the  debtor  acknowledges 
the  balance  he  owes,  and  for  which  he  gives  a  note 
of  hand  ;  or  to  a  note  of  hand  given  to  raife  money 
Upon  it- 

Sometimes  the  bank  difcounts  thofe  bills  as  it 
would  difcdiint  merchants  bills  of  exchange  ;  fome- 
times  it  purchafes  them  of  the  holders  at  the  coif- 
rent  price;  and  fometimes  it  agrees  with  the  mi- 
nifter  to  pay  an  intereft  upon  them  to  the  holders, 
and  keep  them  in  circulation.  In  every  one  of 
thofe  cafes  an  additional  quantity  of  bank  notes 
get  into  circulation,  and  are  fported,  as  I  have  faid, 
upon  the  public,  without  there  being  property  in 
the  bank,  as  banker  for  the  government,  to  pay 
them  :  and  befides  this,  the  bank  has  now  no  money 
of  its  own  ;  for  the  money  that  was  originally  fub- 
fcribed  to  begin  the  credit  of  the  bank  with  at  its 
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firft  eflablifhment,  has  been  lent  to  government, 
and  wafted  long  ago. 

"  The  bank  (fays  Smith,  book  2,  chap.  2,)  acls 
4C  not  only  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  en- 
"  gine  of  (late;  it  receives  and  pays  the  greater 
tf  part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due  to  the  cre 
ditors  of  the  public.19  (It  is  worth  obferving, 
that  the  public,  or  the  nation,  is  always  put  for  the 
government  in  fpeaking  of  debts.)  <•  It  circulates 
(fays  Smith)  ;<  exchequer  bills,  and  it  advances  to 
"  government  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and 
*'  malt  taxes,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  till 
"  feveral  years  afterwards."  (This  advancement 
is  alfo  done  in  bank  notes,  for  which  there  is  not 
property  in  the  bank.'i  "In  thofe  different  ope- 
4<  rations,  (fays  Smith)  Us  duly  to  the  public  may 
"  fometimes  have  obliged  it,  without  any  fault  of 
"  its  directors,  to  over/lock  the  circulation  with  paper 
4e  money" — bank  notes.  How  its  duty  to  the  public 
can  induce  it  to  overftock  that  public  with  promif- 
fory  bank  notes  which  it  cannot  pay,  and  thereby 
expofe  the  individuals  of  that  public  to  ruin,  is  too 
paradoxical  to  be  explained  $  for  it  is  on  the  credit 
which  individuals  give  to  the  bank,  by  receiving  and 
circulating  its  notes,  and  not  upon  its  own  credit 
or  its  own  property,  for  it  has  none,  that  the  bank 
iports.  If  however  it  be  the  duty  of  the  bank  to 
expofe  the  public  to  this  hazard,  it  is  at  lea. It  equally 
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the  duty  of  the  individuals  of  that  public  to  get 
their  money  and  take  care  of  therafelves;  and  leave 
it  to  placemen,  penfioners,  government  contractors, 
Reeves's  affociation,  and  the  members  of  both 
houfes  of  Parliament,  who  have  voted  away  the 
money  at  the  nod  of  the  minifter,  to  continue  the 
credit  if  they  can,  and  for  which  their  eflates  indi 
vidually  and  collectively  ought  to  anfwer,  as  far 
as  they  will  go. 

There  has  always  exifted,  and  ftill  exifts,  a  myf- 
terious,  fufpicious  connection,  between  the  minifter 
and  the  directors  of  the  bank,  and  which  explains 
itfelf  no  otherways  than  by  a  continual  increafe  of 
bank  notes.  Without,  therefore,  entering  into  any 
further  details  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which 
bank  notes  are  iffued,  and  thrown  upon  the  public, 
I  proceed,  as  I  before  mentioned,  to  offer  an  efti- 
mate  on  the  total  quantity  of  bank  notes  in  circu 
lation. 

However  difpofed  governments  may  be  to  wring 
money  by  taxes  from  the  people,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  practice  eftablifhed  in  the  nature  of  things.  That 
limit  is  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney  in  a  nation,  be  that  quantity  what  it  may,  and 
the  greatefl  quantity  of  taxes  that-  can  be  raifed 
upon  it.  People  have  other  ufes  for  money  befides 
paying  taxes ;  and  it  is  only  a  proportional  part  of 
that  money  they  can  fpare  for  taxes,  as  it  is  only  a 
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proportional  part  they  can  fpare  for  houfe-rent,  for 
clothing,  or  for  any  other  particular  life.  Thefe 
proportions  find  out  and  eftablifh  themfelves  ;  and 
that  with  fuch  exa&nefs,  that  if  any  one  part  ex 
ceeds  its  proportion,  all  the  other  parts  feel  it. 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  money  (bank  notes), 
there  was  no  other  money  in  the  nation  than  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  greateft  quantity  of  money  that 
ever  was  raifed  in  taxes  during  that  period,  never 
exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  money  in 
the  nation.     It  was  high  taxing  when  it  came  to 
this  point.     The  taxes  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Third  never  reached  to  four  millions  before  the 
invention  of  paper,  and  the  quantity  of  money  in 
the  nation  at  that  time  was  eftimated  to  be  about 
fixteen  millions.    The  fame  proportions  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  France.     There  was  no  paper  money 
in  France   before  the  prefent  revolution,  and  the 
taxes  were  colleBed  in   gold  and   filver  money. 
The  higheft    quantity  of   taxes    never   exceeded 
twenty-two  millions  fterling ;  and  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  money  in  the  nation   at  the  fame 
time,   as  dated   by   Mr.  Neckar,  from  returns  of 
coinage  at  the  mints,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Admi- 
niftradon  of  the  Finances,  was  about  ninety  millions 
fterling.     To  go  beyond  this  limit  of  a  fourth  part, 
in  England,  they  were  obliged  to  introduce  paper 
money  ;  £nd  the  attempt  to  go  beyond  it  in  France, 
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where  paper  could  not  be  introduced,  broke  up  the 
government.  This  proportion  therefore  of  a  fourth 
part,  is  the  limit  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  efta- 
blifhes  for  itfelf,  be  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  na 
tion  more  or  lefs. 

The  amount  of  taxes  in  England  at  this  time  is 
full  twenty  millions;  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver,  and  of  bank  notes,  taken  together, 
amounts  to  eighty  millions.  The  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  as  ftated  by  Lord  Hawkeibury's  fecret- 
ary  (George  Chalmers),  as  I  have  before  (hewn,  is 
twenty  millions;  and  therefore  the  total  amount  of 
bank  notes  in  circulation,  all  made  payable  on  de 
mand,  is  fixty  millions.  This  enormous  furn  will 
aftonifh  the  moft  ftupid  ftock-jobber,  and  over 
power  the  credulity  of  the  moft  thoughtlefs  Englifh- 
man  :  but  were  it  only  a  third  part  of  that  fum,  the 
bank  cannot  pay  half  a  crown  in  the  pound. 

There  is  fomething  curious  in  the  movements 
of  this  modern  complicated  machine,  the  funding 
fyftem ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  it  is  beginning  to 
unfold  the  full  extent  of  its  movements.  In  the 
rirft  part  of  its  movements  it  gives  great  powers 
into  the  hands  of  government,  and  in  the  laft  part 
it  takes  them  completely  away. 

The  funding  fyflem  let  out  with  railing  revenues 
under  the  name  of  loans,  by  means  of  which  go 
vernment  became  both  prodigal  and  powerful. 

The 
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The  loaners  affumed  the  name  of  creditors,  and 
though  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  loaning  was  go 
vernment  jobbing,  thofe  pretended  loaners,  or  the 
perfons  who  purchafed  into  the  funds  afterwards, 
conceived  themfelves  not  only  to  be  creditors,  but 
to  be  the  only  creditors. 

But  fuch  has  been  the  operation  of  this  com 
plicated  machine*  the  funding  fyftem,  that  it  has 
produced,  unperceived,  a  fecond  generation  of 
creditors,  more  numerous  and  far  more  formida 
ble,  and  withal  more  real  than  the  firft  generation ; 
for  every  holder  of  a  bank  note  is  a  creditor,  and 
a  real  creditor,  and  the  debt  due  to  him  is  made 
payable  on  demand.  The  debt  therefore  which 
the  government  owes  to  individuals  is  compofed 
of  two  parts;  the  one  about  four  hundred  millions 
bearing  intereft,  the  other  about  fixty  millions 
payable  on  demand.  The  one  is  called  the  funded 
debt,  the  other  is  the  debt  due  in  bank  notes. 

This  fecond  debt  (that  contained  in  the  bank 
notes)  has,  in  a  great  meafurc,  been  incurred  to 
pay  the  intereft  of  the  firft  debt ;  fo  that  in  fa& 
little  or  no  real  intereft  has  been  paid  by  govern^ 
ment.  The  whole  has  been  delufion  and  fraud. 
Government  firft  contracted  a  debt  in  the  form  of 
loans  with  one  clafs  of  people,  and  then  run  clan- 
deftioely  into  debt  with  another  clafs,  by  means  of 
bank  notes,  to  pay  the  intereft,  Government  a&ed 
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of  itfelf  in  contrafting  the  firft  debt,  and  made  a 
machine  of  the  bank  to  contract  the  fecond. 

It  is  this  fecond  debt  that  changes  the  feat  of 
power  and  the  order  of  things;  for  it  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  even  a  frnall  part  of  the  holders  of  bank 
notes  (had  they  no  other  motive  than  difguft  at 
Pitt  and  Grenville's  fedition  bills)  to  controul  any 
meafure  of  government  they  found  to  be  injurious 
to  their  intereft;  and  that  not  by  popular  meetings, 
or  popular  focie,ties,  but  by  the  fimple  and  eafy 
operation  of  vvith-holding  their  credit  from  that 
government;  that  is,  by  individually  demanding 
payment  at  the  bank  for  every  bank-note  that 
comes  into  their  hands.  Why  mould  Pitt  and 
Grenville  expeft  that  the  very  men  whom  they  in- 
fult  and  injure  mould  at  the  fame  time  continue  to 
fuppcrt  the  meafures  of  Pitt  and  Grenville,  by 
giving  credit  to  their  promiflbry  notes  of  payment? 
No  new  emiffions  of  bank-notes  could  go  on  while 
payment  was  demanding  on  the  old  and  the  caflt 
in  the  bank  wafting  daily  away  ;  nor  any  new  ad 
vances  be  made  to  government  or  to  the  emperor 
to  carry  on  the  war;  nor  any  new  emiffion  be 
made  of  exchequer  bills. 

«  The  bank,"  fays  Smith,  (book  ii.  ch.  2.)  "  is 
<e  a  great  engine  of  ft  ate.'*  And  in  the  fame  para 
graph  he  fays,  "  Thejlability  of  the  bank  is  equal 
4<  to  that  of  the  Britijh  government ;"  which  is  the 
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fame  as  to  fay  that  the  liability  of  the  government 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  bank,  and  no  more.  If  then 
the  bank  cannot  pay,  the  arch-treafurer  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire  (S.  R.  I.  A.*;  is  a  bankrupt*  When 
Folly  invented  titles,  (he  did  not  attend  to  their 
application;  forever  fince  the  government  of  Eng 
land  has  been  in  the  hands  of  arch-treafurers>  it  has 
been  running  into  bankruptcy ;  and  as  to  the  arch- 
treafurer  apparent,  he  has  been  a  bankrupt  long 
ago.  What  a  miferable  profpeft  has  England  be 
fore  its  eyes ! 

Before  the  war  of  1 755  there  were  no  bank  notes 
ower  than  twenty  pounds.  During  that  war  bank 
notes  of  fifteen  pounds  and  of  ten  pounds  were 
coined;  and  now,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  war,  they  are  coined  as  low  as  five  pounds. 
Thefe  five  pounds  notes  will  circulate  chiefly  among 
little  (hop  keepers,  butchers,  bakers,  market  peo 
ple,  renters  of  fmall  houfes,  lodgers,  &c.  All  the 
high  departments  of  commerce,  and  the  affluent 
ftations  of  life  were  already  over  flocked  y  as  Smith 
expreffes  it,  with  the  bank  notes.  No  place  re 
mained  open  wherein  to  crowd  an  additional  quan 
tity  of  bank  notes  but  among  the  clafs  of  people  I 
have  juft  mentioned,  and  the  means  of  doing  this 
could  be  befl  erfe&ed  by  coining  five  pound  notes. 
This  condud  has  the  appearance  of  that  of  an  un-> 

*  Part  of  the  infcription  on  an  Englifh  guinea. 
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principled  infolvent  who,  when  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  to  the  amount  of  many  thoufands,  will 
borrow  as  low  as  five  pounds  of  the  fervants  in  his 
houfe,  and  break  the  next  day. 

But  whatever  momentary  relief  or  aid  theminif- 
ter  and  his  bank  might  expe6l  from  this  low  con 
trivance  of  five  pound  notes,  it  will  increafe  the 
inability  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  higher  notes,  and 
haften  the  deftruftion  of  all ;  for  even  the  fmall 
taxes  that  ufed  to  be  paid  in  money  will  now  be 
paid  in  thofe  notes,  and  the  bank  will  foori  find  it- 
felf  with  fcarcely  any  other  money  than  what  the 
hair  powder  guinea  tax  brings  in. 

The  bank  notes  make  the  mod  ferious  part  of 
the  bufmefs  of  finance  ;  what  is  called  the  national 
funded  debt  is  but  a  trifle  when  put  in  comparifon 
with  it ;  yet  the  cafe  of  the  bank  notes  has  never 
been  touched  upon.  But  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
known  upon  what  authority,  whether  that  of  the 
^ninifter  or  of  the  directors,  and  upon  what  foun 
dation,  fuch  immenfe  quantities  are  iffued.  I  have 
ftated  the  amount  of  them  at  fixty  millions  fter- 
ling;  I  have  produced  data  for  that  eftimation ; 
and  befides  this,  the  apparent  quantity  of  them,  far 
beyond  that  of  gold  and  filver  in  the  nation,  corro 
borates  therewith.  But  \vere  there  but  a  third 
part  of  fixty  millions,  the  bank  cannot  pay  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound  ;  for  no  new  fupply  of  money, 
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as  before  faid,  can  arrive  at  the  bank,  as  all  the 
taxes  will  be  paid  in  paper. 

When  the  funding  fyftem  began,  it  was  not 
doubted  that  the  loans  that  had  been  borrowed 
would  be  repaid.  Government  not  only  propa 
gated  that  belief,  but  it  began  paying  them  ofF. 
In  time  this  profeflion  came  to  be  abandoned ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  fee  that  bank  notes  will 
march  the  fame  way;  for  the  amount  of  them  is 
only  another  debt  under  another  name ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  at  laft  propofe 
funding  them.  In  that  cafe  bank  notes  will  not  be 
fo  valuable  as  French  affignats.  The  affignats  have 
a  folid  property  in  referve  in  the  national  domains; 
bank  notes  have  none;  and  befides  this,  the  Eng- 
lifli  revenue  muft  then  fink  down  to  what  the 
amount  of  it  was  before  the  funding  fyftem  began; 
between  three  and  four  millions.  One  of  which 
the  arch-treafurer  would  require  for  himfelf,  and 
the  arch-treafurer  apparent  would  require  three 
quarters  of  a  million  more  to  pay  his  debts.  Cf  In 
*6  France"  fays  Sterne,  "  they  order  thefe  things 
"  better." 

1  have  now  expofed  the  Englifh  fyftem  of  fi 
nance  to  the  eyes  of  all  nations;  for  this  work  will 
be  publifhed  in  all  languages.  In  doing  this,  I 
have  done  an  aft  of  juftice  to  thofe  numerous  citi 
zens  of  neutral  nations  who  have  been  impofed 
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upon  by  that  fraudulent  fyftem,  and  who  have  pro 
perty  at  ftake  upon  the  event. 

As  an  individual  citizen  of  America,  and  as  far 
as  an  individual  can  go,  I  have  revenged  (if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreflion  without  any  immoral  meaning) 
the  piratical  depredations  committed  on  the  Ame 
rican  commerce  by  the  Englifh  government. — I 
have  retaliated  for  France  on  the  fubjecl:  of  fi 
nance;  and  I  conclude  with  retorting  on  Mr.  Pitt 
the  expreflion  he  ufed  againft  France,  and  fay,  that 
the  Englifh  fyftem  of  finance  "  is  ON  THE  VERGE, 

**  NAY  EVEN   IN  THE  GULPH  OF  BANKRUPTCY." 


THOMAS  PAINE. 

Paris,  iqth  Germinal, 
^thytar  of  the  Republic. 
April  8,  1796. 
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JLT  has  been  my  intention,  for  feveral  years  paft,  to  publifh  my 
thoughts  upon  religion.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  attend  the  fubjecl: ;  and  from  that  consideration,  had  refer ved 
it  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  I  intended  it  to  be  the 
laft  offering  I  ihould  make  to  my  fellow-citizens  of  all  nations: 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  purity  of  the  motive  that  induced  me 
to  it,  could  not  admit  of  a  queftion,  even  by  thofe  who  might 
difapprove  the  work. 

The  circumftance  that  has  now  taken  place  in  France,  of  the 
total  abolition  of  the  whole  national  order  of  priefthood,  and 
of  every  thing  appertaining  to  compulfive  fyftems  of  religion, 
and  compulfive  articles  of  faith,  has  not  only  precipitated  my 
intention,  but  rendered  a  work  of  this  kind  exceedingly  necef- 
fary  ;  left,  in  the  general  wreck  of  fuperftition,  of  falfe  fyftems 
of  government,  and  falfe  theology^  we  lofe  fight  of  morality, 
of  humanity,  and  of  the  theology  that  is  true. 

As  feveral  of  my  colleagues,  and  others  of  my  fellow-citizens 
of  France,  have  given  me  the  example  of  making  their  volun 
tary  and  individual  profeffion  of  faith,  I  alfo  will  make  mine; 
and  I  do  this  with  all  that  fmcerity  and  franknefs  with  which 
the  mind  of  man  communicates  with  itfelf. 

I  believe  is  one  God,  and  no  more  -,  and  I  hope  for  happi- 
nefs  beyond  this  life. 

I  believe  the  equality  of  man,  and  I  believe  that  religious 
duties  confift  in  doing  juftice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavouring 
to  make  our  fellow-creatures  happy. 

But  left  it  fhould  be  fuppofed  that  I  believe  many  othter  things 
in  addition  to  thefe,  I  dial1,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  de- 
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clare  the  things  I  do  not  believe;  and  my  reafons  for  not  be- 
lieving  them. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  creed  profefTed  by  the  Jewifh  church, 
by  the  Roman  church,  by  the  Greek  church,  by  the  Turkifh 
church,  by  the  Proteftant  church,  nor  by  any  Church  that  I. 
know  of.  My  own  mind  is  my  own  church. 

All  national  inftitutions  of  churches,  whether  Jewifh,  Chrif- 
tian,  or  Turkifh,  appear  to  me  no  other  than  human  inven 
tions,  fet  up  to  terrify  and  enflave  mankind,  and  monopolize 
power  and  profit. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  declaration  to  condemn  thofe  who  be 
lieve  otherwife.  They  have  the  fame  right  to  their  belief  as  I 
have  to  mine.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of  man,  that 
he  be  mentally  faithful  to  himfelf.  Infidelity  does  not  confift 
in  believing,  or  in  difbelieving  :  it  confifts  in  profefling  to  be 
lieve  what  he  does  not  believe. 

It  is  impoflible  to  calculate  the  moral  mifchief,  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  it,  that  mental  lying  has  produced  in  fociety.  When  a 
rnsn  has  fo  far  corrupted  and  proftituted  the  chaftity  of  his 
mind,  as  to  fubfcribe  his  profeffional  belief  to  things  he  does  not 
believe,  he  has  prepared  himfelf  for  the  commifllon  of  every 
other  crime.  He  takes  up  the  trade  of  a  prieft  for  the  fake  of 
gain,  and  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  that  trade,  he  begins 
with  a  perjury.  Can  we  conceive  any  thing  more  deftrudive 
to  morality  than  this ! 

Soon  after  I  had  published  the  pamphlet,  COMMON  SENSE, 
in  America,  I  faw  the  exceeding  probability  that  a  revolution 
in  the  Syftem  of  Government  would  be  followed  by  a  revolu 
tion  in  the  Syftem  of  Religion.  The  adulterous  connection  of 
church  and  tfate,  wherever  it  had  taken  place,  whether  Jewifh, 
Chrittian,  or  Turkifh,  had  fo  effectually  prohibited,  by  pains 
and  penalties,  every  difcuffion  upon  eftablifhed  creeds,  and  up 
on  firft  principles  of  religion,  that  until  the  fyftem  of  govern 
ment  mould  be  changed,  thofe  fubjecls  could  not  be  brought 
fairly  and  openly  before  the  world :  but  that  whenever  this 
fhould  be  done,  a  revolution  in  the  fyftem  of  religion  would 
follow.  Human  inventions  and  prieftcraft  would  be  detected  : 
and  man  would  return  to  the  pure,  unmixed  and  unadulterated 
belief  of  one  God,  and  no  more. 

Every  national  church  or  religion  has  eftablifhed  itfelf  by 
pretending  fome  fpecial  mifTion-  from  God,  communicated  to 
certain  individuals.  The  Jews  have  their  Mofes  ;  theChriftians 
their  Jefus  Chrift,  their  apoftles  aad  faints  ;  and  the  Turk* 

their 
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their  Mahomet ;  as  if  the  way  to  God  was  not  open  to  every 
man  alike. 

Each  of  thofe  churches  fhew  certain  books  which  they  call 
revelation^  or  the  word  of  God.  The  Jews  fay,  that  their^word 
of  God  was  given  by  God  to  Mofes  face  to  face  ;  the  Chrtf- 
tians  fay,  that  their  word  of  God  came  by  divine  infpiration  ; 
and  the  Turks  fay,  that  their  word  of  God  (the  Koran)  was 
brought  by  an  angel  from  Heaven.  Each  of  thofe  churches  ac~ 
cufes  the  other  of  unbelief:  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  difbclieve 
them  all. 

As  it  is  neceflary  to  affix  right  ideas  to  words,  I  will,  before 
I  proceed  further  into  the  fubjccl,  offer  fome  observations  on  the 
word  revelation.  Revelation,  when  applied  to  religion,  means 
fomething  communicated  immediately  from  God  to  man. 

No  one  will  deny  or  difpute  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to 
make  fuch  a  communication  if  he  pleafes.  But  admitting,  for 
the  fake  of  a  cafe,  that  fomething  has  been  revealed  to  a  certain 
perfon,  and  not  revealed  to  any  other  perfon,  it  is  revelation  to 
that  perfon  only.  When  he  tells  it  to  a  fecond  perfon,  a  fecond 
to  a  third,  a  third  to  a  fourth,  and  fo  on,  it  ceafes  to  be  a  reve 
lation  to  alt  thofe  perfons.  It  is  revelation  to  the  firft  perfon 
only,  and  hearfay  to  every  other  ;  and,  confcquently,  they  arc 
not  obliged  to  believe  it. 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  and  ideas  to  call  any  thing  a 
revelation  that  comes  to  us  at  fecond  hand,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing.  Revelation  is  neceffarily  limited  to  the  firft  commu 
nication.  After  this  it  is  only  an  account  of  fomething  which 
that  perfon  fays  was  a  revelation  made  to  him  ;  and  though  he 
may  find  himfelf  obliged  to  believe  it,  it  cannot  b-  incumbent 
on  me  to  believe  it  in  the  fame  manner,  for  it  was  not  a  revela 
tion  made  to  me,  and  I  have  only  his  word  for  it  that  it  was 
made  to  him. 

When  Mofes  told  the  children  of  Krael  that  he  received  the 
two  tables  of  the  commandments  from  the  hand  of  God,  they 
were  not  obliged  to  believe  him,  becaufe  they  had  no  other  au- 
thority  for  it  than  his  telling  them  fo  ;  and  I  have  no  other  au 
thority  for  it  than  fome  tiiftorian  telling  me  fo.  The  com 
mandments  carry  no  internal  evidence  of  divinity  with  them. 
They  contain  fome  gc*)d  moral  precepts,  fuch  as  any  man  qua 
lified  to  be  a  lawgiver,  or  a  legitiator,  could  produce  himfelf, 
without  having  recourfe  to  fupernatural  intervention.* 

*  This  is,  however,  neceflary,  to  except  the  declaration,  which  fays,  Hut 
GoJ  -vt/ift  thcfim  of  the  fatten  u}w  tliflildrtK.  It  Is  contrary  to  every  principle 
cf  moral  juftic*. 
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When  I  am  told  that  the  Koran  was  written  in  Heaven,  and 
brought  to  Mahomet  by  an  angel,  the  account  comes  to  near 
the  fame  kind  of  hearfay  evidence  and  fecond  hand  authority, 
as  the  former.  I  did  not  fee  the  angel  myfelf,  and  therefore 
I  have  a  right  not  to  believe  it. 

When  alfo  I  am  told  that  a  woman,  called  the  Virgin  Mary, 
faid,  or  gave  out,  that  me  was  with  child  without  any  cohabita 
tion  with  a  man,  and  that  her  betrothed  hufband,  Jofeph,  faid, 
that  an  angel  told  him  fo,  I  have  a  right  to  believe  them  or 
not :  fuch  a  circumftance  required  a  much  Wronger  evidence 
than  their  bare  word  for  it :  but  we  have  not  even  this :  for 
neither  Jofeph  nor  Mary  wrote  any  fuch  matter  themfelves. 
It  is  only  reported  by  others  that  they  faid  Jo.  It  is  hearfay 
upon  hearfay,  and  I  do  not  choofe  to  reft  my  belief  upon  fueh 
evidence. 

It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  credit  that  was 
given  to  the  ftory  of  Jefus  Chrift  being  the  fon  of  God.  He  was 
born  when  the  Heathen  mythology  had  ftill  fome  fafhion  and 
repute  in  the  world,  and  that  mythology  had  prepared  the  people 
for  the  belief  of  fuch  a  ftory.  Almoft  all  the  extraordinary 
men  that  lived  under  the  Heathen  mythology  were  reputed  to 
be  the  fons  of  fome  of  their  gods.  It  was  not  a  new  thing  at 
that  time  to  believe  a  man  to  have  been  celeftially  begotten  : 
the  intercourfe  of  gods  with  women  was  then  a  matter  of  fami 
liar  opinion.  Their  Jupiter,  according  to  their  accounts,  had 
cohabited  with  hundreds  :  the  ftory,  therefore,  had  nothing  in 
it  either  new,  wonderful,  or  obfcene :  it  was  conformable  to  the 
opinions  that  then  prevailed  among  the  people  called  Gentiles, 
or  mythologifts,  and  it  was  thofe  people  only  that  believed  it. 
The  jews,  who  had  kept  ftriclly  to  the  belief  of  one  God,  and 
no  more,  and  who  had  always  rejected  the  Heathen  mythology, 
never  credited  the  ftory. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  the  theory  of  what  is  called  the 
Chriftian  Church,  fprung  out  of  the  tail  of  the  Heathen  my 
thology.  A  direct  incorporation  took  place,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
by  making  the  reputed  founder  to  be  celeftially  begotten.  The 
trinity  of  gods  that  then  followed  was  no  other  than  a  reduc 
tion  of  the  former  plurality,  which  was  about  twenty  or  thirty 
thoufand.  The  ftatue  of  Mary  fucceeded  the  ftatue  of  Diana  of 
Ephefus.  The  deification  of  heroes  changed  into  the  canoni 
zation  of  faints.  The  mythologifts  had  gods  for  every  thing  \ 
the  Chriftian  mythologifts  had  faints  for  every  thing.  The 
Church  became  as  crouded  with  the  one,  as  the  Pantheon  had 
been  with  the  other  ;  and  Rome  was  the  place  of  both.  The 

Chriftiart 
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Chriftian  theory  is  little  elfe  than  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient 
mythologies,  accommodated  to  the  purpofes  of  power  and  re 
venue  ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  reafon  and  philofophy  to  abolifh 
the  amphibious  fraud. 

Nothing  that  is  here  faid  can  apply,  even  with  the  moft  dif- 
tant  difrefpect,  to  the  real  character  of  Jefus  Chrift.  He  was 
a  virtuous  and  an  amiable  man.  The  morality  that  he  preached 
and  practifed  was  of  the  moft  benevolent  kind  ;  and  though 
fimilar  fyftems  of  morality  had  been  preached  by  Confucius, 
and  by  fome  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  many  years  before, 
by  the  Quakers  fince,  and  by  many  good  men  in  all  ages,  it 
has  not  been  exceeded  by  any. 

Jefus  Chrift  wrote  no  account  of  himfelf,  of  his  birth,  pa 
rentage,  or  any  thing  elfe.  Not  a  line  of  what  is  called  the 
New  Teftament  is  of  his  own  writing.  The  hiftory  of  him 
is  altogether  the  work  of  other  people  ;  and  as  to  the  account 
given  of  his  refurrection  and  afcenfion,  it  was  the  neceffary 
counterpart  to  the  ftory  of  his  birth.  His  hiftorians  having 
brought  him  into  the  world  in  a  fupernatural  manner,  were 
obliged  to  take  him  out  again  in  the  fame  manner,  or  the  fir  ft 
part  of  the  ftory  muft  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  wretched  contrivance  with  which  this  latter  part  is  told, 
exceeds  every  thing  that  went  before  it.  The  firft  part,  that 
of  the  miraculous  conception,  was  not  a  thing  that  admitted  of 
publicity  ;  and  therefore  the  tellers  of  this  part  of  the  ftory  had 
this  advantage,  that  though  they  might  not  be  credited,  they 
could  not  be  detected.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  prove 
it,  becaufe  it  was  not  one  of  thofe  things  that  admitted  of  proof, 
and  it  was  impoflible  that  the  perfon  of  whom  it  was  told  could 
prove  it  himfelf. 

But  the  refurredion  of  a  dead  perfon  from  the  grave,  and 
his  afcenfion  through  the  air,  is  a  thing  very  different  as  to  the 
evidence  it  admits  of,  to  the  inviftble  conception  of  a  child  in 
the  womb.  The  refurre61ion  and  afcenfion,  fuppofing  them  to 
have  taken  place,  admitted  of  public  and  ocular  demonftra- 
tion,  like  that  of  the  afceniion  of  a  balloon,  or  the  fun  at  noon 
day,  to  all  Jerufalem  at  leaft.  A  thing  which  every  body  is 
required  to  believe,  requires  that  the  proof  and  evidence  of  it 
(hould  be  equal  to  all  and  univerfal ;  and  as  the  public  visibility 
of  this  laft  related  act  was  the  only  evidence  that  could  give 
fanction  to  the  former  part,  the  whole  of  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
becaufe  that  evidence  never  was  given.  Inftead  of  this,  a  fmali 
number  of  perfons,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine,  are  introduced 
as  proxies  for  the  whole  world,  to  fay,  they  faw  it,  and  all 

the 
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tfee  reft  of  the  world  are  called  upon  to  believe  it.  But  it 
appears  that  Thomas  did  not  believe  the  refurreclion  ;  and, 
as  they  fay,  would  not  believe,  without  having  ocular  and 
manual  demonstration  himfelf.  So  neither  will  I '•  and  the 
reafon  is  equally  as  good  for  me  and  every  other  perfon,  as  for 
Thomas. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  palliate  or  difguife  this  matter. 
The  ftory,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fupernatural  part,  has  every 
mark  of  fraud  and  impofition  ftamped  upon  the  face  of  it. 
Who  were  the  authors  of  it  is  as  impoflible  for  us  now  to  know- 
as  k  is  for  us  to  be  affured,  that  the  books  in  which  the  ac 
count  is  related,  were  written  by  theperfons  whofe  names  they 
bear.  The  belt  furviving  evidence  we  now  have  refpecling 
this  affair  is  the  Jews.  They  are  regularly  defcended  from 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  times  this  refurreclion  and  afcenfion 
rs  faid  to  have  happened,  and  they  fay,  //  is  not  true.  It  has 
long  appeared  to  me  a  ftrange  inconfiftency  to  cite  the  Jews  as 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  ftory.  It  is  juft  the  fame  as  if  a 
man  were  to  fay,  I  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told 
you,  'by  producing  the  people  who  fay  it  is  falfe. 

That  fuch  a  perfon  as  Jcfus  Chrift  exifted,  and  that  he  was 
crucified,  which  was  the  mode  of  execution  at  that  day,  are 
hiftorical  relations  ftri&ly  within  the  limits  of  probability.  He 
preached  moft  excellent  morality,  and  the  equality  of  man  ;  but 
he  preached  alfo  againft  the  corruptions  and  avarice  of  the  Jew- 
i(h  priefts,  and  this  brought  upon  him  the  hatred  and  vengeance 
of  the  whole  order  of  priefthood.  The  accufation  which  thofe 
priefts  brought  againft  him,  was  that  of  fedition  and  confpiracy 
againft  the  Roman  government,  to  which  the  Jews  were  then 
fubjecl  and  tributary  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Roman 
government  might  have  fome  fecret  apprehenfion  of  the  effects 
of  his  doctrine  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  priefts  ;  neither  is  it  im 
probable  that  Jefus  Chrift  had  in  contemplation  the  delivery  of 
the  Jewim  nation  from  the  bondage  of  the  Romans.  Between 
the  two,  however,  this  virtuous  reformer  and  revolutionift  loft 
his  life. 

It  is  upon  this  plain  narrative  of  facls,  together  with  another 
cafe  I  am  going  to  mention,  that  the  Chrifthn  mythologifts, 
calling  themfelves  the  Chriftian  Church,  have  creeled  their 
fable,  which  for  abfurdity  and  extravagance  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  mythology  of  the  an 
cients. 

The  ancient  mythologifts  tell  us, that  the  race  of  Giants  made 
war  againft  Jupiter,  and  that  one  of  them  threw  an  hundred 

rocks 
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rocks  againft  him  at  one  throw ;  that  Jupiter  defeated  him  with 
thunder,  and  confined  him  afterwards  under  Mount  Etna  ;  and 
that  every  time  the  giant  turns  himf  If,  Mount  Etna  belches 
fire.  It  is  here  eafy  to  fee  that  the  circum  tance  of  the  moun 
tain,  that  of  its  being  a  volcano,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  fable  ; 
and  that  the  fable  is  made  to  fit  and  wind  itfelf  up  with  that 
circumftance. 

The  Chriftian  mythologifts  tell  us,  that  their  Satan  made 
•war  againft  the  Almighty,  who  defeated  him,  and  Confined  him 
afterwards,  not  under  a  mountain,  but  in  a  pit.  It  is  here 
eafy  to  fee  that  the  firft  fable  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  fccond  ; 
for  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  the  Giants  was  told  many  hundred 
years  before  that  of 'Satan. 

Thus  far  the  ancient  and  the  ChrifHan  mythologifts  differ 
very  little  from  each  other.  But  the  latter  have  contrived  to 
carry  the  matter  much  farther.  They  have  contrived  to  connc6t 
the  fabulous  part. of  the  ftory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  with  the  fable 
originating  from  Mount  Etna ;  and  in  order  to  make  all  the 
parts  of  the  ftory  tie  together,  they  have  taken  to  their  aid  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  ;  for  the  ChrifHan  mythology  is  made  up 
partly  from  the  ancient  mythology,  and  partly  from  the  Jewifh 
traditions. 

The  Chriftian  mythologifts,  after  having  confined  Satan  in  a 
pit,  were  obliged^to  let  him  out  again,  to  bring  on  the  fequel  of 
the  fable.  He  is  then  introduced  into  the  garden  of  Eden  in 
the  (hape  of  a  fnake,  or  a  ferpent,  and  in  that  fhape  he  enters 
into  familiar  converfation  with  Eve,  who  is  no  ways  furprifed 
to  hear  a  fnake  talk ;  and  the  iffue  of  this  tete^a-tete  is,  that 
he  perfuades  her  to  eat  an  apple,  and  the  eating  of  that  apple 
damns  all  mankind. 

After  giving  Satan  this  triumph  over  the  whole  creation,  one 
would  have  fuppofed  that  the  church  mythologifts  would  have 
been  kind  enough  to  fend  him  back  again  tathe  pit;  or,  if  they 
had  not  done  this,  that  they  would  have  put  a  mountain  upon 
him  /'for  they  fay  that  their  faith  can  remove  a  mountain),  or 
have  put  him  under  a  mountain,  as  the  former  mythologifts 
had  done,  to  prevent  his  getting  again  among  the  women,  and 
doing  more  mifchief.  But  inftead  of  this,  they  leave  him  at 
large  without  even  obliging  him  to  give  his  parole.  The  fecret 
of  which  is,  that  they  could  not  do  without  him:  and  after 
being  at  the  trouble  of  making  him,  they  bribed  him  to  fray. 
They  promifed  him  ALL  the  Jews,  ALL  the  Turks*by  antici 
pation,  nine- tenths  of  the  world  befide,  and  Mahomet  into  the 
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bargain.     After  this,  \vhocan  doubt  the  bountifulncfsof  the 
Chriftian  mythology  ? 

Having  thus  made  an  infurreclion  and  a  battle  in  heaven,  in 
which  none  of  the  combatants  could  be  either  killed  or  wound 
ed —  put  Satan  into  the  pit  —  let  him  out  again  —  given  him  a 
triumph  over  the  whole  creation  —  damned  all  mankind  by  the 
eating  of  an  apple,  thefe  Chriftian  mythologies  bring  the  two 
ends  of  their  fable  together.  They  reprefent  this  virtuous  and 
amiable  man,  JefusChrift,  to  be  at  once  both  God  and  man, 
and  alfo  the  Son  of  God,  celeftially  begotten  on  purpofe  to  be 
facrificed,  becaufe  they  fay  that  Eve  in  her  longing  had  eaten 
an  apple. 

Putting  afide  every  thing  that  might  excite  laughter  by  its 
abfurdity,  or  deteftation  by  its  profanenefs,  and  confining 
ourfelves  merely  to  an  examination  of  the  parts,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  conceive  a  ftory  more  derogatory  to  the  Almighty,  more 
inconfiilent  with  his  wifdom,  more  contradictory  to  his  power, 
than  this  ftory  is. 

In  order  to  make  for  it  a  foundation  to  rife  upon,  the  in 
ventors  were  under  the  neceiTity  of  giving  to  the  being,  whom 
they  call  Satan,  a  power  equally  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
they  attribute  to  the  Almighty.  They  have  not  only  given 
him  the  power  of  liberating  himfelf  from  the  pit  after  what 
they  call  his  fall,  but  they  have  made  that  power  increafe  af 
terwards  to  infinity.  Before  this  fall  they  reprefent  him  only 
as  an  angel  of  limited  exiftence,  as  they  reprefent  theVeft.  After 
his  fall  he  becomes,  by  their  account,  omniprefent.  He  exifts 
every  where,  and  at  the  fame  time.  He  occupies  the  whole 
immenfity  of  fpace. 

Not  content  with  this  deification  of  Satan,  they  reprefent 
him  as  defeating  by  ftratagcm,  in  the  (hape  of  an  animal  of  the 
creation,  all  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Almighty.  They 
reprefent  him  as  having  compelled  the  Almighty  to  the  direct 
ttecejlity  either  of  furrendering  the  whole  of  the  creation  to  the 
government  and  fovereignty  of  this  Satan,  or  of  capitulating 
for  its  redemption,  by  coming  down  upon  earth,  and  exhibiting 
fiimfelf  upon  a  crofs  in  the  fhape  of  a  man. 

Had  the  inventors  of  this  ftory  told  it  the  contrary  way,  that 
is,  had  they  reprefented  the  Almighty  as  compelling  Satan  to 
exhibit  bitnfelfon  a  crofs,  in  the  (hape  of  a-fnake,  as  a  pumfh- 
rnent  for  his  new  tranfgrefiion,  the  ftory  would  have  been  lefs 
abfurd,  lefs  contradictory.  But  inftead  of  this,  they  make  the 
\ranfgreilbr  triumph,  and  the  Almighty  fall. 

That 
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That  many  good  men  have  believed  this  ftrange  fable,  and 
lived  very  good  lives  under  that  belief  (for  credulity  is  not  a 
crime)  is  what  I  have  no  doubt  of.  In  the  firft  place,  they 
were  educated  to  believe  it,  and  they  would  have  believed  any 
thing  elfe  in  the  fame  manner.  There  are  alfo  rrrany  who 
have  been  fo  enthufiaftically  enraptured  by  what  they  con 
ceived  to  be  the  infinite  love  of  God  to  man,  in  making  a 
facrifice  of  himfclf,  that  the  vehemence  of  the  idea  has  for 
bidden  and  deterred  them  from  examining  into  the  abfurdity 
and  profanenefs  of  the  ftory.  The  more  unnatural  any  thing 
is,  the  more  is  it  capable  of  becoming  the  object  of  diimal 
admiration. 

But  if  objetls  for  gratitude  and  admiration  are  our  defire,  do. 
they  not  prefent  themfelves  every  hour  to  our  eyes?  Do  we  not 
fee  a  fair  creation  prepared  to  receive  us  the  inftant  we  art.  bom 
. — a  world  furniihed  to  our  hands  that  coft  us  nothing  ?  Is  it 
\ve  that  light  up  the  fun  ;  that  pour  down  the  rain  ;  and  fill 
the  earth  with  abundance  ?  W nether  we  deep  or  wake,  the 
vaft  machinery  of  the  univerfe  ftill  goes  on.  Are  thefe  things, 
and  the  bleiTings  they  indicate  in  future,  nothing  to  us? 
Can  our  grofs  feelings  be  excited  by  no  other  fubjeels  ,thun 
tragedy  and  filicide  .?  Or  is  the  gloomy  pride  of  man  become 
Co  intolerable,  that  nothing  can  flatter  it  but  a  facririce  of  the 
Creator  ? 

I  know  that  this  bold  inveftigation  will  alarm  manv,  but  it 
would  be  paying  too  great  a  compliment  to  their  credulity  to 
forbear  it  upon  that  account.  The  times  and  the  lubjecl  de 
mand  it  to  be  done.  The  fufpicion  that  the  theorv  of  what  is 
called  the  Chriftian  Church  is  fabulous,  is  becoming  very  ex- 
tcnfive  in  all  countries  ;  and  it  will  be  a  confol-ition  to  men 
Daggering  under  that  fufpiciort,  and  doubting  what  to  believe 
and  what  to  diibclieve,  to  fee  the  fubjedt  freely  invcfligated. 
I  therefore  pafs  on  to  an  examination  of  the  books  called  the 
Old  and  the  New  Teflament. 

Thefe  books,  beginning  with  Genefis  and  ending  with  Re 
velations  (which  by  the  bye  is  a  book  of  riddles  that  requires  a 
revelation  to  explain  it)  are,  we  are  told,  the  uord  of  God.  It 
.  is  therefore  proper  for  us  to  know  who  told  us  fo,  that  we  may 
know  what  credit  to  give  to  the  report.  The  anfwer  to  this 
queftion  is,  that  nobody  can  ceil,  except  that  we  tell  one 
another  fo.  The  cafe,  however,  hiftorically  appears  to  be  as 
follows ; 

When  the  church  mythologies  eftablifhed  their  fyftem,  they 
collected  all  the  writings  they  $ould  find,  and  managed  them 
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as  they  pleafed.  It  is  a  matter  altogether  of  uncertainty  to  us 
whether  fuch  of  (he  writings  as  now  appear,  under  the'  name 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Teftament,  are  in  the  fame  ftate  in 
which  thofe  collectors  fay  they  found  them,  or 'whether  they 
added,  altered,  abridged,  or  drefled  them  up. 

Be  this  as  if  may,  they  decided  by  vote  which  of  the  books 
out  of  the  collection  they  had  made  mould  be  the  WORD  OF 
GOD,  and  which  flhould  not.  They  rejected  feveral ;  they 
voted  others  to  be  doubtful,  fuch  as  the  books  called  the  Apo- 
cnpha;  and  thjfe  books  which  had  a  majority  of  votes  were 
voted  to  be  the  word  of  God.  Had  they  voted  otherwife,  all 
the  people,  fince  calling  themfelvrs  Chriftians,  had  believed 
otherwife  ;  for  the  belief  of  the  one  comes  from  the  vote  of  the 
other.  Who  the  people  were  that  did  all  this,  we  know  no 
thing  of;  they  called  themfelves  by  the  general  name  of  the 
church  ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the  matter. 

As  we  have  no  other  external  evidence  or  authority  for  be 
lieving  thofe  books  to  be  the  word  of  God  than  what  I  have 
mentioned,  which  is  no  evidence  or  authority  at  all,  I  come, 
in  the  next  place,  to  examine  the  internal  evidence  contained 
in  the  books  themfelves. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  eflay,  I  have  fpoken  of  Revelation. 
I  now  proceed  further  with  that  fubjec~t,  for  the  purpofe  of 
applying  it  to  the  books  in  queftion. 

Revelation  is  a  communication  of  fomething,  which  the 
perfon  to  whom  that  thing  is  revealed  did  not  know  before. 
For  if  I  have  done  a  thing,  or  feen  it  done,  it  needs  no  reve 
lation  to  tell  me  I  have  done  it,  or  feen  it,  nor  enable  me  tp 
tell  it,  or  to  write  it. 

Revelation,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  done 
upon  earth  of  which  man  is  himfelf  fhe  actor  or  the  witnefs  ; 
and  confequently  all  the  hifioiical  and  anecdotal  part  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  almoft  the  whole  of  it,  is  not  within  the  raean- 
ing  and  compafs  of  the  word  revelation,  and  therefore  is  nott 
the  word  of  God. 

When  Sampfon  ran  off  with  the  gate-pods  of  Gaza,  if  he 
ever  did  fo  (and  whether  he  did  or  noc  is  nothing  to  us),  or 
when  he  vifited  his  Delilah,  or  caught  his  foxes,  or  did  any 
thing  elfe,  what  has  revelation  to  do  with  thefe  things  r  If  they 
were  fadis,  he  could  tell  them  himfelf;  or  his  fecretary,  if  he 
kept  one,  could  write  them,  if  they  were  worth  either  telling 
or  writing ;  and  if  they  were  fidious,  revelation  could  not 
make  them  true  ;  and  whether  true  or  not,  we  are  neither  the 
better  nor  the  wifer  for  knowing  them. — When  we  contem 
plate 
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plate  the  immenfity  of  that  Being,  who  direcls  and  governs  the 
incomprehensible  WHOLE,  cf  which  the  utmoO  ken  of  human 
light  can  difcover  but  a  part,  we  ought  to  feel  (hame  at  calling 
fuch  paltry  Tories  the  word  of  God. 

As  to  the  account  of  the  creation,  with  which  the  book  of 
Genefis  opens,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  tradition 
which  the  Ifraelites  had  among  them  before  they  came  into 
Egypt ;  and  after  their  departure  from  that  country,  they  put 
it  at  the  head  of  their  hifiory,  without  telling,  as  it  is  moft 
probable,  that  they  did  not  know  how  they  came  by  it.  The 
manner  in  which  the  account  opens,  (hews  it  to  be  tradition, 
ary.  It  begins  abruptly.  It  is  nobody  that  fpeaks.  It  is 
nobody  that  hears.  Ic  is  addreffed  to  nobody.  It  has  neither 
firft,  fecond,  nor  third  perfon.  It  has  every  criterion  of  being 
a  tradition.  It  has  no  voucher.  Mofes  does  not  take  it  upon 
himfelf  by  introducing  it  with  the  formality  that  he  ufes  oa 
other  occalions,  fuch  as  that  of  faying,  "  the  Lord f pake  unt9 
**  Mofes ,  faying." 

Why  it  has  been  called  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation, 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive.  Mofes,  I  believe,  was  too  good  a. 
judge  of  fuch  fubjetfs  to  put  his  name  to  that  account.  He 
had  been  educated  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  a  people 
as  well  (killed  in  fcience,  and  particularly  in  aftronomy,  as  any 
people  of  their  day  ;  and  the  filence  and  caution  that  Mofes 
obferves,  in  not  authenticating  the  account,  is  a  good  negative 
evidence  that  he  neither  told  it  nor  believed  it. — The  cafe  is, 
that  every  nation  of  people  has  been  world  makers,  and  the 
Ifradites  had  as  much  right  to  fet  up  the  trade  of  world-making 
as  any  of  the  reft  ;  and  as  Mofes  was  not  an  Ifraelite,  he  might 
not  choofe  to  contradict  the  tradition.  The  account,  however, 
is  harmlefs  ;  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  faid  for  many  other 
parts  of  the  Bible. 

Whenever  we  read  the  obfcene  ftories,  the  voluptuous  de 
baucheries,  the  cruel  and  torturous  executions,  the  unrelenting 
vindiclivenefs,  with  which  more  than  half  the  Bible  is  filled, 
it  would  be  more  confiitent  that  we  called  it  the  word  of  a  de 
mon,  than  the  word  of  God.  It  is  a  hiftory  of  wickednefs, 
thit  has  fcrvcd  to  corrupt  and  brutalize  mankind  ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  fmcerely  deleft  it,  as  I  deteft  every  thing  that  is 
cruel. 

We  fcarcely  meet  with  any  thing,  a  few  phrafes  excepted, 
but  what  deferves  either  our  abhorrence  or  our  contempt,  till 
\ve  come  to  the  mifcellaneous  parts  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
anonymous  publications,  the  Pfalms  and  the  book  of  Job, 
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inore  particularly  in  the  latter,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  elevated 
fenriment  reverentially  fxpreffed  of  the  power  and  benignity 
of  the  Almighty  ;  but  they  ftand  on  no  higher  rank  than  many 
other  com  portions  on  fimilar  fubjedis,  as  well  before  that  time 
as  fmce. 

The  Proverbs,  which  are  faid  to  be  Solomon's,  though  moft 
probably  a  collection  (becaufe  they  difcover  a  knowledge  of 
life,  -which  his  fituation  excluded  him  from  knowing),  are  an 
jnftru&ive  table  of  ethics.  They  are  inferior  in  keennefs  to  the 
proverbs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  more  wife  and  occonomical 
than  thofe  of  the  American  Franklin. 

All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  F-ible,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Prophets,  are  the  works  of  the  Jewifh  poets  and 
itinerant  preachers,  who  mixed  poetry,  anecdote,  and  devotion 
together  ^  and  thofe  works  ftill  retain  the  air  and  ftile  of  poetry, 
though  in  tranflation.* 

There  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  book  called  the  Bible, 
any  word  that  dcfcribes  to  us  what  we  call  a  poet,  nor  any 
word  that  defcribes  what  we  call  poetry.  The  cafe  is,  that  the 
word  prophet,  to  which  latter  times  have  affixed  a  new  idea, 
\vas  the  Bible  word  for  poet,  and  the  word  prophejying  meant 
the  art  of  making  poetry.  It  alfo  meant  the  art  of  playing 
poetry  to  a  tune  upon  any  inftrument  of  mufic. 

•  As  there  are  many  readers  who  do  not  fee  that  a  competition  is  poetry 
unlefs  it  be  in  rhyme,  it  is  for  their  information  that  1  add  this  note. 

Poetry  co'-fifls  principally  in  two  things—Imagery  and  Compolrion.  The 
•ompcfii'cn  of  poetry  differs  from  that  of  profe  in  the  manner  of  mixing  King 
and  Acre  fj  liable*  together.  Take  a  long  fyliabie  out  of  a  line  of  poetry  and 
put  a  flicrt  one  in  the  room  of  it,  or  put  a  long  fy liable  wht  re  a  ftiort  one  foould 
fee,  and  that  line  will  lofe  its  poetical  harmony.  It  will  have  an  effec't  upon 
the  line  like  that  of  mifplacing  a  note  in  a  lorg. 

The  imagery  in  thole  books  called  the  Prophets,  appertains  altogether  to 
poetry.  It  is  fiftious,  and  often  extravagant,  and  not  admhlible  in  any  other 
kind  of  writing  than  poetry. 

To  fhevr  thJt  thefe  writings  are  compofed  in  poetical  i. umbers,  I  will  take 
ten  fvllables  as  they  ftand  in  the  book,  and  make  a  line  of  the  fame  numbt*. 
of  lyilables  (heroic  meafure)  tba?  fliall  rhyme  with  the  la  It  word.  It  will  then 
l>e  feen  that  the  compofiticn  of  thofe  books  is  poetical  meafure.  The  inft  nee 
1  fhall  produce  is  from  Ifaiah. 

11  Hear,  0  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth,'''* 
'Tis  God  himfeif  that  calls  attention  forth. 

Another  inftance  I  fhall  quote'is  f  om  the  mournful  Jeremiah,  to  which  I 
fliall  adJ  iwo  Oiher  lines  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  out  ihe  figure,,  and  ihevy 
ia$  the  intention  of  the  poet. 

0  !  that  mine  bead  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes 
Were  fountains,  flowing  like  the  liquid  skies, 
Then  would  I  give  the  mighty  flood  relcafe, 
And  \veep  a  deluge  for  the  human  race. 

We 
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We  read  of  prophefying  with  pipes,  tabrets,  and  horns — of 
prophefying  with  harps,  with  pfaltei  ies,  with  cymbals,  and  with 
every  other  inirriunent  of  mufic  then  in  fafhion.  Were  we  now 
to  fpcak  of  prophefying;  with  a  fiddle,  or  with  a  pipe  and  tabor, 
the  expremon  would  have  no  meaning,  or  would  appear  ridi 
culous,  and  to  fome  people  contemptuous,  becauie  we  have 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

We  are  told  of  Saul  being  among  the  prophets,  and  alfo  that 
he  propheiied ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  they  prtpbcficd,  nor 
v/hat  he  prophefied.  The  cafe  is,  there  was  nothing  to  tell ;  for 
thefe  prophets  were  a  company  of  muficians  and  poets,  und  Saul 
joined  in  the  concert;  and  this  was  called prophefying. 

The  account  given  of  this  affair  in  the  book,  called  Samuel, 
is,  that  Saul  met  a  company  of  prophets  (a  whole  company  of 
them  !}  coming  down  with  a  pfaltery,  a  tab  ret,  a  pipe,  and  a 
harp,  and  that"  they  prophefied,  and  that  he  propheiied  with 
them.  But  it  appears  afterwards,  that  Saul  prophefied  baclly, 
that  is,  he  performed  his  part  badly;  for  it  ^is  faid,  that 
an  "  evil  fpirit  from  God\  came  upon  Saul,  and  he  prophe- 

«  fied." 

Now,  were  there  no  other  paflage  iti  the  book  called  the- 
Bible  than  this,  to  demonnrate  to  us  that  we  have  loft  the  ori 
ginal  meaning  of  the  word  prophefy^  and  fubltituted .another 
meanino;  in  its  place,  this  alone  would  be  fufficient ;  for  it  iu 


is 
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impoffibie  to  ufe  and  apply  the  word  prophcfy  in  the  place  it  i 
here  ufcd  and  applied,  if  we  give  to  it  die  il-nfe  which  latte 
tii-pes  have  affixed  to  it.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  here  ui& 
Itnps  it  or  all  religious  meaning,  and  (hews  that  a  man  might 
then  be  a  prophet,  or  might  prtfpbefy,  as  he  may  now  be.  a  poet 
or  a  mufician,  without  any  regard  M>  the  morality  or  the  immo 
rality  of  his  character.  The  word  was  originally  a  term  «. 
icience,  promifcuoufly  applied  to  poetry  and  to  mulicyand  not 
reftri^ed  to  any  fabject  upon  which  poetry  and  muiic  might 

be  exercifed. 

Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  prophets,  not  becauie  they 
credited  any  thing,  but  bccaufe  they  compoibd  the^  poem  or 
fono-  that  bears  their  name,  in  celebration  of  an  act  a  read/ 
done.  David  was  ranked  among  the  prophet-,  for  he  was  a 
mufician,  and  was  alfo  reputed  to  be  (though  perhaps  very 
erroivouflv)  the  author  of  the  Pialms.  But  Abraham,  Ifeac, 
and  Jacob,  arc  not  called  prophets.  It  doss  not  appear  horn 
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any  accounts  we  have,  that  they  could  either  fmg,  play  mufic, 
or  make  poetry. 

We  are  told  of  the  greater  and  the  lefTer  prophets.  They 
might  as  well  tell  us  of  the  greater  and  the  lefTer  God  ;  for  there 
cannot  be  degrees  in  prophefying  confidently  with  its  modern 
fenfe.  But  there  are  degrees  in  poetry,  and  therefore  the  phrafe 
is  reconcilable  to  the  cafe,  when  we  underftand  by  it  the  greater 
and  the  lefler  poets. 

It  is  altogether  unneceflary,  after  this,  to  ofFer  any  obferva- 
tions  upon  what  thofe  men,  (tiled  prophets,  have  written.  The 
ax.f  goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  mewing  that  the  original  mean 
ing  of  the  word  has  been  midaken,  and  confequently  all  the  in 
ferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  thofe  books,  the  devotional 
refped  that  has  been  paid  to  them,  and  the  laboured  commenta- 
jries  that  have  been  wtitten  upon  them,  under  that  miftaken 
meaning,  are  not  worth  difputing  about — In  many  things, 
however,  the  writings  of  the  Jewilh  poets  deferve  a  better  fate 
than  that  of  being  bound  up,  as  they  now  are,  with  the  train  that 
accompanies  them,. under  ihe  abufed  name  of  the  word  of  God, 
If  we  permit  ourfelves  to  conceive  right  ideas  of  things,  we 
muft  necdTarily  affix  the  idea,  not  only  of  unchangeablenefs, 
t>ut  of  the  utter  impoffibility  cf  any  change  taking  place,  by  any 
means  or  accident  whatever,  in  that  which  we  would  honour 
with  the  name  of  the  word  of  God  :  and  therefore  the  word  of 
God  cannot  exift  in  any  written  or  human  language. 

The  continually  progreilive  change  to  which 'the^meaning  of 
words  is  fubje&,  the  want  of  an  univerfal  language  which  ren 
ders  tranfUtion  necefiary,  the  errors  to  which  translations  are 
again  fubje6t,  the  miitakes  of  copyifts  and  printers,  together 
with  the  poffibility  of  wilful  alteration,  are  of  themfelves  evi 
dences,  that  human  language,  whether  in  fpeech  or  in  print* 
cannot  be  the  vehicle  of  the  word  of  God.-— The  word  of  God 
exifrs  in  fomething  elfe. 

Did  the  book,  called  the  Bible,  excel  in  purity  of  ideas  and 
expreffion,  all  the  books  that  are  now  extant  in  the  world,  I 
would  not  take  it  for  my  rule  of  faith,  as  being  the  word  of 
God  ;  bccaufe  the  poffibiiity  would  neverthelefs  exift  of  my 
being  impofed  upon.  But  when  I  fee  throughout  the  greateit 
part  of  this  book,  fcarcely  any  thing  but  a  hiftory  of  the  grofleft 
vices,  and  a  collection  of  the  moft  paltry  and  contemptible  tales/ 
I  cannot  dimonour  my  Creator  by  calling  it  by  his  name. 

Thus  much  for  the  Bible  j  I  now  go  on  to  the  book  called 
the  New  Teftament.     The  new  Teftament !  that  is,  the  new 
will,  as  if  there  could  be  two  wills  of  the  Creator- 
Had  it  been  the  object  or  the  intention  of  Jefus  Chriil  to  efta- 
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blifli  a  new  religion,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  written  the 
fyftem  himfelf,  or  procured  it  to  be  written  in  his  life  time, 
fiut  there  is  no  publication  extant  authenticated  with  his  name. 
All  the  books  called  the  New  Teftament  were  written  after  his 
death.  He  was  a  Jew  by  birth  and  by  profefUon ;  and  he  was 
the  fon  of  God  in  like  manner  that  every  other  perfon  is  \  for 
the  Creator  is  the  Father  of  All. 

The  firft  four  books,  called  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  do  not  give  a  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  but  only 
detached  anecdotes  of  him.  It  appears  from  thefe  books,  that  the 
whole  time  of  his  being  a  preacher  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
months;  and  it  was  only  during  this  fhort  time,  that  thofe  men 
became  acquainted  with  him.  They  make  mention  of  him, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  fitting,  they  fay,  among;  the  Jew- 
ifh  doctors,  asking  and  anfwering  them  quefHons.  As  this  was 
feveral  years  before  their  acquaintance  with  him  began,  it  is 
moft  probable  they  had  this  anecdote  from  his  parents.  From 
this  time  there  is  no  account  of  him  for  about  fixteen  years. 
Where  he  lived,  or  how  he  employed  himfelf  during  this  in-» 
terval,  is  not  known.  Moft  probably  he  was  working  at  his 
father's  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  carpenter.  It  does, not 
appear  that  he  had  any  fchool  education,  and  the  probability  is, 
that  he  could  not  write,  for  his  parents  were  extremely  poor,  as 
appears  from  their  not  being  able  to  pay  for  a  bed  when  he  was 
born. 

It  is  fomewhat  curious  that  the  three  peribnSj  whofe  name* 
are  the  moft  univerfally  recorded,  were  of  very  obfcure  paren 
tage.  Mofes  was  a  foundling,  Jefus  Chrift  was  born  in  a  fta- 
ble,  and  Mahomet  was  a  mule  driver.  The  firft  and  the  laft 
of  thefe  men,  were  founders  of  different  fyftems  of  religion ; 
but  Jefas  Chrift  founded  no  new  fyftem.  He  called  men  to 
the  practice  of  moral  virtues,  and  the  belief  of  one  God.  The 
great  trait  in  his  character  is  philanthropy. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  apprehended  mews  that  he 
was  not  much  known  at  that  time ;  and  it  (hews  alfo  that  the 
meetings  he  then  held  with  his  followers  were  in  fecret;  and 
that  he  had  given  over,  or  fufpended,  preaching  publicly.  Judas 
could  no  otherways  betray  him  than  by  giving  information 
where  he  was,  and  pointing  him  out  to  the  officers  that  went 
to  arreft  him ;  and  the  reafon  for  employing  and  paying  Judas 
to  do  this,  could  arife  only  from  the  caufe  already  mentioned, 
that  of  his  not  being  much  known,  and  living  concealed. 

The  idea  of  his  concealment  not  only  agrees  very  ill  with 
his  reputed  divinity,  but  affociates  with  it  fomething  of  pufilla- 
nimity ;  and  his  being  betrayed,  or,  in  other  words,  his  being 
,  on  the  information  of  one  of  his  followers,  fhews 
C  that 
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that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  apprehended,  and  confequently  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  be  crucified. 

The  Chriftian  mythologifts  tell  us,  that  Chrift  died  for  the 
fins  of  the  world,  and  that  he  came  on  purpofe  to  die.  Would 
it  not  then  have  been  the  fame  if  he  had  died  of  a  fever,  or  of 
the  fmall-pox,  of  old  age,  or  of  any  thing  elfe  ? 

The  declaratory  fentence  which,  they  fay,  was  pafled  upon 
Adam  in  cafe  he  eat  of  the  apple,  was  not,  that  thou  Jhal't  furc- 
Ij  be  crucified y  but  thou  /halt  furely  die.  The  fentence  was 
death,  and  not  the  manner  of  dying.  Crucifixion,  therefore, 
or  any  other  particular  manner  of  dying,  made  no  part  of  the 
fentence  that  Adam  was  to  fuffer,  and  confequently,  even  upon 
their  own  tactics,  it  could  make  no  part  of  the  fentence  that 
Chrift  was  to  fuffer  in  the  room  of  Adam.  A  fever  would 
have  done  as  well  as  a  crofs,  if  there  was  any  occafion  for 
either. 

This  fentence  of  death  which,  they  tell  us,  was  thus  patted 
upon  Adam,  muft  either  have  meant  dying  naturally,  that  is, 
ceafing  to  live,  or  have  meant  what  thefe  mythologifts  call 
damnation ;  and  confequently  the  act  of  dying  on  the  part  of 
Jefus  Chrift  muft,  according  to  their  fyftem,  apply  as  a  pre 
vention  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  things  happening  to  Adam 
and  to  us.- 

That  it  does  not  prevent  our  dying  is  evident,  becaufe  we 
all  die;  and  if  their  accounts. of  longevity  be  true,  men  die 
fafter  fmce  the  crucifixion  than  before ;  and  with  refpect  to  the 
fecond  explanation,  (including  with  it  the  natural  death  of 
Jefus  Chrift  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  eternal  death  or  damnation 
of  all  mankind)  it  is  impertinently  reprcfenting  the  Creator  as 
coming  off,  or  revoking  the  fentence,  by  a  pun  or  a  quibble 
upon  the  word  death.  That  manufacturer  of  quibbles,  St.  Paul, 
i'f  he  wrote  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  has  helped  this  quib 
ble  on,  by  making  another  quibble  upon  the  word  Adam.  He 
makes  there  to  be  two  Adams;  the  one  who  fins  in  fact,  and 
fuffers  by  proxy ;  the  other  who  fms  by  proxy,  and  fuffers  in 
fact.  A  religion  thus  interlarded  with  quibble,  fubterfuge,  and 
pun,  has  a  tendency  to  inftruct  its  profeiTors  in  the  practice  of 
thefe  arts.  They  acquire  the  habit  without  being  aware  of 
the  caufe. 

If  jefws  Chrift  was  the  Being  which  thofe  mythologifts  tell 
us  he  was,  and  that  he  came  into  this  world  to  fuffer,  which  is  a 
word  they  fotnetimes  ufe  inftead  of  to  die^  the  only  real  fuffer- 
ing  he  could  have  endured  would  have  been  to  live.  His  ex- 
jftence  here  was  a  ftate  of  exilement  or  tranfportation  from 
,  ajid  the  way  back  to  his  prigiaal  country  was  to  die. — 
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In  fine,  every  thing  in  this  ftrange  fyftem  is  the  reverfe  of  what 
it  pretends  to  be.  It  is  the  reverfe  of  truth ;  and  I  become 
ib  tired  with  examining  into  its  inconfiftencies  and  absurdities, 
that  I  haften  to  the  conclufion  of  it,  in,  order  to  proceed  to 
fomething  better. 

How  much,  or  what  parts  of  the  b©oks  called  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  were  written  by  the  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear,  is 
what  we  can  know  nothing  of,  neither  are  we  certain  in  what 
language  they  were  originally  written.  The  matters  they  now 
contain  may  be  claiTcd  under  two, heads,  anecdote,  and  epifto- 
lary  cprrefpondence.  ;  ; 

The  four  books  already  mentioned,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  are  altogether  anecdotal.  They  relate  events  after 
they  had  taken  place.  They  tell  what  Jefus  Chrift  did  and 
£iid,  and  what  others  did  and  faid  to  him;  and  in  feveral,  in- 
itances  they  relate  the  fame  event  differently.  Revelation  is 
neceilarily  out  of  the  queftion  with  refpect  to  thofe  books ;  nqt 
only  becaufe  the  difagreement  of  the  writers,  but  becaufe  reve 
lation  cannot  be  applied  to  the  relating  of  fact  by  the  perfons 
who  faw  them  done,  nor  do  the  relating  or,  recording  of  any 
tlifcourfe  or  converlation  by  thofe  who  heard  it.  The  book, 
called  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  an  anonymous  work,  belongs 
alfo  to  the  anecdotal  part. 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Teftament,  except  .the  book 
of  Enigma?,  called  the  Revelations,  are  a  collection  of  letters 
under  the  name  of  epiftles  ;  and  the  forgery  of  letters  has  been 
fuch  a  common  practice  in  the  world,  that  the  probability  i,s, 
at  leaft,  equal,  whether  they  are  genuine  or  forged.  One  thincr 
however,  is  much  lefs  equivocal,  which  is, "that  out  of  the 
matters  contained  in  thofe  books,  together  with  the;  aiTiftanee 
of  fome  old  ftories,  the  church  has  fet  up  a  fyftem  of  religion 
very  contradictory  to  the  character  of  the  perfon  whofe  ha^ie 
it  bears.  It  has  let  up  a,  rejjgion  of  pomp  and  of  revenue  in 
pretended  imitation  of  a  perfon,  whofe  life  was  humility  -and 
poverty. 

The  invention  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  releafms;  of  fouls 
therefrom,  by  prayers,  bought  of  the  church  with  money ;  the 
felling  of  pardons,  difpenfations,  and  indulgences,  are  revenvie 
laws,  without  bearing  that  name  or  carrying  that  appearance. 
But  the  cafe  neverthck-f^  is,  that  thofe  things  derive  their  origin 
from  the  paroxyfm  of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  theory  deduced 
therefrom,  which  was,  that  one  perfon  could  ftand  in  the  place 
of  another,  and  could  perform  meritorious  fervices  for  him. 
The  probab  lity  therefore  is,  that  the  whole  theory  or  doQirine 
of  what  is  called  the  redemption  (  which  i;s  laid  to  have  .been 
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accomplifhed  by  the  act  of  one  perfon  in  the  room  of  another) 
was  originally  fabricated  on  purpofe  to  bring  forward  and  build 
all  thofe  fecondary  and  pecuniary  redemptions  upon ;  and  that 
the  pafTages  in  the  books  upon  which  the  idea  of  theory  of 
redemption  is  built,  have  been  manufactured  and  fabricated 
for  that  purpofe.  Why  are  we  to  give  this  church  credit,  when 
file  tells  us  that  thofe  books  are  genuine  in  every  part,  any 
more  than  we  give  her  credit  for  every  thing  elfe  (he  has  told 
us,  or  for  the  miracles  me  fays  fhe  has  performed  ?  That  me 
could  fabricate  writings  is  certain,  becaufe  fhe  could  write,  and 
the  compofition  of  the  writings  in  queftion  is  of  that  kind  that 
any  body  might  do  it ;  and  that  me  did  fabricate  them  is  not 
more  inconfiftent  with  probability  than  that  fhe  mould  tell  us, 
as  me  has  done,  that  fhe  could  and  did  work  miracles. 

Since  then  no  external  evidence  can,  at  this  long  diftance  of 
time,  be  produced  to  prove  whether  the  church  fabricated  the 
doctrines  called  redemption  or  not  (for  fuch  evidence,  whether 
for  or  againft,  would  be  fubject  to  the  fame  fufpicion  of  being 
fabricated)  the  cafe  can  only  be  referred  to  the  internal  evi- 
dencs  which  the  thing  carries  of  itfelf;  and  this  affords  a  very 
ftrong  prefumption  of  its  being  a  fabrication.  For  the  internal 
evidence  is,  that  the  theory  or  doctrine  of  redemption  has  for 
its  bafis,  an  idea  of  pecuniary  juftice,  and  not  that  of  moral 
juftice. 

If  I  owe  a  perfon  money,  and  cannot  pay  him,  and  he  threat 
ens  to  put  me  in  prifon,  another  perfon  can  take  the  debt  upon 
himfelf,  and  pay  it  for  me.  But  if  I  have  committed  a  crime, 
every  circumftance  of  the  cafe  is  changed.  Moral  juftice  can 
not  take  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  even  if  the  innocent  would 
offer  itfelf.  To  fuppofe  juftice  to  do  this,  is  to  deftroy  the 
principle  of  its  exiftence,  which  is  the  thing  itfelf.  It  is  then 
no  longer  juftice.  It  is  indifcriminate  revenge. 

This  fingle  reflection  will  mew  that  the  doctrine  of  redemp 
tion  is  founded  on  a  mere  pecuniary  idea,  correfponding  to 
that  of  a  debt  which  another  perfon  might  pay;  and  as  this 
pecuniary  idea  correfponds  again  with  the  fyftem  of  fecofld 
redemptions  obtained  through  the  means  of  money  given  to 
the  church  for  pardons,  the  probability  is,  that  the  fame  perfons 
fabricated  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thofe  theories  ;  and 
that,  in  truth,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  redemption ;  that  it  is 
fabulous ;  and  that  man  ftands  in  the  fame  relative  condition 
with  his  Maker  he  ever  did  ftand  fince  man  exifted;  and  that 
it  is  his  greateft  confolation  to  think  fo. 

Let  him  believe  this,  and  he  will  live  more  confiftently  and 
morally  than  by  any  other  fyftem.  It  is  by  his  being  taught  to 
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contemplate  himfelf  as  an  out-law,  as  an  out-cafr,  as  a 
as  a  mumper,  as  one  thrown,  as  it  were,  on  a  dunghill,  at  an 
immenfe  diitance  from  his  Creator,  and  who  muft  make  his 
approaches  by  creeping  and  cringing  to  intermediate  beings, 
that  he  conceives  either  a  contemptuous  difregard  for  every  thing 
under  the  name  of  religion,  or  becomes  indifferent,  or  turns, 
what  he  calls,  devout.  In  the  latter  cafe,  he  confumes  his  life 
in  grief,  or  the  affectation  of  it.  His  prayers  are  reproaches. 
His  humility  is  ingratitude.  He  calls  himielf  a  worm,  and  the 
fertile  earth  a  dunghill ;  and  all  the  bleffmgs  of  life  by  the 
thanklefs  name  of  vanities.  He  defpifes  the  choiceft  gift  of 
God  to  man,  the  GIFT  OF  REASON;  and  having  endeavoured 
to  force  upon  himfelf  the  belief  of  a  fyftem  againil  which  rea- 
ibn  revolts,  he  ungratefully  calls  it  human  rrafon^  as  if  man 
could  give  reafon  to  himfelf. 

Yet  with  all  this  ftrange  appearance  of  humility,  and  this 
contempt  for  human  reafon,  he  ventures  into  the  boldeft  pre- 
fumptions.  He  finds  fault  with  every  thing.  His  feliifhnefs 
is  never  fatisfied :  his  ingratitude  is  never  at  an  end.  He  takes 
on  himfelf  to  direcl:  the  Almighty  what  to  do,  even  in-  the  go 
vernment  of  the  univerfe.  He  prays  dictatorially.  When  it  is 
fun-fhine,  he  prays  for  rain,  and  when  it  is  rain,  he  prays  for 
fun-fhine.  He  follows  the  fame  idea  in  every  thing  that  he 
prays  for ;  for  what  is  the  amount  of  all  his  prayers,  but  an 
attempt  to  make  the  Almighty  change  his  mind,  and  act  other- 
wife  than  he  does.  It  is  as  if  he  were  to  fay — thou  knoweit 
not  fo  well  as  I. 

But  fome  perhaps  will  fay,  are  we  to  have  no  word  of  God — 
No  revelation  ?  I  aniwer  yes.  There  is  a  word  of  God  ;  there 
is  a  revelation. 

THE  WORD  OF  GOD  is  THE  CREATION  WE  BEHOLD; 
And  it  is  in  this  word,  which  no  human  invention  can  coun 
terfeit  or  alter,  that  God  fpeaketh  univerfally  to  man. 

Human  language  is  local  and  changeable,  and  is  therefore 
incapable  of  being  ufed  as  the  means  of  unchangeable  and  uni- 
verfal  information.  The  idea  that  God  lent  Jcfus  Chrift  to 
publifh,  as  they  fay,  the  glad  tidings  to  all  nations,  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  is  confident  only  with  the  igno 
rance  of  thofe  who  know  nothing  of  the  extent  of  the  world, 
and  v/ho  believed,  as  thofe  world-feviours  believed,  and  con 
tinued  to  believe,  for  feveral  centuries,  (and  that  in  contradic 
tion  to  the  difcoveries  of  philofophers,  and  the  experience  of 
navigators)  that  the  earth  was  flat  like  a  trencher ;  and  that  a 
man  might  walk  to  the  end  of  it  ? 

But  how  was  Jefus  Chrift  to  make  any  thing  known  to  all 
Cations?  He  could  fpeak  but  one  language,  which  was  Hebrew , 

and 
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and  there  are  in  the  world  fcveral  hundred  languages.  Scarcely 
any  two  nations  fpeak  the  fame  language,  or  underftand  each 
other  :  and  as  to  tranflations,  every  man  who  knows  any  thing 
of  languages,  knows  that  it  is  impoffible  to  tranflate  from  one 
language  int6  another,  not  only  without  lofing  a  great  prirt 
of  the  original,  but  frequently  of  miftaking  the  fenfe  :  and  be- 
fides  all  this,  the  art  of  printing  was  wholly  unknown  at  the 
time  Chrift  lived. 

It  is  always  necefTary  that  the  means  that  are  to  accomplifh 
,any  end,  be  equal  to  the  accompli fliment  of  that  end,  or  the 
end  cannot  be  accomplifhed.  It  is  in  this  that  the  difference 
between  finite  and  infinite  power  and  wifdom  difcovers  itfelf. 
Man  frequently  fails  in  accompli ming  his  ends,  from  a  natural 
inability  of  the  power  to  the  purpofe  j  and  frequently  from  the 
want  of  wifdoin  to  apply  power  properly.  But  it  is  impoffihle 
for  infinite  power  and  wifdom  to  fail  as  man  faileth.  The 
means  it  ufeth  are  always  equal  to  the  end :  but  human  lan 
guage,  more  efpecially  as  there  is  not  an  univerfal  language,  is 
incapable  of  being  ufed  as  an  univerfal  means  of  unchangeable 
and  uniform  information ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  means  that 
God  ufeth  in  manifefting  himfelf  univerfaily  to  man. 

It  is  only  in  the  CREATION  that  all  our  ideas  and  concep 
tions  of  a  word  of  God  can  unite.  The  creation  fpeaketh  an 
univerfal  language,  independently  of  human  fpeech  or  human 
language,  multiplied  and  various  as  they  be.  It  is  an  ever 
exifting  original,  which  every  man  can  read.  It  cannot  be 
forged  >  it  cannot  be  counterfeited ;  it  cannot  be  loft  \  it  cannot 
be  altered ;  it  cannot  be  fuppreiled.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  will  of  man  whether  it  (hall  be  publifhed  or  not :  it  pub- 
limes  itfelf  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  It  preaches 
to  all  nations  and  to  all  worlds ;  and  this  word  of  God  reveals 
to  man  all  that  is  necefFary  for  man  to  know  of  God. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power  ?  We  fee  it  in  the 
immenfity  of  the  creation.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
wifdom  ?  We  fee  it  in  the  unchangeable  order  by  which  the 
incomprehenfible  Whole  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to  contem 
plate  his  munificence  ?  We  fee  it  in  the  abundance  with  which 
he  fills  the  earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  mercy  ?  We 
fee  it  in  his  not  withholding  that  abundance  even  from  the  un 
thankful.  In  fine,  do  we  want  to  know  what  God  is  I  Search 
not  the  book  called  the  fcripture,  which  any  human  hand  might 
make,  but  the  fcripture  called  the  Creation. 

The  only  idea  man  can  affix  to  the  name  of  God,  is  that  of 
zfrft  caufe  j  the  caufe  of  all  things.  And  incomprehenfibly 
difficult  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  conceive  what  a  firft  caufe  is,  he 
arrives  at  the  belief  of  it,  from  the  tenfold  greater  difficulty  of 

difbelieving 
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difbelieving  it.  It  is  difficult  beyond  defcription  to  conceive  that 
ipace  can  have  no  end  j  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  an 
*nd.  It  is  difficult  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  conceive  an. 
eternal  duration  of  what  we  call  time;  but  it  is  more  impoiTible 
to  conceive  a  time  when  there  fhall  be  no  time.  In  like  man 
ner  of  reafoning,  ftevery  thing  we  behold  carries  in  itfelf  the 
internal  evidence  that  it  did  not  make  itfelf.  Every  man  is  an 
evidence  to  himfelf  that  he  did  not  make  himielf;  neither 
could  his  father  make  himfelf,  nor  his  grandfather,  nor  any  of 
his  race;  neither  could  any  tree,  plant,  or  animal,  make  kfelf: 
and  it  is  the  conviction  arifing  from  this  evidence,  that  carries 
us  on,  as  it  were,  by  neceflity,  to  the  belief  of  a  firit  caufa 
eternally  exifting,  of  a  nature  totally  different  to  any  material 
exiftence  we  know  of,  and  by  the  power  of  which  all  things 
exifr,  and  this  firft  caufe  man  calls  God. 

It  is  only  by  the  exercife  of  reafon,  that  man  can  difcover 
God.  Take  away  that  reafon,  and  he  would  be  incapable  of 
undemanding  any  thing ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  it  would  be  juft  as 
confident  to  read  even  the  book  called  the  Bible,  to  a  horfe  as 
to  a  man.  How  then  is  it  that  thofe  people  pretend  to  reject 
reafon  ? 

Almoft  the  only  parts  in  the  book,  called  the  Bible,  that 
convey  to  us  any  idea  of  God,  are  fome  chapters  in  Job,  and 
the  nineteenth  pfalm.  I  recollect  no  other.  Thofe  parts  are 
true  del  flic  al  compofitions ;  for  they  treat  of  the  Deity  through 
his  works.  They  take  the  book  of  Creation  as  the  word  of 
God ;  they  refer  to  no  other  book  ;  and  .all  the  inferences  they 
make  are  drawn  from  that  volume. 

I  infcrt,  in  this  place,  the  nineteenth  pfalm,  as  pa'raphrafed 
into  Englifh  verfe  by  Addifon.  I  recolledr,  not  the  prole,  and 
where  I  write  this  I  have  not  the  opportunity  of  feeing  it. 

The  fpacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  fky, 
And  fpangled  heavens,  a  fhining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 
Th'  unwearied  fun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  difplay, 
And  publifhes  to  every  land, 
The  Work  of  an  Almighty  Hand. 
Soon  as  the  evening  (hades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  lid'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  flory  of  her  birth  : 
Whilft  all  the  ftars  that  round  her  burn, 
all  the  planets  in  their  lym, 

Confirm 
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Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  fpread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole* 

What  tho'  in  folemn  filence  all 

Move  round  this  dark  terreftrial  ball-— 

What  tho'  no  real  voice,  nor  found, 

Amidft  their  radiant  orbs  be  found-~- 

In  Rcafon's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 

For  ever  ringing  as  they  fhine, 

THE  HAND   THAT  MADE   us  is   DIVINE. 

What  more  docs  man  want  to  know,  than  that  the  hand,  of 
Power  that  made  thefe  things  is  divine,  is  omnipotent.  Let 
firm  believe  this,  with  the  force  it  is  impoffible  to  repel  if  he 
permits  his  reafon  to  act,  and  his  rule  of  moral  life  will  follow 
of  courfe. 

The  allufions  in  Job  have  all  of  them  the  fame  tendency  with 
this  pfalm  :  that  of  deducing  or  proving  a  truth,  that  would  be 
other  wife  unknown,  from  truths  already  known. 

I  recollect  not  enough  of  the  paffages  in  Job  to  infert  them 
correctly:  but  there  is  one  occurs  to  me  that  is  applicable  to 
the  fubject  I  am  fpeaking  upon.  «  Canft  thou  by  fearching 
**  find  out  God  j  canft  thou  rind  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection.'* 

I  know  not  how  the  printers  have  pointed  this  paflage,  for 
I  keep  no  Bible ;  but  it  contains  two  diftincl  queflions  that 
admit  of  diitincl  anfwers. 

Kirft,  Canft  thou  by  fearching  find  out  God  ?  Yes.  Becaufe 
in  the  firft  place  I  know  I  did  not  make  myfelf,  and  yet  I  have 
exiftence ;  and  by  fearclnng  into  the  nature  of  other  things  I 
find  that  no  other  thing  could  make  itfelf ;  and  yet  millions  of 
Dther  things  exift;  therefore  it  is  that  I  know,  by  pofitive  con- 
clufion  refulting  from  this  fearch,  that  there  is  a  power  fuperior 
to  all  thofe  things,  and  that  power  is  God. 

Secondly,  Canft  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfeftfont 

No.     Not  only  becaufe  the  power  and  wifdom  he  has  mani- 

fefted  in  the  ftruclure  of  the  creation  that  I  behold,  is  to  me 

incomprehenfible ;    but  becaufe  even  this  manifeftation,  great 

I    as  it  is,  is  probably  but  a  fmall  difplay  of  that  immenfity  of 

\power  and  wifdom,  by  which  millions  of  other  worlds,  to  me 
invifible  by  their  diftance,  were  created,  and  continue  to 
exift. 

It  is  evident  that  both  thefe  queftions  were  put  to  the  reafoa 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  addrefled ; 
and  it  is  only  by  admitting  the  firft  queftion  to  be  anfwered 
affirmatively,  that  the  fecond  could  follow.  It  would  have  been 
mmeceflary,  and  even  abfurd,  to  have  put  a  fecond  queftion 

more 
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more  difficult  than  the  firft,  if  the  firft  queftion  had  been  an- 
fwered  negatively.  The  two  queftions  have  different  objects ; 
the  nrft  refers  to  the  exiftence  of  God,  the  iecond  to  his  attri 
butes.  Realbn  can  difcover  the  one,  but  it  fails  infinitely  fhort 
in  difcovering  the  whole  of  the  other. 

I  recollect  not  a  fmgle  paflage  in  all  the  writings  afcribed 
to  the  men  called  apoitles,  that  convey  any  idea  of  what  God 
js.  Thofe  writings  are  chiefly  controverual ;  and  the  gloomi- 
nefs  of  the  fubjedt  they  dwell  upon,  that  of  a  man  dying  in 
agony  on  a  crofs,  is  better  fuited  to  the  gloomy  genius  of  a 
monk  in  a  cell,  by  whom  it  is  not  impoliible  they  were  written, 
than  to  any  man  breathing  the  open  air  of  the  creation.  The 
only  paflage  that  occurs  to  me,  that  ha?  any  reference  to  the 
works  of  God,  by  which  only  his  power  and  wifdom  can  be 
known,  is  related  to  have  been  fpoken  by  Jefus  Chrift,  as  a 
remedy  againft  diftniftfui  care.  "  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  fpin."  This.,  however,  is  far 
inferior  to  the  allufions  in  Job,  and  in  the  nineteenth  pfaim ; 
but  it  is  fimilar  in  idea,  a;;d  the  modefty  of  the  imagery  is  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  modefty  of  the  man. 

As  to  the  Chriftian  lyfbm  of  faith,  it  appears  to  me  as  a 
fpecies  of  atheiim  ;  a  fort  of  religious  denial  of  God.  It  pro- 
fcffes  to  believe  in  a  man  rather  than  in  God.  It  is  a  com 
pound  made  up  chiefly  of  manifm  with  but  little  deifm,  and  is 
as  near  to  atheiim  as  twilight  is  to  darknefs.  It  introduces  be 
tween  man  and  his  Maker  an  opaque  body  which  it  calls  a  re 
deemer  j  as  the  moon  introduces  her  opaque  felf  between  the 
earth  and  the  fun,  and  it  produces  by-this  means  a  religious  or 
an  irreligious  eclipfe  of  light.  It  has  put  the  whole  orbit  of 
reafon  into  {hade. 

The  effe&  of  this  obfcurity  has  been  that  of  turning  every 
thing  upfide  down,  and  reprefenting  it  in  revcrfe ;  and  among 
the  revolutions  it  has  thus  magically  produced  it  has  made  a 
revolution  in  Theology, 

That  which  i*  now  called  natural  philofophy,  embracing  the 
whole  circle  of  faience,  of  which  aftronomy  occupies  the  chief 
place,  is  the  ftudy  of  cue  works  of  God,  and  of  the  power  and 
wifdom  of  God  m  his  works,  and  is  the  true  theology.^ 

As  to  the  theology  that  is  now  ftudied  in  its  place,  it  is  the 
lludy  of  human  opinions  and  of  human  fancies  concerning  God. 
It  is  not  the  ftudy  cf  God  himfelf  in  the  works  that  he  has 
made,  but  in  the  works  or  writings  that  man  has  made ;  and 
it  is  not  among  the  ieaft  of  the  mifchiefs  that  the  chriftian  fyf- 
tem  has  done  to  the  world,  that  it  has  abandoned  the  original 
and  beautiful  fyftem  of  theolo^Vj  like  a  beautiful  innocent, 
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to  diftrefs  and  reproach,  to  make  room  for  the  hug  civfuper- 
ftition. 

The  book  of  Job,  and  the  igth  Pfalm,  which  eveJb5tae 
church  admits  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  chronological  order 
in  which  they  {land  in  the  book  called  the  Bible,  are  tbecks^'- 
cal  orations  conformable  to  the  original  fyftem  of  theology.- 
The  internal  evidence  of  thofe  orations  proves  to  a  demonltra- 
tion  that  the  ftudy  and  contemplation  of  the  works  of  creation, 
and  of  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God  revealed  and  manifefted 
in  thofe  works,  made  a  great  part  of  the  religious  devotion  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written  ;  and  it  was  this  devoti 
onal  ftudy  and  contemplation  that  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
principles  upon  which,  what  are  now  called  Sciences^  are  efta- 
blifhed  ;  and  it  is  to  the  difcovery  of  thefe  principles  that  almoft 
all  the  Arts  that  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  human  life, 
owe  their  exigence.  Every  principal  art  has  fome  fcience  for 
its  parent,  though  the  perlbn  who  mechanically  performs  the 
work  does  not  always,  and  but  very  feldom,  perceive  the  con-r 
neftion. 
/"  It  is  a  fraud  of  the  chriftian  fyflem  to  call  the  fciences  human 

/     invention;    it  is  only  the  application  of  them  that  is  human. 

/  Every  fcience  has  for  its  bafis  a  fyftem  of  principles  as  fixed 
and  unalterable  as  thofe  by  which  the  univerfe  is  regulated  and 
governed,  Man  cannot  make  principles  :  he  can  only  clifcover 

\      them, 

For  example.  —  Every  perfon  who  looks  at  an  almanack  fees 
an  account  when  an  eclipfe  will  take  place;  and  he  fees  alfo 
that  it  never  fails  to  take  place  according  to  the  account  there 
given.  This  {hews  that  man  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  by 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  move.  But  it  would  be  fomething 
"worfe  than  ignorance,  were  any  church  on  earth  to  fay,  that 
thofe  laws  are  an  human  invention. 

It  would  alfo  be  ignorance,  or  fomething  worf^,  to  fay,  that 
the  fcientific  principles,  by  the  aid  of  which  man  is  enabled  to 
calculate  and  fore-know  when  an  eclipfe  will  take  place,  are  an 
human  invention.  Man  cannot  invent  any  thing  that  is  eter 
nal  and  immutable  ;  and  the  fcientific  principles  he  employs 
for  this  purpofemuft,  and  are,  of  neceflity,  as  eternal,  and  im 
mutable  as  the  laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move,  or  they 
could  not  be  ufed  as  they  are,  to  afcertain  the  time  when,  and 
the  manner  how,  an  eclipfe  will  take  place. 

The  fcientific  principles  that  man  employs  to  obtain  the  fore 
knowledge  of  an  eclipfe,  or  of  any  thing  elfe  relating  to  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  contained  chiefly  in  that  part 
of  fcierice  that  is  called  trigonometryj  or  the  properties  of  a 

triangle, 
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triangle,  which,  when  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  called  aftronomy  ;  when  applied  to  direct  the  courfe  of  a 
{hip  on  the  ocean,  it  is  called  navigation  ;:.  when  applied  to 
the  conftr  lift  ion  of  figures  drawn  by  rule  .and  compais,  it  is 
called  geometry ;  when  applied  to  the  conitruftion  of  plans  of 
edifices,  it  is  called  archite6ture  /  when  applied  to  the  meafure- 
ment  of  any  portion  of  the  furfaceof  the  earth,  it  is  called  land- 
furveying.  In  fine,  it  is  the  foul  of  fcience.  It  is  an  eternal 
truth  5  it  contains  the  mathematical  derjwnjlratiQn  of  which  man 
fpeaks,  and  the  extent  of  its  ufes  are  unknown. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  man  can  make  or  draw  a  triangle,  and 
therefore  a  triangle  is  an  human  invention* 

But  the  triangle  when  drawn,  is  no  other  than  the  image  of 
the  principle  :  it  is  a  delineation  to  the  eye,  and  from  thence 
to  the  mind,  of  a  principle  that  would  otherwife  be  impercep 
tible.  The  triangle  does  not  make  the  principle,  any  more 
than  a  candle  taken  into  a  room  that  was  dark,  makes  th« 
chairs  and  tables  that  before  were  invifible.  All  the  proper 
ties  of  a  triangle  exift  independently  of  the  figure,  and  exifted 
before  any  triangle  was  drawn  or  thought  of  by  man.  Man 
had  no  more  to  do  in  the  formation  of  thofe  properties,  or  prin 
ciples,  than  he  had  to  do  in  making  the  laws  by  which  the  hea 
venly  bodies  move :  and  therefore  the  one  muft  have  the  fame 
divine  origin  as  the  other. 

In  the  fame  manner,  as  it  may  be  faid,  that  man  can  make 
a  triangle,  fo  alfo  may  it  be  faid,  he  can  make  the  mechanical 
inftrument,  called  a  lever.  But  the  principle  by  which  the 
lever  a£h,  is  a  thing  diftinft  from  the  inftrument,  and  v/ould 
exift  if  the  inftrument  did  not :  it  attaches  itfclf  to  the  inftru-i 
ment  after  it  is  made;  the  inftntinent  therefore  can  act  no 
otherwife  than  it  does  act ;  neither  can  all  the  effort  of  human 
invention  make  it  aft  otherwife.  That  which,  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  man  calls  the  effetf,  is  no  other  than  the  principle  itfelf 
rendered  perceptible  to  the  fenfes* 

Since  then  man  cannot  make  principles,  from  whence  did  he 
gain  a  knowledge  of  them,  fo  us  to  be  able  to  zpply  them,  not 
only  to  tilings  on  earth,  but  to  afcer-tam  the  motion  of  bodies  fo 
immenfJy  ciltant  from  him  as  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  ? 
From  whence,  I  afk,  could  he  gain  that  knowledge,  but  from 
the  ftudy  of  the  true  theology  ? 

It  is  the  ilrufture  of  theuniverfe  that  has  taught  this  know 
ledge  to  man.  That  itruchife  is  an  ever-exiting  exhibition  of 
eveTy  principle  upon  which  every  part  of  mathematical  fcience 
is  founded,  The  offspring  of  tnis  fcience  is  mechanics ;  ^for 
mechanics  is  no  other  than  the  principles  of  fcience  applied 
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practically.  The  man  who  proportions  the  federal  parts  of  a 
.mill,  ufes  the  fame  fcientific  principles,  as  if  he  had  the  power 
of  constructing  an  univerfe:  but  as  he  cannot  give  to  matter 
that  invifible  agency,  by  which  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
-jmrnenie  machine  of  the  univerfe  have  influence  upon  each 
other,  and  acl:  in  motional  unifon  together  without  any  appa 
rent  contract,  and  to  which  man  has  given  the  name  of  attrac 
tion,  gravitation,  and  repulfion,  he  fupplies  the  place  of  that 
agency  by  the  humble  imitation  of  teeth  and  cogs.  All  the 
parts  of  man's  microcofm  muft  vifibly  touch.  But  could  he 
gain  a  knowledge  of  that  agency,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  in 
practice,  we  might  then  fay,  that  another  canonical  book  of  the 
word  of  God  had  been  discovered. 

If  man  could  alter  the  properties  of  the  lever,  fo  alfo  could 
he  alter  the  properties  of  the  triangle  ;  for  a  lever  (taking  that 
fort  of  lever,  which  is  called  a  {reel-yard,  for  the  fake  of  ex 
planation)  forms,  when  in  motion,  a  triangle.  The  line  it 
defcends  from,  (one  point  of  that  line  being  in  the  fulcrum) 
the  line  it  defcends  to,  and  the  chord  of  the  arc,  which  the  end 
of  the  lever  defcribes  in  the  air,  are  the  three  fides  of  a  triangle. 
The  other  arm  of  the  lever  defcribes  alfo  a  triangle ;  and  the 
correfponding  fides  of  thofe  two  triangles,  calculate^  fcientifi- 
cally,  or  meafured  geometrically ;  and  alfo  the  fines,  tangent?, 
and  fecants  generated  from  the  angles,  and  geometrically  mea 
fured,  have  the  fame  proportions  to  each  other,  as  the  different 
weights  have  that  will  balance  each  other  on  the  lever,  leav 
ing  the  weight  of  the  lever  out  of  the  cafe. 

It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  man  can  make  a  wheel  and  axis, 
that  he  can  put  wheels  of  different  magnitudes  together,  and 
produce  a  mill.  Still  the  cafe  comes  back  to  the  lame  point, 
which  is,  thut  he  did  not  make  the  principle  that  gives  the 
wheels  thofe  powers.  That  principle  is  as  unalterable  as  in 
the  former  cafes,  or  rather  it  is  the  fame  principle  under  a  dif 
ferent  appearance  to  the  eye. 

The  power  that  two  wheels,  of  different  magnitudes,  have 
upon  each  other,  is  in  the  fame  proportion  as  if  the  femi-dia- 
rneter  of  the  two  wheels  were  joined  together  and  made  into 
that  kind  of  lever  I  have  described,  fufpended  at  the  part  where 
the  feini-diameters  join;  for  the  two  wheels,  fcientincally  con- 
iideredj  are  no  other  than  the  two  circles  generated  by  the  mo 
tion  of  the  compound  lever. 

It  is  from  the  ftudy  of  the  true  theology  that  all  our  know 
ledge  of  fcience  is  derived,  and  it  is  from  that  knowledge  that 
all  the  art?  have  originated. 

The 
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,  The  Almighty  lecturer,  by  difplaying  the  principles  of  fci 
ence  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  univerfe,  has  invited  man  to  ftudy 
and  to  imitation.  It  is  as  if  he  had  faid  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  globe  that  we  call  ours,  "  I  have  made  an  earth  for  man 
"  to  dwell  upon,  and  I  have  rendered  the  ftarry  heavens  vifi- 
<c  ble,  to  teach  him  fcience  and  the  arts.  He  can  now  pro- 
"  vide  for  his  own  comfort,  AND  LEARN  FROM  MY  MUNIFI- 

"    CENCE  TO  ALL,    TO  BE  KIND  TO  EACH  OTHER." 

Of  what  ufe  is  it,  unlefs  it  be  to  teach  man  fomething,  that 
his  eye  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  beholding,  to  an  incom- 
prehenfible  diftance,  an  immenfity  of  worlds  revolving  in  the 
ocean  of  fpace  ?  Or  of  what  ufe  is  it  that  this  immenfity  of 
worlds  is  vifible  to  man  ?  What  has  man  to  do  with  the 
Pleiades,  with  Orion,  with  Sirius,  with  the  ftar  he  calls  the 
north  ftar,  with  the  moving  orbs  he  has  named  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  if  no  ufes  are  to  follow  from 
their  being  vifible  !  A  lefs  power  of  viiion  would  have  bten 
fufficient  for  man,  if  the  immenfity  he  now  pofleffes  were  given 
only  to  wafte  itfelf,  as  it  were,  on  an  immenfe  defert  of  fpace 
glittering  with  (hows. 

It  is  only  by  contemplating  what  he  calls  the  flarry  heavens, 
as  the  <boolc  and  fchool  of  fcience,  that  he  difcovers  any  ufe  in 
their  being  vifible  to  him,  or  any  advantage  refulting  from  his 
immenfity  of  vifion.  But  when  he  contemplates  the  fubjecl 
in  this  light,  he  fees  an  additional  motive  for  faying  that  nothing 
was  made  in  vain  ;  for  in  vain  would  be  this  power  of  vifion  if 
it  taught  man  nothing. 

As  the  chrirUan  fyftem  of  faith  has  made  a  revolution  in  theo 
logy,  fo  alfo  has  it  made  a.  re  volution  in  the  ftate  of  learning. 
That  which  is  now  called  learning  was  not  learning  originally. 
Learning  does  not  confift,  as  the  fchools  now  make  it  confifr, 
in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  things 
to  which  language  gives  names. 

The  Greeks  were  a  learned  people :  but  learning  with  them 
did  not  conlift  in  fpeaking  Greek,  any  more  than  in  a  Roman's 
fpeaking  Latin,  ©r  a  Frenchman's  fpeaking  French,  or  an  Eng- 
lifliman's  fpeaking  English.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
Greeks,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  knew  or  fhidied  any  lan 
guage  but  their  own ;  and  this  was  onecaufe  of  their  becoming 
fo  learned ;  it  afforded  them  more  time  to  apply  themfeives  to 
better  frudies.  The  fchools  of  the  Greeks  were  fchools  of 
fcience  and  philofophy,  and  not  of  languages  :  and  it  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  fcience  and  philofophy  teach,  that 
learning  confifts. 

Alraoft  all  the  fcientific  learning  that  now  exifts,  came  to  us 

from 
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from  the  Greeks,  or  the  people  who  fpoke  the  Greek  language. 
It  therefore  became  neceflary  to  the  people  of  other  nations, 
"who  fpoke  a  different  language,  that  fome  among  them  fhould 
learn  the  Greek  language,  in  order  that  the  learning  the  Greeks 
had,  might  be  mads  known  in  thofe  nations,  by  tranflating  the 
Greek  books  of  fcience  and  philofophy  into  the  mother  tongue 
of  each  nation. 

The  ftudy  therefore  of  the  Greek  language,  (and  in  the  fame 
manner  for  the  Latin)  was  no  other  than  the  drudgery  bufmefs 
of  a  linguift,  and  the  language  thus  obtained,  was  no  other 
than  the  means,  as  it  "were,  the  tools,  employed  to  obtain  the 
learning  the  Greeks  had.  It  made  no  part  of  the  learning  itfelf ; 
and  was  fo  diftincl:  from  it,  as  to  make  it  exceeding  probable, 
that  the  perforis  who  had  ftudied  Greek  fufficiently  to  tranflate 
thofe  works,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  Euclid's  Elements,  did  not 
underftand  any  of  the  learning  the  works  contained. 

As  there  is  now  nothing  new  to  be  learned  from  the  dead  lan 
guages,  all  the  ufeful  books  being  already  tranflated,  the  lan 
guages  are  become  ufelefs,  and  the  time  expended  in  teaching 
and  in  learning  them  is  wafted.  So  far  as  the  ftudy  of  languages 
may  contribute  to  the  progrefs  and  communication  of  knowledge 
(for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  knowledge)  it  is 
only  in  the  living  languages  that  new  knowledge  is  to  be  found : 
and  certain  it  is,  that,  in  general,  a  youth  will  learn  more  of  a 
living  language  in  one  year,  than  of  a  dead  language  in  feven; 
and  it  is  but  ieldom  that  the  teacher  knows  much  of  it  himfelf. 
The  difficulty  of  learning  the  dead  languages  does  not  aiife  from 
any  fuperior  abfwufeneis  in  the  languages  themfelves,  but  in 
their  being  dead,  and  the  pronunciation  entirely  loft.  It  would 
be  the  fame  thing  with  any  other  language  when  it  becomes 
dead.  The  beft  Greek  linguift  that  now  exifts  does  not  un 
derftand  Greek  fo  well  as  a  Grecian  plowman  did,  or  a  Gre 
cian  milkmaid:  and  the  fame  for  the  Latin,  compared  with  a 
plowman  or  a  milkmaid  of  the  Romans ;  and  with  refpeft  to 
pronunciation,  and  idiom,  not  fo  well  as  the  cows  that  fhe 
milked.  It  would  therefore  be  advantageous  to  the  ftate  of 
learning  to  abolifh  the  ftudy  of  the  dead  languages,  and  to  make 
learning  confift,  as  it  originall/  did,  in  fcientific  knowledge. 

The  apology  that  is  fonietimes  made  for  continuing  to  teach 
the  dead  languages  is,  that  they  are  taught  at  a  time  when  a 
child  is  not  capable  of  exerting  any  other  mental  faculty  than 
that  of  memory.  But  this  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  hu 
man  mind  has  a  natural  difpofuion  to  fcientific  knowledge,  and 
to  the  things  connected  with  it.  The  fiift  and  favourite  amufe- 
rnent  of  ft  child,-  even  before  it  begins  to  play  >  is  that  of  imitat 
ing 
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ing  the  works  of  man.  It  builds  houfes  with  cards  or  flicks  ; 
it  navigates  the  little  ocean  of  a  bowl  of  water  with  a  paper 
boat;  or  dams  the  ftream  of  a  gutter,  and  contrives  Cometh  in* 
which  it  calls  a  mill ;  and  it  interefts  itfelf  in  the  fate  of  its 
works  with  a  care  that  refembles  affection.  It  afterwards  goes 
to  fchool,  where  its  genius  is  killed  by  the  barren  ftudy  of  a 
dead  language,  and  the  philofopher  is  loft  in  the  linguift. 

But  the  apology  that  is  now  made  for  continuing  to  teach  the 
dead  languages,  could  not  be  the  caufe  at  firft  of  cutting  down 
learning  to  the  narrow  and  humble  fphere  of  iinguiftry ;  the 
caufe,  therefore,  muft  be  fought  for  elfewhere.  In  all  refcarches 
of  this  kind,  the  beft  evidence  that  can  be  produced,  is  the  in 
ternal  evidence  the  thing  carries  with  itfelf,  and  the  evidence 
of  circumftances  that  unites  with  it,  both  of  which,  in  this 
cafe  are  not  difficult  to  be  difcovered.  >L 

Putting  then  afide,  as  matter  of  dift5nc"t  confideration,  theOs 
outrage  offered  to  the  moral  juftice  of  God,  by  fuppofing  him    \ 
to  make  the  innocent  fuffer  for  the  guilty,  and  alfo  the  loofb 
morality  and  low  contrivance  of  fuppofing  him  to  change  him- 
felf  into  the  ihape  of  a  man,  in  order  to  make  an  excufe  to  him-      \ 
felf  for  not  executing  his  fuppofed  fentence  upon  Adam ;  put-       \ 
ting,  I  fay,  thofe  things  afide,  as  matter  of  diftincSl  confidera 
tion,   it  is  certain  that  what  is  called  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of 
faith,  including  in  it  the  whimfical  account   of  the  creation ; 
the  ftrange  ftory  of  Eve,  the  fnake,  and  the  apple ;  the  am 
phibious   idea   of  a  man-god;  the  corporeal  idea  of  the  death 
of  a  god ;    the  mythological  idea  of  a  family  of  gods ;  and  the 
Chriliian  fy item  of  arithmetic,  that  three  are  one,  and  one  is 
three,  are  all  irreconcilable,  not  only  to  the  divine  gift  of  rea- 
ibn  that  God  hath  given  to  man,  but  to  the  knowledge  that 
man  gains  of  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God,  by  the  aid  of  the 
fciences,  and  by  ftudying  the  ftrudlure  of  the  univerfe  that  God 
has  made. 

The  fetter  up,  therefore,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Chriftian 
fyftem  of  faith,  could  not  but  forefee  that  the  continually  pro- 
greflive  knowledge  that  man  would  gain  by  the  a;d  of  fcience, 
of  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God,  manifested  in  the  ftructure 
of  the  univerfe,  and  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  would  mili 
tate  againit,  and  call  into  queftion,  the  truth  of  their  fyitem  of 
faith  ;  and  therefore  it  became  neceTary  to  their  purpofe  to  cut 
learning  down  to  a  fize  lefs  dangerous  to  their  project,  and  this 
they  effaced'  by  reftricling  the  idea  of  learning  to  the  dead  ftudy 
€>{  dead  languages. 

They  not  only  rejected  the  ftudyof  fdienceout  of  the  Chrif 
tian  fchools,  but  they  perfecuted  it  3  and  it  is  only  within  about 
'  the 
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the  lad  two  centuries  that  the  ftudv  has  been  revived.  So  late 
as  1610,  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  discovered  and  introduced  the 
ufe  of  tekfcopes,  and  by  applying  them  to  obferve  the  motions 
and  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  afforded  additional 
means  for  afccrtaining  the  true  ftruclnre  of  the  umverfe.  In- 
fread  of  being  efteemed  for  thofe  difcoveries,  he  was  fentenced 
to  renounce  them,  or  the  opinions  refulting  from  them,  as  a 
damnable  herefy.  And  prior  to  that  time  V  igilius  was  con 
demned  to  be  burned  for  afTerting  the  antipodes,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  earth  was  a  globe,  and  habitable  in  every  part 
where  there  was  lane-,  yet  the  truth  of  this  is  now  too  well 
known  even  to  be  told. 

If  the  belief  of  errors  not  morally  bad  did  no  mifchief,  it 
would  make  no  part  of  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  oppofe  and 
remove  them.  There  was  no  moral  ill  in  believing  the  earth 
was  flat  like  a  trencher,  anymore  thajn  there  was  moral  virtue 
in  believing  it  was  round  like  a  globe ;  neither  was  there  any 
moral  ill  in  believing  that  the  Creator  made  no  other  world  than 
this,  any  more  than  there  was  moral  virtue  in  believing  that 
he  made  millions,  and  that  the  infinity  of  fpace  is  filled  with 
worlds.  But  when  a  fyftem  of  religion  is  made  to  grow  out  of 
a  fuppofed  fyftem  of  creation  that  is  not  true,  and  to  unite  itfelf 
therewith  in  a  manner  almofe  infcparable  therefrom,  the  cafe 
ailumes  an  entirely  different  ground.  It  is  then  that  errors, 
not  morally  bad,  become  fraught  with  the  fame  mifchiefs  as  if 
they  were.  It  is  then  that  the  truth,  though  otherwife  indiffer- 
"tent  itfelf,  becomes  an  effential,  by  becoming  the  criterion,  that 
either  confirms  by  correfponding  evidence,  or  denies  by  contra 
dictory  evidence,  the  reality  of  the  religion  itfelf.  In  this  view 
of  the  cafe,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  obtain  every  poflible 
evidence  that  the  ftru£ture  of  the  heavens,  or  any  other  part 
of  creation  affords,  with  refpecl:  to  fyftems  of  religion.  But 
this  the  fupporters  or  partisans  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  as  if 
dreading  the  refult,  inceflantly  oppofed,  and  not  only  rejected 
the  fciences,  but  perfecuted  the  .profefFors.  Had  Newton  or 
Defcartes  lived  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  purfued 
their  ftudies  as  they  did,  it  is  moft  probable  they  would  not 
have  lived  to  fmifh  them ;  and  had  Franklin  drawn  lightning 
from  the  clouds  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  have  been  at  the 
hazard  of  expiring  for  it  in  flames. 

Latter  times  have  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  but,  however  unwilling  the  partisans  of  the  Chriftian 
fyftem  may  be  to  believe  or  to  acknowledge  it,  it  is  neverthelefs 
true,  that  the  age  of  ignorance  commenced  with  the  Chriftian 
fyftem.  There  was  more  knowledge  in  the  world  before  that 

period 
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period  than  for  many  centuries  afterwards ;  and  as  to  religious 
knowledge,  the  Chriftian  {yiiem,  as  already  faid,  was  only 
another  (pecies  of  mythology;  and  the  mythology  to  which  it 
fucCeeded  was  a  corruption  of  .an  ancient  lyftcm  of  theifm.* 

It  is  owing  to  this  long  interregnum  of  fcience,  and  to  no 
other  caufe,  that  we  have  now  to  look  through  a  vaft  chafm  of 
many  hundred  years  to  the  refpectable  characters  we  call  the 
ancients.  Had  the  progreffion  of  knowledge  gone  on  propor- 
tionably  with  the  flock  that  before  exifted,  that  chafm  would 
have  been  filled  up  with  characters  fifing  fuperior  in  knowledge 
to  each  other ;  and  thofj  ancients  we  now  fo  much  admire 
would  have  appeared  refpectably  in  the  back  ground  of  the 
fcene.  But  the  Chriftian  fyitem  laid  all  wafte ;  and  if  we  take 
our  frand  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  we 
look  back  through  that  long  chafm,  to  the  times  of  the  ancients, 
as  over  a  vaft  fandy  defert,  in  which  not  a  (hrub  appears  to 
intercept  the  vifion  to  the  fertile  hills  beyond. 

It  is  an  inconfijtency  fcarcely  poflible  to  be  Credited,  that 
any  thing  fhould  exift  under  the  name  of  a  religion ,  that  held 
it  to  be  irreligious  to  ftudy  and  contemplate  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
univerfe  that  God  had  made.  But  the  fa£l  is  too  well  efta- 
bliilied  to  be  denied.  The  event  that  ferved  more  than  any 
other  to  break  the  fir  ft  link  in  this  long  chain  of  defpotic  ig 
norance,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  reformation  by 
Luther.  From  that  time,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  part  of  the  intention  of  Luther,  or  of  thofe  who  are 
Called  reformers,  the  Sciences  began  to  revive,  and  Liberality, 

*  It  Is  impoflible  for  us  now  to  know  at  whit  time  the  heathen  mythology 
began:  bur  it  is  certain,  from  the  internal  evidence  that  it  carries,  tJm  if  did 
n«t  begin  in  the  fame  ftare  or  condition  in  which  it  ended.  All  rhe  gods  of  that 
mythology,  except  Saturn,  were  of  modern  invention.  The  fuppofed  reign 
of  Saturn  was  prior  to  that  which  is  called  the  heathen  mythology,  and  was  f» 
far  a  fpecies  of  theifm,  that  it  admitted  the  belief  of  only  one  Gud.  Saturn  js 
fuppofed  to  have  abdicated  the  government  in  favour  of  his  three  fens  and  one 
daughter,  Jupiter,  Piuto,  Nepiune,  and  Juno  :  af. er  this,  thoufands  of  other  gods 
and  demi  gods  were  imaginably  created,  and  the  calendar  of  gods  increafed  as 
fail  as  the  calendar  of  faints  and  the  calendar  of  courts  have  increafed  fuice. 

All  the  corruptions  that  have  taken  place  in  theology,  and  in  religion,  have 
been  produced  by  admitting  of  what  man  ca!:s  revtaled  rcihion.  The  mytholo- 
gilts  pretended  to  more  revaled  religion  than  the  Chrifiians  do.  They  had 
their  oracles  and  their  pricfts,  who  were  fuppofed  to  receive  and  deliver  the 
word  of  God  vex  bally  on  almoft  all  occasions. 

Since  then  all  corruptions  drawn  from  Moloch  to  modfrn  predeftinarianifm, 
and  the  human  facrifices  of  the  Heathens  to  the  Chriftian  'a^rifice  of  the  Cre 
ator,  have  been  produced  by  admitting  of  what  is  called  retted  rei'i^ icn,  the 
molt  efFefiual  means  to  prevent  all  fuch  evils  and  impoutions  is,  not  to  aim  it 
of  any  other  revelarica  than  that  which  is  tmnifefted  in  the  book  of  Creation; 
and  to  contemplate  trie  Creaiioiras  the  only  tru«  and  real  word  of  God  that 
ever  did  or  ever  will  exift,  ana  that  every  thing  eife  called  tte  word  of  God 
h. table  and  impufition. 

:J:;    £  their 
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their  natural  aflbciate,.  began  to  appear.  This  was  the  only 
public  good  the  reformation  did  ;  for  with  rcfpect  to  religions 
good,  it  might  as  well  not  ha-ve  taken  place.  The  mythology 
iHll  continued  the  fame  ;  and  a  multiplicity  of  national  popes 
grew  out  of  the  downfal  of  the  Pope  of  Chriirendom. 

Having  thus  fhewn,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  thingsr 
the  caufe  that  produced  a  change  in  the  (rate  of  learning,  and 
.the  motive  for  fubltituting  the  ftudy  of  the  dead  languages  in 
the  place  of  the  fciences,  I  proceed,  in  addition  to  the  feveral 
obfervations  already  made  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  to 
Compare,,  or  rather  to  confront,  the  evidence  that  the  ftrucluse 
of  the  univerfe  affords,  with  the  Chriitian  fyftem  of  religion. 
But  as  I  cannot  begin  this  pa^t  better  than  by  referring  to  the 
ideas  that  occurred  to  me  at  an  early  part  of  life,  and  which  1 
doubt  not  have  occurred  in  fome  degree  to  almoft  every  other 
peribn  at  one  time  or  other,  I  (hall  ftate  what  thofe  ideas  were, 
and  add  thereto  fuch  other  matter  as  mall  arife  cut  of  the  fub- 


>  giving  to  the  whole,  by  way  of  preface,  a  fliort  intro 
duction. 

My  father  being  of  the  Quaker  profefHon,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  an  exceeding  good  moral  education,  and  a  tole 
rable  ftock  of  ufeful  learning.  Though  I  went  to  the  grammar 
fchool,*  I  did  not  learn  Latin,  not  only  becaufe  I  had  no  in 
clination  to  learn  languages,  but  becaufe  of  the  objection  the 
Quakers  have  agatnft  the  books  in  which  the  language  is  taught.. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  being  acquainted  with  the 
fubje<Sh  of  all  the  Latin  books  ufed  in  the  fchool. 

The  natural  bent  of  my  mind  was  to  fcience.  I  had  fome 
turn,  and  I  believe  fome  talent,  for  poetry;  but  this  I  rather 
reprefled  than  encouraged,  as  leading  too  much  into  the  field 
of  imagination.  As  foon  as  1  was  able  I  purcbafed  a  pair  of 

f  lobes,  and  attended  the  philofophical  lectures  of  Martin  and 
ergiifon,  and  became  afterwards  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bevis, 
of  thefociety  called  the  Royal  Society,  then  living  in  the  Tem 
ple,  and  an  excellent  allrononu-r. 

I  had  no  difpofition  for  what  is  called  politics.  It  prefented 
to  my  mind  no  othec  idea  than  is  contained  in  the  word:  Jockey- 
fhip.  When,  therefore,  I  turned  my  thoughts  towards  mat 
ters  of  government,  I  had  to  form  a  fyftem  for  myfelf,  that 
accorded  with  the  moral  and  philosophic  principles  in  which  I 
had  been  educated.  I  faw,  or  at  leaft  I  thought  I  faw,  a  vaft 
fcene  opening  itfelf  to  the  world  in  the  affairs  of  America;  and 
it  appeared  to  me,  that  unlefs  the  Americans  changed  the  plan 

*  The  fame  fchool,  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  that  the  prefent  counfellor  Mingay 
Went  to,  and  under  ih^  fame  maitor. 

they 
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they  were  then  purfuing,  with  refpect  to  the  government  of 
England,  and  declared  thcmfelves  independent,  they  would  not 
only  involve  themfelves  in  a  multiplicity  of  new  difficulties^ 
but  (hut  out  the  profpect  that  was  then  offering  itfelf  to  man 
kind  through  their  means.  It  was  from  thefe  motives  that  I 
publifhed  the  work  known  by  the  name  of  Common  Senfe, 
.which  is  the  firft  work  I  ever  did  publifh :  and  fo  far  as  1  can 
judge  of  myfelf,  I  believe  I  never  mould  have  been  known  in 
the  world  as  an  author  on  any  f abject  whatever,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  affairs  of  America.  1  wrote  Cvmmon  Senfe  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1775,  and  publifhed  it  the  firft  of  Janu 
ary  17/6.  Independence  was  declared  the  fourth  of  July  fol 
lowing. 

Any  perfon  who  has  made  obfervations  on  the  ftate  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind,  by  obferving  his  own,  cannot  but 
have  obferved,  that  there  are  two  diftinft  claffes  of  what  are 
called  Thoughts  :  thofe  that  we  produce  in  ourfelves  by  reflec 
tion  and  the  acl  of  thinking,  and  thofe  that  bolt  into  the  mind 
of  their  own  accord.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  treat 
thofe  voluntary  vifitors  with  civility,  taking  care  to  examine, 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  if  they  were  worth  entertaining ;  and  it 
i>s  from  them  I  have  acquired  almoft  all  the  knowledge  that  I 
have.  As  to  the  learning  that  any  perfon  gains  from  fchool 
education,  it  ferves  only,  like  a  fmail  capital,  to  put  hiii.  in 
the  way  of  beginning  learning  rbr  hirnfeh  afterwards.  Lvcry 
perfon  of  learning  is  finally  his  own  teacher ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  principles,  being  of  a  diilin6t  quality  to  circui.  .- 
fl-ances,  cannot  be  impreifed  upon  the  memory.  Their  pL  * 
of  mental  refidence  is  the  understanding,  and  they  a  e  nv/er  fo 
lading  as  when  they  begin  by  conception.  Thu;..  much  for 
the  introductory  part. 

From  the  time  I  was  capable  of  conceiving  an  ide'a,  and 
acting  upon  it  by  reflection,  I  either  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
chriftian  fyfrem,  or  thought  it  to  be  a'ftrange  affair  ;  I  fcarc  'y 
knew  which  it  was  *  but  I  well  remember,  when  ^bout  f 
or  eight  years  of  age,  hearing  a  ferrnon  read  by  a  'rehttio'n,'or"1 
mine,  who  was  a  great  devotee  of  the  church,  upon  the  fubje6t . 
of  what  is  called  Redemption  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.' 
After  the  fermon  was  ended  I  went  into-  the  garden,  and  as  I' 
Was -going  down  the  gaiuen  .:eps  'for  I  perfectly  r-ecollfccl  the 
fpot)  I  revolted  at  the  r  'coileclion  of  wjiat  1  had  heard,  .aad 
thought  to  myfelf  that  it  was  making  God  Almighty  acYlikj  a 
p,ailiQnate  man  that  killed  '.his  fon  when  he  could  not  revenge 
himfcif  any  other  way ;  and  as  I  v/as  fure  a  man  would  L  2 
Ranged  that  did  fuch  a  thing,  I  could  not  fee  for  what  purpofe 

E"2  they 
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they  preached  fuch  fennons.  This  was  not  one  of  thofe  kind 
of  thoughts  that  had  any  thing  in  it  of  childiih  levity ;  it  was 
to  me  a  ferious  reflexion  arifing  from  the  idea  I  had,  that  God 
was  too  good  to  do  fuch  an  action,  and  alfo  too  almighty  to  be 
under  any  neceflity  of  doing  it.  I  believe  in  the  fame  manner 
to  this  moment ;  and  I  moreover  believe,  that  any  fyilein  of 
religion  that  has  any  thing  in  it  that  fhocks  the  mind  of  a  child, 
cannot  be  a  true  fyltem. 

It  feems  as  if  parents  of  the  Chriftian  profeflion  were 
afhamed  to  tell  their  children  any  thing  about  the  principles  of 
their  religion.  They  fometimes  inftruct  them  in  morals,  and 
talk  to  them  of  the  goodnefs  of  what  they  call  Providence ; 
for  the  chriflian  mythology  has  five  deities  :  there  is  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghofr,  the  God  Provi 
dence,  and  the  Goddefs  Nature.  But  the  chriitian  ftory  of 
God  the  Father  putting  his  fon  to  death,  or  employing  people 
to  do  it  (for  that  is  the  plain  language  of  the  ftcry)  cannot  be 
told  by  a  parent  to  a  child :  and  to  tell  him  that  it  was  done  to 
make  mankind  happier  and  better  is  making  the  ftory  ftill 
\vorfe,  as  if  mankind  could  be  improved  by  the  example  of 
murder  :  and  to  tell  him  that  all  this  is  a  myftery,  is  only  mak-» 
ing  an  excufe  for  the  incredibility  of  it. 

How  different  is  this  to  the  pure  and  fimple.  profeflion  of 
Deifm  !  The  true  deift  has  but  one  Deity ;  and  his  religion 
confifts  in  contemplating  the  power,  wifdom,  and  benignity  of 
the  Deity  in  his  works,  and  in  endeavouring  to  imitate  him  in 
every  thing  moral,  fcientifical,  and  mechanical. 

The  religion  that  approaches  the  neareil  of  all  others  to  true 
deifm,  in  the  moral  and  benign  part  thereof,  is  that  profefled 
by  the  Quakers  ;  but  they  have  contracted  themielves  too  much 
by  leaving  the  works  of  God  out  of  their  fyftem.  Though  I 
reverence  their  philanthropy,  I  cannot  help  fmiling  at  the  con 
ceit,  that  if  the  tafte  of  a  Quaker  could  have  been  confuked  at 
the  creation,  what  a  filent  and  drab-coloured  creation  it  would 
have  been  !  Not  a  flower  would  have  blofTomed  its  gaieties, 
nor  a  bird  been  permitted  to  fmg. 

Quitting  thefe  reflections,  I  proceed  to  other  matters.  After 
I  had  made  myfelf  matter  of  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  and  of  the 
orrery,*  and  conceived  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  fpuce,  and  the 

eternal 

*  As  this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  perfons  who  do  not  know  what  an 
orrerj  is,  it  is  for  their  information  I  add  this  note,  as  the  name  gives  no  idea 
of  the  ufes  of  he  thing.  The  oirery  has  its  name  from  the  perfon  who  invented 
it.  It  is  a  machinery  of  clock-work  reprefentin£  the  univerfe  in  miniature; 
and  in  wh'ch  the  revolution  cf  the  earth  round  itfelf  and  round  the  fun,  rhe 
revolution  of  the  mooa  round  the  earth,  the  revolution  of  the  planeu' round  the 

fun, 
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eternal  divifibiKty  of  matter,  and  obtained,  at  leaft,  a  general 
knowledge  of  what  is  called  natural  philofophy,  I  began  to 

Smpare,  or,  as  I   have  before  faid,  to  confront,  the  eternal 
id  nee  thole  things  afford  with  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of  faith. 

Though  it  is  not  a  direct  article  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem  that 
this  world  that  we  inhabit  is  the  whole  of  the  habitable  crea 
tion,  yet  it  is  fo  worked  up  therewith,  from  what  is  called  the 
Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  ftory  of  Eve  and  the  apple, 
and  the  counterpart  of  that  ftory,  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God, 
that  to  believe  otherwife,  that  is,  to  believe  that  God  created 
a  plurality  of  worlds,  at  leaft  as  numerous  as  what  we  call 
ftars,  renders  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of  faith  at  once  little  and 
ridiculous,  and  fcattcrs  it  in  the  mind  like  feathers  in  the  air. 
The  two  beliefs  cannot  be  held  together  in  the  fame  mind  ; 
and  he  who  thinks  that  he  believes  both,  has  thought  but  little 
o{  either. 

Though  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  was  familiar  to 
the  ancients,  it  is  only  within  the  laft  three  centuries  that  the 
extent  and  dimenfions  of  this  globe  that  we  inhabit  have  beea 
afccrtained.  Several  veflels,  following  the  trait  of  the  ocean, 
have  failed  entirely  round  the  world,  as  a  man  may  march  in 
a  circle,  and  come  round  by  the  contrary  fide  of  the  circle  to 
the  fpot  he  fet  out  from.  The  circular  dimenfions  of  our 
world  in  the  wideft  part,  as  a  man  would  meafure  the  wideft 
round  of  an  apple  or  a  ball,  is  only  twenty-five  thoufand  and 
twenty  Englifh  miles,  reckoning  fixty-nine  miles  and  an  half 
to  an  equatorial  degree,  and  may  be  failed  round  in  the  fpace  of 
about  three  years.* 

A  world  of  this  extent  may,  at  firft  thought,  appear  to  us  to 
be  threat ;  but  if  we  compare  it  with  the  immenfity  of  fpace  i\\ 
which  it  is  fufpended,  like  a  bubble  or  balloon  in  the  air,  it 
is  infinitely  lets  in  proportion  than  the  fmalleft  grain  of  fand 
is  to  the  fize  of  the  world,  or  the  fineft  particle  of  dew  to  the 
whole  ocean,  and  is  therefore  but  fmall ;  and,  as  will  be 
hereafter  (hewn,  is  only  one  of  a  fyftem  of  worlds  of  which  the 
uijiverfal  creation  is  compofed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  fome  faint  idea  of  the  immenfity  of 
(pace  in  which  this  and  all  the  other  worlds  are  fufpended,  if 

fun,  their  relative  distances  from  the  fun,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
their  retaj.vt:  diftances  from  each  other,  and  their  different  magnitudes,  are 
reprefented  as  they  really  exiil  in  whac  we  call  the  heavens. 

*  Allowing  a  rtjip  to  fail,  on  an  average,  three  miles  in  an  hour,  flie  wsuld 
f*U  entirely  round  the  world  in  lefs  than  one  year,  if  flie  could  fail  iu  a  dire& 
circle  >  bat  flie  is  obliged  to  follow  the  cotsrfe  of  the  oceau. 

we 
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•we  follow  a  progreffion  of  ideas.  When  we  think  of  the  fixe  or 
dimenfions  of  a  room,  our  ideas  limit  themfelves  to  the  walls, 
and  there  they  ftop.  But  when  our  eye,  or  our  imagination^ 
darts  into  fp.ice,  r hat-is,  when  it  looks  upward  into  what  w* 
call  the  open  air,  we  cannot  conceive  any  walls  or  boundaries  it 
can  have  ;  and  if,  for  the  fake  of  refting  our  ideas,  we  fuppofc 
a  boundary,  the  queftion  immediately  renews  itfclf,  and  afks, 
nvhat  is  beyond  that  boundary  ?  and  in  the  fame  manner,  what 
js  beyond  rhe  next  boundary  t  and  fo  on,  till  the  fatigued  ima 
gination  returns  and  fays,  tbe/e  is  no  end.  Certainly,  ihen, 
the  Creator  was  not  pent  for"  room  when  he  made  this  world 
no  larger  than  it  is  ;  and  we  have  to  feck  the  reafon  in  fome- 
thing  eife. 

It  we  take  a  furvey  of  our  own  world,  or  rather  of  this,  of 
which  the  Creator  has  given  us  the  ufe,  as  our  portion  in  the 
immcnfc  fyftem  of  creation,  we  find  every  part  of  it,  the  earth-, 
the  waters,  and  the  air  that  furrounds  it,  filled,  and,  as  it  were, 
crowded  with  life,  down  from  the  largeft  animals  that  we  know 
of,  to  the  fmalldt  infecls  the  naked  eye  can  behold,  and  from 
thence  to  others  (till  fmaller,  and  totally  invifible  without  the 
affiitaffce  of  the  microfcope.  Every  tree,  every  plant,  every- 
leaf,  ferve  not  only  as  an  habitation,  but  as  a  world  to  fome 
numerous  race,  till  animal  exigence  becomes  fo  exceedingly 
retined,  that  the  efHuvia  of  a  blade  of  grafs  wfculd  be  food 
for  thoufands. 

Since  then  no  part  of  our  earth  is  left  unoccupied,  why  is  it 
to  be  fuppofed  that  the  immenfity  of  fpace  is  a  naked  void, 
lying  in  eternal  wafte  ?  There  is  room  for  millions  of  worlds 
as  large  or  larger  than  ours,  and  each  of  them  millions  of  miles 
apart  from  each  other. 

Having  now  arrived  at  this  point,  if  we  carry  our  ideas  only- 
one  thought  further,  we  (hall  fee,  perhaps,  the  true  reafon,  at 
leaft  a  very  good  reafon  for  our  happinefs,  why  the  Creator, 
inftead  of  making  one  immenfe  world,  extending  over  an  im* 
nitnle  quantity  of  fpace,  has  preferred  dividing  that  quantity 
of  matter  into  feveral  diftin6t  and  feparate  worlds,  which  we 
call  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one.  But  before  I  explain 
my  ideas  upon  this  fubjecl,  it  is  neceflary  (not  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  that  already  know,  but  for  thofe  who  do  not)  to  (hew 
what  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  is. 

That  part  of  the  univerfe  that  is  called  the  folar  fyftem 
(meaning  the  fyftem  of  worlds. to  which  our  earth  belongs,  and 
of  which  Sol,  or  in  Englim  language  the  Sun,  is  the  centre) 
confifts,  befides  .the  fun,  of  fix  diftindl  orbs,  or  planets,  o: 
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worlds,  befides  the  fecondary  bodies  called  the  fatellites,  or 
moons,  of  which  our  earth  has  one  that  attends  her  in  her 
annual  revolution  round  the  fun,  in  like  manner  as  the  other 
fateliites,  or  moons,. attend  the  planets,  or  worlds,  to  which 
they  feverallj  belong,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  afiiftance  of  the 
telefcope. 

The  fun  is  the  centre  round  which  thofe  fix  worlds,  or 
planets,  revolve  at  different  diftancts  therefrom,  and  in  circles 
concentric  to  each  other.  Each  world  keeps  conftantly  in 
nearly  the  fame  tract  round  the  fun,  and  continues,  at  the  fame 
time,  turning  round  ittUf,  in  nearly  an  upright  pofition,  as  a 
top  turns  round  itfelf  when  it  is  fpinning  on  the  ground,  and 
leans  a  little  fideways. 

It  is  this  leaning  of  the  earth  (23!-  degrees)  that  occafions 
fummer  and  winter,  and  the  different  length  of  days  and  nights. 
If  the  earth  turned  round  itfelf  in  a  petition  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  or  level  of  the  circle  it  moves  in  around  the  fun,  as 
a  top  turns  round  when  it  viands  $re&  on  the  ground,  the  days 
and  nights  wrould  be  always  of  the  fame  length,  twelve  hours 
day,  and  twelve  hours  night,  and  the  feafon  would  be  uniformly 
the  fame  throughout  the  year. 

Every  time  that  a  planet  (our  earth  for  example)  turns  round 
itfelf,  it  makes  what  we  call  .day  and  night ;  and  every  time  it 
goes  entirely  round  the  fun,  it  makes  what  we  call  a  -year ; 
confequently  our  world  turns  three  hundred  and  lixty-flve  times 
round  itfelf,  in  going  once  round  the  fun.* 

The  names  that  the  ancients  gave  to  thofe  fix  worlds,  and 
which  are  (till  called  by  the  fame  names,  are  Mercury,  Venus, 
this  world  that  we  call  ours,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  They 
appear  larger  to  the  eye  than  the  ftars,  being  many  million 
miles  nearer  to  our  earth  than  any  of  the  ftars  are.  The  pla 
net  Venus  is  that  which  Is  called  the  evening  ftar,  and  fome- 
times  the  morning  ftar,  as  Hie  happens  to  fet  after,  or  rife 
before,  the  fun,  which,  in  either  cafe,  is  never  more  than  three 
hours. 

The  fun/  as  before  fflid,  being  the  centre,  the  planet,  or 
world,  nrareft  the  fun,  is  Mercury  ;  his  diftance  from  the  fun 
is  thirty-four  million  miles,  and  he  moves  round  in  a  circle 
always  at  that  diftance  from  the  fun,  as  a  top  may  be  fuppofed 
to  fpin  round  in  the  tract  in  which  a  horfe  goes  in  a  mill. 

*  Thofe  who  fuppofeJ  that  the  fun  went  round  the  'earth  every  twenty-four 
hours,  made  the  fame  miftake  in  idea,  that:  a  cook  would  do  in  f<tct,  that 
ftiould  mike  the  fire  ;io  round  ths  meat,  iaftead  &f  the  meat  turning  round 
itfelf  towards  the  fire. 

The 
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The  fccond  world  is  Venus;  (he  is  fifty-feven  million  miles 
diftant  from  the  fun,  and  consequently  moves  round  in  a  circle 
much  greater  than  that  of  Mercury.  The  third  world  is  this 
that  we  inhabit,  and  which  is  eighty-eight  million  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  fun,  and  confequently  moves  round  in  a  circle 
greater  than  that  of  Venus.  The  fourth  world  is  Mars  ;  he 
is  diftant  from  the  fun  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  million 
miles,  and  confequently  moves  round  in  a  circle  greater  than 
that  of  our  earth.  The  fifth  is  Jupiter  ;  he  is  diftant  from 
the  fun  five  hundred  and  fifty-feven  million  miles,  and  con 
fequently  moves  round  in  a  circle  greater  than  that  of  Mars. 
The  fixth  world  is  Saturn,  he  is  diftant  from  the  fun  fevcn 
hundred  and  fixty-three  million  miles,  and  confequently  mevcs 
round  in  a  circle  that  furrounds  the  circles  or  orbits  of  all  the 
other  worlds  or  planets. 

The  fpace,  therefore,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  immenfity  of 
fpace,  that  our  folar  fyftem  takes  up  for  the  feveral  worlds  to 
perform  their  revolutions  in  round  the  fun,  is  of  the  extent 
in  a  ftrait  line  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  orbit  or  circle  in 
which  Saturn  moves  round  the  fun,  which  being  double  his 
diftance  from  the  fun,  is  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-fix  mil 
lion  miles  :  and  its  circular  extent  is  nearly  five  thoufand  mil 
lion  ;  and  its  globical  contents  is  almoft  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  million  times  three  thoufand  five  hundred  million 
fquare  miles.* 

But  this,  immenfe  as  it  is,  is  only  one  fyftem  of  worlds* 
Beyond  this,  at  a  vaft  diftance  into  fpace,  far  beyond  all  power 
of  calculation,  are  the  ftars  called  the  fixed  ftars.  They  arc 
called  fixed,  becaufe  they  have  no  revolutionary  motion  as  this 
fix  worlds  or  planets  have  that  I  have  been  defcribing.  Thofe 
fixed  ftars  continue  always  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  always  in  the  fame  place,  as  the  fun  docs  in  the 

*  If  it  fhould  be  asked,  how  can  man  know  thefe  things?  I  have  one  plain 
Jtnlwer  to  give,  which  is,  that  man  knows  how  to  calculate  an  eclipfc,  and 
alfo  how  to  calculate,  to  a  minute  of  time,  when  the  placet  Vtnus,  in  making 
her  revolutions  round  the  fun,  wH  come  in  a  iirait  line  between  our  earth  and 
the  fun,  amitviii  appear  to  us  abouf  the  fize  of  a  large  pea  palling  acrois  the 
face  of  the  fun.  This  happens  but  twice  in  about  an  hundred  years,  at  the 
diibnce  of  about  eight  years  from  each  other,  and  has  happened  twice  in  our 
time,  both  of  which  were  foreknown  by  calculation.  It  can  aifo  be  known 
wiien  they  will  happen  agfein  for  a  thoufand  years  to  come,  or  to  Any  other 
portion  of  tin  e.  As,  therefore,  man  could  not  be  able  to  do  rhofc  things  if 
he  did  not  underfhud  the  foiar  fyftem,  and  ;lie  manner  in  which  the  revolu 
tions  of  the  feveral  pJaness,  or  worlds  aie  performed,  the  faft  of  calculating  in 
eclipfe,  or  a  tranfit  of  Venus,  is  a  proof  in  point  that  ;he  knowledge  exiiis  ; 
and  rii  to  a  few  thoufand,  or  even  a  few  million  mileJ,  more  or  ief*,  it  makes 
fcarcely  any  feniible  difference  in  fiuch  immeafe  diftances. 

centre 
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centre  of  our  fyftem.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  each 
of  thofe  fixed  ftars  is  alfo  a  fan,  round  which  another  fyftem  of 
worlds  or  planets,  though  too  remote  for  us  to  difcover,  per 
forms  it's  revolutions,  as  our  fyrtem  of  worlds  does  round  our 
central  fun. 

By  this  eafy  progreflion  of  ideas,  the  immenfity  of  fpace  will 
appear  to  us  to  be  filled  with  fyftems  of  worlds ;  and  that  no 
part  of  fpace  lies  at  wafte,  any  more  than  any  part  of  the  globe 
of  earth  and  water  is  left  unoccupied. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  convey,  in  a  familiar  and  eafy 
manner,  forne  idea  of  the  ftruclure  of  the  univerfe,  I  return  to 
explain  what  I  before  alluded  to,  namely,  the  great  benefits 
arifing  to  man  in  confequence  of  the  Creator  having  made  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  fuch  as  our  fyftem  is,  confiftirig  of  a  central 
fun  and  fix  worlds,  befides  fatellitcs,  in  preference  to  that  of 
creating  one  world  only  of  a  vaft  extent. 

It  is  an  idea  I  have  never  loft  fight  of,  that  all  our  know* 
ledge  of  fcience  is  derived  from  the  revolutions  (exhibited  to 
our  eye,  and  from  thence  to  our  underftanding)  which  thofe 
feveral  planets  or  worlds,  of  which  our  fyftem  is  compofed, 
make  in  their  circuit  round  the  fun. 

Had  then  the  quantity  of  matter  which  thefe  fix  worlds  con 
tain  been  blended  into -one  folitary  globe,  the  confequence  to 
us  would  have  been,  that  either  no  revolutionary  motion  would 
have  exifted,  or  not  a  fufficiency  of  it  to  give  us  the  idea  and 
the  knowledge  of  fcience  we  now  have ;  and  it  is  from  the- 
fciences  that  all  the  mechanical  arts  that  contribute  fo  much 
to  our  earthly  felicity  and  comfort  are  derived. 

As  therefore  the  Creator  made  nothing  in  vain,  fo  alfo  muft 
it  be  believed  that  he  organized  the  ftruclure  of  the  univerfe  in 
the  moft  advantageous  manner  for  the  benefit  of  man  :  and  as 
we  fee,  and  from  experience  feel,  the  benefits  we  derive  from 
the  ftru&ure  of  the  univerfe,  formed  as  it  is,  which  benefits  we 
mould  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  if  the  ftruc- 
ture,  fo  far  as  relates  to  our  fyftem,  had  been  a  Iblitary  globe, 
we  can  difcover  at  leaft  one  reafon  why  a  plurality  of  worlds 
has  been  made,  and  that  reafon  calls  forth  the  devotional  gra 
titude  of  man,  as  well  as  his  admiration. 

But  it  is  not  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  only,  that 
the  benefits  arifing  from  a  plurality  of  worlds  are  limited. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  worlds  of  which  our  fyftem 
is  compofed  enjoy  the  fame  opportunities  of  knowledge  as  we 
do.  They  behold  the  revolutionary  motions  ot  our  earth  as 
we  behold  theirs.  All  the  planets  revolve  in  light  of  each 
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other  ;  and  therefore  the  fame  univerfal  fchool  of  fcience  pre- 
fents  itfclf  to  all. 

Neither  does  the  knowledge  flop  here.  The  fyftem  of 
worlds  next  to  us  exhibits  in  its  revolutions  the  fame  principles 
and  fchool  of  fcience,  to  the  inhabitant  of  their  fyftem,  as  our 
fyftem  does  to  us,  and  in  like  manner  throughout  the  immenfity 
of  fpace. 

Our  ideas,  not  only  of  the  almightinefs  of  the  Creator,  but 
of  his  vvifdom  and  his  beneficence,  become  enlarged  in  pro 
portion  as  we  contemplate  the  extent  and  the  ftruelure  of  the 
imiverfe.  '  The  folitary  idea  of  a  folitary  world  rolling,  or  at 
reft,  in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  fpace,  gives  place  to  the  cheerful 
idea  of  a  focicty  of  worlds,  fo  happily  contrived  as  to  admi- 
nifter,  even  by  their  motion,  inftruction  to  man.  We  fee  our 
own  earth  filled  with  abundance,  but  we  forget  to  confider  how 
much  of  that  abundance  is  owing  to  the  fcientific  knowledge 
the  vaft  machinery  of  the  univerfe  has  unfolded. 

But,  in  the  midft  of  thofe  reflections,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of  faith,  that  forms  itfclf  upon  the  idea 
of  only  one  world,  and  that  of  no  greater  extent,  as  is  before 
fhewn,  than  twenty-five  thoufand  miles.  An  extent,  which  a 
inan  walking  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  for  twelve 
hours  in  the  day,  could  he  keep  on  in  a  circular  direction,  would 
walk  entirely  round  in  lefs  than  two  years.  Alas!  what  is 
this  to  the  mighty  ocean  of  fpace,  and  the  almighty  power  of 
the  Creator! 

From  whence  then  could  arife  the  folitary  and  ftrange  con 
ceit  that  the  Almighty,  who  had  millions  of  worlds  equally 
dependent  on  his  protection,  mould  quit  the  care  of  all  the  reft, 
and  come  to  die  in  our  world,  becaufe,  they  fay,  one  rnan  and 
one  woman  had  eaten  an  apple.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
vie  to  fuppofe  that  every  world  in  the  boundlefs  creation,  had 
an  Eve,  an  apple,  a  ferpent,  and  a  redeemer  ?  In  this  cafe, 
the  perfon  who  is  irreverently  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  fome- 
times  God  himfelf,  would  have  nothing  die  to  do  than  to  tra 
vel  from  world  to  world,  in  an  endlefs  fuccefTion  of  death,  with 
fcarcely  a  momentary  interval  of  life. 

It  has  been  by  rejecting  the  evidence  that  the  word,  or 
•works  of  God  in  the  creation,  affords  to  our  fenies,  and  the 
action  of  our  reafon  upon  that  evidence,  that  fo  many  wild  and 
\vhimfical  fyftems  of  faith,  and  of  religion,  have  been  fabri 
cated  and  let  up.  There  maybe  many  fyftems  of  religion, 
that  fo  far  from  being  morally  bad,  are  in  many  refpects  mo 
rally  good:  but  there  can  be  but  ONE  that  is  true  ;  and  that 

one 
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one  neceffarily  muft,  as  it  ever  will,  be  in  all  things  confif- 
tent  with  the  ever-exifting  word  of  God,  that  we  behold  in  his 
works.  But  fuch  is  the  ftrangc  conftruftion  of  the  Chriftian 
fyftem  of  faith,  that  every  evidence  the  heavens  afford  to 
man,  either  directly  contradicls  it  or  renders  it  abfurd. 

It  is  poiTible  t*>  believe,  and  I  always  feel  pleafure  in  en 
couraging  myfelf  to  believe  it,  that  there  have  been  men  in  the 
world  who  perfuade  themfdves  that,  what  is  called  a  pious 
fraud,  raight,  at  leaft,  under  particular  circumftances,  be  pro 
ductive  of  fome  good.  But  the  fraud  being  once  eftablimed, 
could  not  afterwards  be  explained  ;  for  it  is  with  a  pious  fraud 
ns  with  a  bad  action,  it  begets  a  calamitous  neceflity  of  go- 
ing  on. 

The  perfons  who  firft  preached  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of  faith, 
and  in  fome  meafure  combined  it  with  the  morality  preached 
by  Jefus  Chrift,  might  perfuade  themfelves  that  it  was  better 
than  t^e  heathen  mythology  that  then  prevailed.  From  the 
firft  preachers,  the  fraud  went  on  to  the  fecond,  and  to  the 
third,  till  the  idea  of  its  being  a  pious  fraud  became  loft  in  the 
belief  of  its  being  true  ;  and  that  belief  came  again  encouraged 
.by  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  made  a  livelihood  by  preaching  it. 

But  though  fuch  a  belief  might,  by  fuch  means,  be  rendered 
almoft  general  among  the  laity,  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  ac 
count  for  the  continual  perfecution  carried  on  by  the  church, 
for  feveral  hundred  years,  againft  the  fciences  and  againft  the 
profefibrs  of  fcience,  if  the  church  had  not  fome  record  or  fome 
tradition,  that  it  was  originally  no  other  than  a  pious  fraud,  or 
did  not  forefee,  that  it  could  not  be  maintained  againtt  the  evi 
dence  that  the  ftru6ture  of  the  univerfe  afforded. 

Having  thus  fhewn  the  irreconcilable  inconfmencies  between 
the  real  word  of  God,  exifting  in  the  univerfe,  and  that  which 
is  called  the  word  of  God,  as  (hewn  to  us  in  a  printed  book, 
that  any  man  might  make,  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  three 
principal  means  that  have  been  employed  in  all  ages,  and  per 
haps  in  all  countries,  to  impofc  upon  mankind. 

Thofe  three  means  are  Myltery,  Miracle,  and  Prophecy. 
The  two  firft  are  incompatible  with  true  religion,  and  the 
third  ought  always  to  be  fufpe&ed. 

With  refped  to  myftcry,  every  thing  we  behold  is,  in  one 
fenfe,  a  myftery  to  us.  Our  own  exiftence  is  a  myftery:  the 
whole  vegetable  world  is  a  myftery.  We  cannot  account  how 
it  is  that  an  acorn,  when  put  into  the  ground,  is  made  to  de- 
vdope  itfclf,  and  become  an  oak.  We  know  not  how  it  is 
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that  the  feed  we  fow  unfolds  and  multiplies  itfelf,  and  returns 
to  us  fuch  an  abundant  intereft  for  fo  fmall  a  capital. 

The  facl,  however,  as  diftincl:  from  the  operating  caufe,  is 
not  a  myftery  becaufe  we  fee  it ;  and  we  know  alfo  the  means 
we  are  to  ule,  which  is  no  other  than  putting  the  feed  in  the 
ground.  We  know  therefore  as  much  as  is  neceilary  for  us  to 
know ;  and  that  part  of  the  operation  that  we  do  not  know, 
and  which  if  we  did,  we  could  not  perform,  the  Creator  takes 
upon  himfelf,  and  performs  it  for  us.  We  are  therefore  better 
off  than  if  we  had  been  let  into  the  fecret,  and  left  to  do  it  for 
ourfclves. 

But  though  every  created  thing  is  in  this  fenfe  a  myftery,  the 
word  myftery  cannot  be  applied  to  moral  truth  any  more  than 
obfcurity  can  be  applied  to  light.  The  God  in  whom  we  be 
lieve  is  a  God  of  moral  truth,  and  not  a  God  of  rnyftery  or 
obfcurity.  Myftery  is  the  antagonift  of  truth.  It  is  a  fog  of 
human  invention,  that  obfcures  truth,  and  reprefents  it  -in  dif- 
tortion.  Truth  never  envelopes  itfelf  in  myftery  ,  and  the 
myftery  in  which  it  is  at  any  time  enveloped,  is  the  work  of 
its  antagonift,  and  never  of  itfelf. 

Religion,  therefore,  being  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  the  prac 
tice  of  moral  truth,  cannot  have  connection  with  rnyftery. 
The  belief  of  a  God,  fo  far  from  having  any  thing  of  myftery 
in  it,  is  of  all  beliefs  the  moft  eafy,  becaufe  it  arifes  to  us,  as  is 
before  obferved,  out  of  neceffity.  And  the  practice  of  moral 
truth,  or  in  other  words  a  practical  imitation  of  the  moral 
goodnefs  of  God,  is  no  other  than  our  acling  towards  each  other 
as  he  acts  benignly  towards  all.  We  cannot  Jerve  God  in  the 
manner  we  ferve  thofe  who  cannot  do  without  fuch  fervice ; 
and  therefore  the  only  idea  we  can  have  of  ferving  God,  is  that 
of  contributing  to  the  happinefs  of  the  living  creation  that  God 
has  made.  This  cannot  be  done  by  retiring  ourfelves  from 
the  fociety  of  the  world,  and  fpending  a  reclufe  life  in  felfifh 
devotion. 

The  very  nature  and  defign  of  religion,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
it,  prove  even  to  demonftration,  that  it  muftbe  free  from  every 
thing  of  myftery,  and  unincumbered  with  every  thing  that  is 
myfterious.  Religion,  confidered  as  a  duty,  is  incumbent 
upon  every  living  foul  alike,  and  therefore  muft  be  on  a  level  to 
the  underftanding  and  comprehenfion  of  all.  Man  floes  not 
learn  religion  as  he  learns  the  fecrcts  and  myfteries  of  a  trade. 
He  learns  the  theory  of  religion  by  reflection.  It  arifes  out  of 
the  a&ion  of  his  own  mind  upon  the  things  which  he  fees,  or 

upon 
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upon  what  he  may  happen  to  hear  or  to  read,  and  the  practice 
joins  itfelf  thereto. 

When  men,  whether  from  policy  or  pious  fraud,  fet  up  fyf- 
tems  of  religion  incompatible  with  the  word  or  works  of  God 
in  the  creation,  and  not  only  above,  but  repugnant  to  human 
com prehenfion,  they  were  under  the  neceflity  of  inventing;  or 
•  adopting  a  word  that  mould  ferve  as  a  bar  to  all  queftions,  En 
quiries,  and  fpeculations.  The  word  myflery  anfwered  this 
purpofe  ;  and  thus  it  has  happened,  that  religion,  which  in  it 
felf  is  without  myftery,  has  been  corrupted  into  a  fog  of  myf- 
teries. 

As  myftt ry  anfwered  all  general  purpofes,  miracle  followed  ass 
an  occafionai  auxiliary.  The  former  ferved  to  bewilder  the 
mind,  the  latter  to  puzzle  the  fenfes.  The  one  was  the  lingo, 
the  other  the  legerdemain. 

But  before  going  further  into  this  fubjeft,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inquire  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  a  miracle. 

In  the  fame'fenfe  that  every  thing  may  be  faid  to  be  a  myf. 
t-ery,  fo  alfo  may  it  be  faid,  that  every  thing  is  a  miracle,  and 
that  no  one  thing  is  a  greater  miracle  than  another.  The  ele 
phant,  though  largt-r,  is  not  a  greater  miracle  than  a  mite  :  nor 
a  mountain  a  greater  miracle  than  an  atom.  To  an  Almighty 
power  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  make  the  one  than  the  other  ; 
and  no  more  difficult  to  make  a  million  of  worlds  than  to  make 
one.  Every  thing  therefore  is  a  miracle  in  one  fenfe  ;  whilft, 
in  the  other  fenfe,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  miracle.  It  is  a. 
miracle  when  compared  to  our  poxver,  and  to  our  comprehen- 
iion.  It  is  not  a  miracle  compared  to  the  power  that  performs 
it.  But  as  nothing  in  this  defcription  conveys  the  idea  that  is 
affixed  to  the  word  miracle,  it  is  necefTary  to  carry  the  inquiry 
further. 

Mankind  have  conceived  to  themfelves  certain  laws  by  which, 
what  they  call  Nature,  is  fuppofed  to  aft  ;  and  that  a  miracle 
is  fomething  contrary  to  the  operation  and  effecl  of  thole  laws. 
But  unlefs  we  know  the  whole  extent  of  thofe  laws,  and  of 
•what  are  commonly,  called  the  powers  of  nature,  we  are  not 
able  to  judge  whether  any  thing  that  may  appear  to  us  wonder 
ful,  or  miraculous,  be  within,  or  be  beyond,  or  be  contrary 
to,  her  natural  power  of  acling. 

The  afcenfion  of  a  man  feveral  miles  high  into  the  air  would 
have  every  thing  in  it  that  conftitutes  the  idea  of  a  miracle,  if 
it  were  not  known  that  a  fpecies  of  air  can  be  generated  feveral 
times  lighter  than  the  common  atmofpheric  air,  and  yet  pof- 
fefles  elafticity  enough  to  prevent  the  balloon,  in  which  that 

light 
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light  air  is  inclofcd,  from  being  comprefTed  into  as  many  times 
lefs  bulk,  by  the  common  air  that  furrounds  it.  In  like  man 
ner,  extracting  flames  or  fparks  of  fire  from  the  human  body, 
as  vifible  as  from  a  fteel  ftruck  with  a  flint,  and  caufing  iron  or 
fteel  to  move  without  any  vifible  agent,  would  alfo  give  the  idea 
ef  a  miracle,  if  we  were  not  acquainted  with  ele6\ricity  and 
rnagnctifm  :  fo  alfo  would  many  other  experiments  in  natural 
philofophy,  to  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fubjedh 
The  restoring  perfons  to  life,  who  are  to  appearance  dead,  as  is 
practifed  upon  drowned  perfons,  would  alfo  be  a  miracle,  if  it 
^•erc  not  known  that  animation  is  capable  of  being  fufpcnded, 
•without  being  extinct. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  performances  by  flight  of  hand,  and 
by  perfons  acling  in  concert,  that  have  a  miraculous  appear 
ance,  which,  when  known,  arc  thought  nothing  of.  And  be- 
lides  thefe,  there  are  mechanical  and  optical  deceptions.  There 
is  now  an  exhibition  in  Paris  of  ghofts  or  fpeclres,  which, 
though  it  is  not  impofed  upon  the  fpeclators  as  a  fa&,  has  an 
aftonifhing  appearance.  As  therefore  we  know  not  the  extent 
to  which  either  nature  or  art  can  go,  there  is  no  pofitive  cri 
terion  to  determine  what  a  miracle  is;  and  mankind,  in  giving 
credit  to  appearances,  under  the  idea  of  their  being  miracles, 
are  fubjett  tube  continually  impofed  upon. 

Since  then  appearances  are  fo  capable  of  deceiving,  and 
things  not  real  have  a  rtrong  refernblance  to  things  that  are, 
nothing  can  be  more  inconfiftent,  than  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Al- 
nftighty  would  make  ufe  of  means,  fuch  as  are  called  miracles, 
_that  would  fubje6t  the  perfon  who  performed  them  to  the  fuf- 
picion  of  being  an  importbr,  anc}  the  perfon  who  related  them 
to  be  fufpe&ed  of  lying,  and  the  doclrine  intended  to  be  fup- 
ported  thereby,  to  be  fufpedted  as  a  fabulous  invention. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  evidence  that  ever  were  invented  to  ob 
tain  belief  to  any  fyftem  or  opinion,  to  which  the  name  of  reli 
gion  has  been  given,  that  of  miracle,  however  fuccefsful  the 
irnpofition  may  have  been,  is  the  moft  inconfiftent.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  whenever  recourfe  is  had  to  (how,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  procuring  that  belief  (for  a  miracle,  under  any  idea  of 
the  word,  is  a  fhow)  it  implies  alamenefs  or  weaknefs  in  the 
doctrine  that  is  preached.  And,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  is  de 
grading  the  Almighty  into  the  character  of  a  mow-man,  play 
ing  tricks  to  amufe  and  make  the  people  ftare  and  wonder.  It 
is  alfo  the  moft  equivocal  fort  of  evidence  that  can  be  fet  up  ; 
for  the  belief  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  thing  called  a  miracle, 
but  upon  the  credit  of  the  reporter,  who  fays  that  he  (aw  it ; 

and 
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and  therefore  the  thing,  were   it  true,  would  have  no  better 
chance  of  beint>  believed  than  if  it  were  a  lie. 

Suppofe  I  were  to  fay,  that  when  I  fat  down  to  write  this 
book,  a  hand  prcfented  itfelf  in  the  air,  took  up  the  pen,  and 
wrote  every  word  that  is  herein  written;  would  any  body  be 
lieve  me?  Certainly  they  would  not.  Would  they  believe  me 
a  whit  the  more  if  the  thing  had-bcrn  a  fa<Si  ?  Certainly  they 
would  not.  Since  then  a  real  mirncle,  were  it  to  happen, 
would  be  fu^jecl  to  the  fame  fate  as  the  falfehood,  the  incbn- 
fiftcncy  becomes  the  greater,  of  ftippoHng  the  Almighty  would 
make  ufe  of  means  that  would  iiot  anfwcr  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  were  intended,  even  if  they  were  real. 

If  we  are  to  fuppofe  a  miracle  to  be  fomething  fo  entirely 
out  of  the  courfc  of  what  is  called  nature,  that  (he  muft  go  out 
of  that  courfe  to  accomplifh  it,  and  we  fee  an  account  given 
of  fuch  miracle  by  the  perfon  who  faid  he  faw  it,  it  raifes  a 
queftion  in  the  mind  very  eafily  decided,  which  is,  Is  it  more 
probable  that  nature  fhould  go  out  of  her  courfe,  or  that  a 
man  fhould  tell  a  lie  ?  We  have  never  feen,  in  our  time, 
nature  go  out  of  her  courfe,  but  we  have  good  reafon  to  be 
lieve  that  millions  of  lies  have  been  told  in  the  fame  time  ;  .it 
is  therefore  at  leait,  millions  to  one  that  the  reporter  of  a  mira 
cle  tells  a  lie. 

The  fiory  of  the  whale  fwallowin-*  Jonah,  though  a  whale  is 
large  enough  to  do  it,  borders  greatly  on  the  marvellous  ;  but 
it  would  have  approached  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  if 
Jonah  had  fwallowed  the  whale.  In  this,  which  may  ferve  for 
all  cafes  of  miracles,  the  matter  would  decide  itfelf  as  before 
ftatcd,  namely,  Is  it  more  probable  that  a  man  fliould  have 
fwallowed  a  whale  or  told  a  lie  r 

But  fuppofing  that  Jonah  had  really  fwallowed  the  whale, 
and  gone  with  it  in  his  belly  to  Nineveh,  and  to  convince  the 
people  that  it  was  true,  have  cait  it  up  in  their  fight  of  the  full 
length  and  fize  of  a  whale,  would  they  not  have  believed  him 
to  have  been  the  devil  intfead  of  a  prophet ;  or,  if  the  whale 
had  carried  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  and  cait  him  up  in  the  fame 
public  manner,  would  they  not  have  believed  the  whale  to  have 
been  the  devil,  and  Jonah  one  of  his  imps  ? 

The  molt  extraordinary  of  all  the  things  called  miracles, 
related  in  the  New  Teftament,  is  that  of  the  devil  flying  away 
with  Jefus  Chart,  and  carrying  him  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  and  to  the  top  of  the  highefi  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
and  {hewing  him,  and  promifing  to  him,  all  the  kingdoms  cf 
the  world.  I  low  happened  it  that  he.  di,d  not  difcover  America  ; 

dr 
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or  is  it  only  with  kingdoms  that  his  footy  highnefs  has  any 
uitereft  ? 

I  have  too  much  refpect  for  the  moral  character  of  Chrift, 
to  believe  that  he  told  this  whale  of  a  miracle  himfelf ;  neither 
is  it  eafy  to  account  for  what  purpofe  it  could  have  been  fabri 
cated,  unlefs  it  were  to  impofe  upon  the  connoifleurs  of  mira 
cles,  as  is  fometimes  practifeol  upon  the  connoilfeurs  of  Queen 
Anna's  farthings,  and  collectors  of  relics  and  antiquities,  or  to 
render  the  belief  of  miracles  ridiculous,  by  outdoing  miracle, 
as  Don  Quixote  outdid  chivalry  ;  or  to  embarrafs  the  belief  of 
miracles,  by  making  it  doubtful  by  what  power,  whether  of 
God  or  of  the  devil,  any  thing  called  a  miracle  was  performed. 
It  requires,  however,  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  devil  to  be 
lieve  this  miracle. 

In  every  point  of  view  in  which  thofe  things  called  miracles 
.can  be  placed  and  confidered,  the  reality  of  them  is  improbable, 
and  their  exiftence  unnecerTary.  They  would  not,  as  before 
obferved,  anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofe,  even  if  they  were  true  : 
for  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  belief  to  a  miracle  than  to  a 
principle  evidently  moral  without  any  miracle.  Moral  prin 
ciple  fpeaks  univerfally  for  itfelf.  Miracle  could  be  but  a 
thing  of  the  moment,  and  feen  but  by  a  few  ;  after  this  it 
requires  a  transfer  of  faith  from  God  to  man,  to  believe  a 
miracle  upon  man's  report.  Inftead  therefore  of  admitting 
the  recitals  of  miracles  as  evidence  of  any  fyftem  of  religion 
being  true,  they  ought  to  be  confldered  as  fymptoms  of  its 
being  fabulous.  It  is  neceffary  to  the  full  and  upright  cha 
racter  of  truth,  that  it  rejects  the  crutch  ;  and  it  is  confident 
with  the  character  of  fable,  to  feek  the  aid  that  truth  rejects. 
Thus  much  for  myftery  and  miracle. 

As  myftery  and  miracle  took  charge  of  the  paft  and  the 
prefent,  prophecy  took  charge  of  the  future,  and  rounded  the 
tenfes  of  faith.  It  was  not  fufficient  to  know  what  had  been 
done,  but  what  would  be  done.  The  fuppofed  prophet  was 
the  fuppofed  hiftorian  of  times  to  come:  and  if  he  happened, 
in  mooting  witli  a  long  bow  of  a  thoufand  years,  to  ftrike 
\vithinathoufand  miles  of  a  mark,  the  ingenuity  of  pofterity 
could  make  it  point-blank  :  and  if  he  happened  to  be  directly 
wrong,  it  was  only  to  fuppofe,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Jonah  and  Ni 
neveh,  that  God  had  repented  himfelf,  and  changed  his  mind. 
What  a  fool  do  fabulous  fyftcms  make  of  man  1 

It  has  been  fhewn  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words  prophet  and  prophefying  has 
been  changed',  and  that  a  prophet,  in  the  fenfe  the  word  is  now 
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ufed,  is  a  creature  of  modern  invention  $  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that  the  flights  and  meta 
phors  of  the  Jewifh  poets,  and  phrafes  and  expreilions  now 
rendered  obfcure  by  our  not  being  acquainted  with  the  local 
circumftanees  to  which  they  applied  at  die  time  they  were  ufed, 
have  been  creeled  into  prophecies,  and  made  to  bend  to-.-  ex 
planations  at  the  will  and  whimfical  conceits  of  fechries,  ex 
pounders,  and  commentators.  Every  thing  unintelligible  was 
pr©phetical  3  and  every  thing  infignificant,  was  typical.  A 
blunder  would  have  ferved  tor  a  prophecy,  and  a  dim-clout 
for  a  type. 

If  by  a  prophet  we  are  to  fuppofe  3.  man,  to  whom  the  Al- 
jnighty  communicated  fome  event  that  would  take  place  in 
future,  either  there  were  fuch  men,  or  there  were  not.  If 
there  were,  it  is  confiftent  to  believe  that  the  event,  fo  com 
municated,  would  be  told  in  terms  that  could  be  underftood  3 
and  not  related  in  fuch  a  loofe  and  obfcure  manner  as  to  be  out 
of  the  comprehenfion  of  thofe  that  heard  it,  and  fo  equivocal  as 
to  fit  almoil  any  circumftance  that  might  happen  afterwards. 
It  is  conceiving  very  irreverently  of  the  Almighty  to  fuppofe  he 
would  deal  in  this  jefting  manner  with  mankind  :  yet  all  the 
things  called  prophecies,  in  the  book  called  the  Bible,  come 
under  this  defcription.  ift<i 

But  it  is  with  prophecy  as  it  is  with  miracle.  It  could  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  even  if  it  were  real.  Thofe, to  whom  a  pro 
phecy  fhould  be  told,  could  not  tell  whether  the  man  prophe- 
lied  or  lied,  or  whether  it  had  been  revealed  to  him,  or  whe 
ther  he  conceited  it:  and  if  the  thing  that  he  prophefied,  or 
pretended  to  prophefy,  fhould  happen,  or  fomething  like  it, 
among  the  multitude  of  things  that  are  daily  happening,  nobody 
could  again  know  whether  he  foreknew  it,  or  guefled  at  it,  or 
whether  it  was  accidental.  A  prophet,  therefore,  is  a  cha 
racter  ufelefs  and  unneceflary ;  and  the  fafe  fide  of  the  cafe  is, 
to  guard  againft  being  impofed  upon,  by  not  giving  credit  to 
iueh  relations. 

Upon  the  whole,  myftery,  miracle,  and  prophecy,  are  ap 
pendages  that  belong  to  fabulous,  and  not  to  true,  religion. 
They  are  the  means  by  which  fo  many  Lo  heres  !  and  Le  tkeres  ! 
have  been  fpread  about  the  world,  and  religion  been  made  into 
a  trade.  The  fuccefs  of  one  impoftor  gave  encouragement  to 
another ;  and  the  quieting  falvo  of  doing  fome  good-,  by  keeping 
up  a  pious  fraud,  protected  them  from  remorfe. 

Having  now  extended  the  fubjeft  to  a  greater  length  than  I 
firfl  intended,  I  fhall  bring  it  to  a  clofe,  by  abftra&ing  a  fum- 
mary  from  the  whole. 

G  Firft. 
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Firft.  That  the  idea  or  belief  of  a  word  of  God  exifting  In 
print,  or  in  writing,  or  in  fpeech,  is  inconfiftent  in  itfelf  for 
the  reafons  already  aligned.  Thefe  reafons,  among  many 
others,  are  the  want  of  an  univerfal  language  j  the  mutability 
of  language ;  the  errors  to  which  tranflations  are  fubjecl: ;  the 
pofiibility  of  totally  fuppreffing  fuch  a  word ;  the  probability  of 
altering  it,  or  of  fabricating  the  whole,  and  impofmg  it  upon 
the  world. 

Secondly.  That  the  creation  we  behold  is  the  real  and  ever*, 
exifting  word  of  God,  in  which  we  cannot  be  deceived.  It 
proclaimed!  his  power,  it  demonftrates  his  wifdom,  it  manifefte 
his  gdodnefs  and  beneficence. 

Thirdly.  That  the  moral  duty  of  man  confifts  in  imitating 
the  moral  goodnefs  and  beneficence  of  God,  manifefted  in  the 
creation,  towards  all  his  creatures.  That  feeing  as  we  daily  do 
the  goodnefs  of  God  to  all  men,  it  is  an  example  calling  upon 
all  men  to  pra&ife  the  fame  towards  each  other ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  every  thing  of  perfecution  and  revenge  between 
man  and  man,  and  every  thing  of  cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  vio 
lation  of  moral  duty. 

I  trouble  not  myfelf  about  the  manner  of  future  exigence. 
1  content  myfelf  with  believing,  even  to  pofitive  conviction, 
that  the  power  that  gave  me  exiftence  is  able  to  continue  it>  in 
any  form  and  manner  he  pleafes,  either  with  or  without  this 
body ;  and  it  appears  more  probable  to  me  that  I  fhall  continue 
to  exift  hereafter,  than  that  I  fhould  have  had  exiftence,  as  I 
now  have,  before  that  exiftence  began. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  one  point,  all  nations  of  the  earth  and 
all  religions  agree.  All  believe  in  a  God.  The  things  in 
which  they  difagree,  are  the  redundancies  annexed  to  that  be 
lief;  and  therefore,  if  ever  an  univerfal  religion  fhould  prevail, 
it  will  not  be  believing  any  thing  new,  but  in  getting  rid  of  re 
dundancies,  and  believing  as  man  believed  at'firft.  Adam,  if 
ever  there  was  fuch  a  man,  was  created  aDeift; — but  in  the 
mean  time  let  every  man  follow,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  the 
religion  and  the  wonhip  he  prefers. 
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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  ¥he  Age 
of  Reajori)  that  it  had  long  been  my  intention  to 
publifh  my  thoughts  upon  Religions  but  that  I  had 
originally  refervcd  it  to  a  later  period  in  life,  in 
tending  it  to  be  the  laft  work  I  Ihould  undertake. 
The  circumftances,  however,  that  exifted  in  France 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1793,  determined  me 
to  delay  it  no  longer.  The  jufl  and  humane  prin 
ciples  of  the  revolution,  which  philofophy  had  firft 
dirTufed,  had  been  departed  from.  The  Idea,,  always 
dangerous  to  Society  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  Al 
mighty — that  priefts  could  forgive  fins —though  it 
feerned  to  exift  no  longer,  had  blunted  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  calloufly  prepared  men  for  the  com- 
mifTion  of  all  crimes.  The  intolerant  fpirit  of  church 
perfecution  had  transferred  itfelf  into  politics ;  the  tri 
bunals,  flyled  Revolutionary,  fupplied  the  place  of 
an  inquifition ;  and  the  Guillotine  of  the  Stake.  I 
faw  many  of  my  mod  intimate  friends  deftroyed; 
others  daily  carried  to  prilbns  and  I  had  realbn  to 
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believe,  and  had  alfb  intimations  given  me,   that  the 
fame  danger  was  approaching  myfelf. 

Under  thefe  difadvantages,  I  began  the  former  part 
of  the  Age  of  Reafon ;  I  had,  befides,  neither  Bible 
nor  Teftament  to  refer  to,  though  I  was  writing 
againfl  both  ;  nor  could  I  procure  any  -,  notwitManding 
which,  I  have  produced  a  work  that  no  Bible  Believer, 
though  writing  at  his  eafe,  and  with  a  Library  of 
Church  books  about  him  can  refute.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  December  of  that  year,  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried,  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  Con 
vention.  There  were  but  two,  Anacharfis  Cloots 
and  myfelf,  and  1  faw  I  was  particularly  pointed  at  by 
Bourdon  de  1'Oife,  in  his  fpeech  on  that  motion. 

Conceiving,  after  this,  that  I  had  but  a  few  days  of 
liberty,  I  fat  down,  and  brought  the  work  to  a  clofe  as 
fpeedily  as  poffible  ;  and  I  had  not  fmifhed  it  more  than 
fix  hours,  in  the  ftate  it  has  fmce  appeared,  before  a 
guard  came  about  three  in  the  morning,  with  an 
order,  figned  by  the  two  Committees  of  Public  Safety 
and  Surety  General,  for  putting  me  in  arreftation  as  3 
foreigner,  and  conveying  me  to  the  prifon  of  the  Lux 
embourg.  I  contrived,  in  my  way  there,  to  call  on 
Joel  Barlow,  and  I  put  the  Manufcript  of  the  work  into 
his  hand.>,  as  more  fafe  than  in  my  poflefllon  in  prifon  ; 
and  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  fate  in  France, 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  work,  I  addrefTed  it  to  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It 
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It  is  juftice  that  I  fay,  that  the  guard  who  exe 
cuted  this  order,  and  the  interpreter  to  the  Committee 
of  General  Surety,  who  accompanied  them  to  examine 
my  papers,  treated  me  not  only  with  civility,  but  with 
refpect.  The  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg,  Benoit,  a  man 
of  a  good  heart,  mewed  to  me  every  fricndfhip  in  his 
power,  as  did  alfo  all  his  family,  while  he  continued  in 
that  flation.  He  was  removed  from  it,  put  into  arref- 
tation,  and  carried  before  the  tribunal  upon  a  malignant 
accufation,  but  acquitted. 

After  I  had  been  in  the  Luxembourg  about  three 
weeks,  the  Americans,  then  in  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  Convention,  to  reclaim  me  as  their  countryman  and 
friend;  but  were  anfweredby  the  Prefident,  Vadier,  who 
was  alfo  Prefident  of  the  Committee  of  Surety  General, 
and  had  figned  the  order  for  my  arreflation,  that  I  was 
born  in  England.  I  heard  no  more  after  this,  from 
any  perfon  out  of  the  walls  of  the  prifon,  till  the  fall  of 
Robefpierre,  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  July  27,  1794. 

About  two  months  before  this  event,  I  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  that  in  its  progrefs  had  every  fymptom  of 
becoming  mortal,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  I  am 
not  recovered.  It  was  then  that  I  remembered  with 
renewed  fatisfaftioa,  and  congratulated  myfelf  moft 
fmcerely,  on  having  written  the  former  part  of,  «  The 
Age  of  Reafon  "  I  had  then  but  little  expeaation 
of  furviving,  and  thofe  about  me  had  lefs.  I  know 
therefore,  by  experience,  the  confcientious  trial  of  my 
principles. 
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I  was  then  with  three  chamber  comrades  :  Jofeph 
Vanhuele  of  Bruges,  Charles  Baftini,  and  Michael  Ro- 
byns  of  Louvain.  The  tmceafing  and  anxious  attention 
of  thefe  three  friends  to  me,  by  night  and  day,  I 
remember  with  gratitude  and  mention  with  pleafure.  It 
happened  that  a  phyfician  (Dr.  Graham,)  and  a  furgeon 
(Mr.  Bond)  part  of  the  fuite  of  General  O'Hara,  were 
then  in  the  Luxembourg :  I  afk  not  myfelf,  whether  it 
be  convenient  to  them,  as  men  under  the  EngJifh  Go 
vernment,  that  I  expreis  to  them  my  thanks;  but  I 
fhould  reproach  myfelf  if  I  did  not;  and  alfo  to  the 
phyfician  of  the  Luxembourg,  Dr.  Markofki. 

I  have  fome  reafon  to  believe,  becaufe  I  cannot  diA 
cover  any  other,  that  this  illnefs  preferved  me  in 
exigence.  Among  the  papers  of  Robefpierre,  that  were 
examined  and  reported  upon  to  the  Convention,  by  a 
Committee  of  Deputies,  is  a  note  in  the  hand  writino-  of 
Robefpierre,  in  the  following  words: 


Demander  que  Thomas 
Paine  foit  decrete  d'accu- 
fation,  pour  1'interet  de 
PAmerique  autant  que  de 
la  France. 


Demand  that  Thomas 
Paine  be  decreed  of  accu- 
fation,  for  the  intereft  of 
America  as  well  as  of 
France. 


From  what  caufe  it  was  that  the  intention  was  not 
put  in  execution,  Iknow  not,  and  cannot  inform  myfelf,- 
and  therefore  I  afcribe  it  to  impoffibility,  on  account 
of  that  illnefs. 


The 
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The  Convention,  to  repair  as  much  as  lay  in  their 
power  the  injuflice  I  had  fuftained,  invited  me  publicly 
and  unanimoufly  to  return  into  the  Convention,  and 
which  I  accepted,  to  fhew  I  could  bear  an  injury  with 
out  permitting  it  to  injure  my  principles,  or  my  dilpo-  • 
fition.  It  is  not  becaufe  right  principles  have  been 
violated,  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned. 

I  have  feen,  fince  I  have  been  at  liberty,  feveral  pub 
lications  written,  fome  in  America,  and  fome  in  England, 
as  anfwers  to  the  former  part  of  Cf  The  Age  of  Reafon." 
If  the  authors  of  thefe  can  amufe  themfelves  by  fo  doing, 
I  mail  not  interrupt  them.  They  may  write  againfl  the 
work,  and  againfl  me,  as  much  as  they  pleafe  r  they  do 
me  more  fervice  than  they  intend,  and  I  can  have  no. 
objection  that  they  write  on.  They  will  find,  however, 
by  this  Second  Part,  without  its  being  written  as  an  an- 
fwer  to  them,  that  they  muft  return  to  their  work,  ancj 
Ipin  their  cobweb  over  again.  The  firft  is  bruihed  away 
by  accident. 

They  will  now  find  that  I  have  furnimed  myfelf  with 
a  Bible  and  Teftament  -,  and  I  can  fay  alfo,  that  I  have 
found  them  to  be  much  v/orfe  books  than  I  had  con 
ceived.  If  I  have  erred  in  any  thing,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon,  it  has  been  by  fpeaking  bef-- 
ter  of  fome  parts  than  they  deferved. 

I  obferve,  that  all  my  opponents  re  fort,  more  or 
lefs,  to  what  they  call  Scripture  Evidence  and  Bible 

Authority, 
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Authority,  to  help  them  out.  They  are  fo  little  matters 
of  the  fubjecl:,  as  to  confound  a  difpute  about  authen 
ticity,  with  a  difpute  about  do&riness  I  will,  however, 
put  them  right,  that  if  they  mould  be  difpofed  to  write 
any  more,  they  may  know  how  to  begin. 


THOMAS  PAINE. 


THE 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 


IT  has  often  been  faid  that  any  thing  maybe  proved  from  the 
Bible;  but  before  any  thing  can  be  admitted  as  proved  by  Bi 
ble,  the  Bible  itfelf  muft  be  proved  to  be  true  ;  for  if  the  Bible 
be  not  true,  or  the  truth  of  it  be  doubtful,  it  ceafes  to  have 
authority,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  proof  of  any  thing-. 

It  has  been  thepraaice  of  all  Chriftian  commentators  on  the 
Bible,  and  of  all  Chriftian  priefts  and  preachers,  to  impofe  the 
Bible  on  the  world  as  a  mafs  of  truth,  and  as  the  word  of  God  ; 
they  have  difputed  and  wrangled,  and  haveanathematized  each 
other  about  the  fuppofeable  meaning  of  particular  parts  and 
paflages  therein  ;  one  has  faid  and  inlifted  that  fuch  a  pafiagc 
meant  fuch  a  thing;  another,  that  it  meant  direaiy  the  con 
trary  ;  and  a  third,  that  it  meant  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but 
fomething  different  from  both;  and  this  they  have  called  un 
der  ftanding  the  Bible. 

It  has  happened  that  all  the  anfwers  that  I  have  feen  to  the 
former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon  have  been  written  by  prieits  ; 
and  thefe  pious  men,  like  their  predeceffors,  contend  and  wran 
gle,  and  underftand  the  Bible ;  each  underftands  it  differently, 
but  each  underftands  it  beft ;  and  they  have  agreed  in  nothing, 
but  in  telling  their  readers,  that  Thomas  Paine  underitands 
it  not.  . 

Now,  inftead  of  wafting  their  time,  and  heating  themielves 
in  fraaious  difputations  about  doctrinal  points  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  thefe  men  ought  to  know,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  civi 
lity  to  inform  them,  that  the  firft  thing  to  be  underjiood  is, 
whether  there  is  fufficient  authority  for  believing  the  Bible  t« 

lie  the  word  of  God,  or  whether  there  is  not  ? 

1  nerc 
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There  are  matters  in  that  book,  faid  to  be  done  by  the  ex- 
prefs  command  tf  God,  that  are  as  (hocking  to  humanity,  and  to 
every  idea  we  have  of  moral  jufticc,  as  any  thing  done  by  Ro~ 
befpierre,  by  Carrier^  by  Jofeph  le  Bon,  in  France;  by  the 
Englifh  government  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  or  by  any  other  aflaffin 
in  modern  times.  When  we  read  in  the  books  afcribed  to 
Mofes,  Jofiiua,  &c.  that  they  (the  Ifraelites)  came  by  ftealth 
upon  whole  nations  of  people,  who,  as  the  hiftory  itf-lf  fhews 
had  given  them  no  offence  -  that  they  put  all  thofe  nations  to  the 
fivcrd;  that  they  fpand  neither  age  nor  infancy;  that  they  utterly 
deflroyed  men9  women,  and  children;  that  they  hjt  not  a  foul  to  breathe; 
expreflions  that  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  thofe 
books,  and  that  too  with  exulting  ferocity;  are  we  fure  thefe 
things  are  fafts?  are  we  fure  that  the  Creator  of  man  corn. 
mjfltoned  thefe  things  to  be  done  ?  are  we  fure  that  the  books 
that  tell  us  Ib,  were  written  by  his  authority. 

:is  not  the  antiquity  of  a  tale,  that  is  any  evidence  of  its 
truth  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fymptom  of  its  being  fabulous- 
for  the  more  ancient  any  hifrory  pretends  to  be,  the  more  it  has 
the  refembhnce  of  a  fable.  The  origin  of  every  nation  is  bu 
ried  in  fabulous  tradition,  and  that  of  the  Jews  is  as  much  to 
be  tufpected  as  any  other. 

To  charge  the  commifTion  of  things  upon  the  Almighty, 
which,  in  their  own  nature,  and  by  every  rule  of  moral  ju f- 
tice,  are  crimes,  as  all  afTaffination  is,  and  more  efpecially  the 
aiiaffination  of  infants,  is  matter  of  ferious  concern.  The  Bi 
ble  tells  us,  that  thofe  afTatfinations  were  .done  by  the  exprefs 
command  of  God.  To  believe  therefore  the  Bible  to  be  true 
we  muft  uubdicve  all  our  belief  in  the  moral  juftice  of  God; 
for  wherein  could  crying  or  fmiling  infants  oftend  ?  And  to-read 
Bible  without  horror,  we  muft  undo  every  thing  that  is  ten 
der,  fympathiflng,and  benevolent  in  the  heart  of  n?an.  Speak 
ing  for  myfcJf,  if  I  had  no  other  evidence  that  the  Bible  is 
fabulous,  than  the  facrifke  I  muit  make  to  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  determine  my  choice. 

But  m  addition  to  all  the  moral  evidence  againft  the  Bible, 
1  wiil,  m  the  progress  of  this  work,  produce,  fuch  other  evi 
dence,  as  even  a  prieft  cannot  deny  ;  and  ftew  from  that  evi 
dence,  that  the  Bible  is  not  entitled  to  credit,  as  being  the 
word  of  God. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  examination,  I  will  fliew  where- 
jn  the  Bible  diflers  from  all  other  ancient  writings  with  refpefi: 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  neceflary  to  tflabiifh  its  authen- 
city  ;  and  this  is  the  more  proper  to  be  done,  becaufe  the  ad 
vocates  of  the  Bible,  in  their  aniwers  to  the  former  part  of  the 
on,  undertake  to  fay,  and  they  put  fonie  ftrefs  there- 

on. 
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on,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  is  as  well  efbbKflipd,  as 
that  of  any  other  ancient  book:  as  if  our  belief  of  the  one  could 
become  any  rule  for  our  belief  of  the  other. 

I  know,  however,  but  of  one   ancient  book  that  authorita 
tively  challenges  univerfal  confent  and  belief;  and  that  is  Ete- 
clid's  Elements  of  Geometry*  j  and   the  reafon  is,  becaufe  k  is  a 
book  of  felf-evident  demonstration,  entirely  independent  of  its 
author  and  of  every  thing  relating  to  time,  place  and  circum- 
fiance.     The  matters  contained  in  that  book  would  have  the 
fame  authority  they  now  have,  had  they  been  written  by  any 
other  perfon,  or  had  the  work  been  anonymous,  or  had  the  au 
thor  never  been  known  ;  for  the  identical  certainty  of  who  was 
the  author,  makes  no  part  of  our  belief  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  book.     But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with   refpe<5t  to  ths 
books  afcribed  to  Mofes,  to  Jofhua,  to  Samuel,  &c.  tho&  are 
books  of  teftimony^  and  they  teftify  of  things  naturally  incredi 
ble  -y  and  therefore  the  whole  of  our  belief,  as  to  the  authen 
ticity  of  thofe  books,  refts,  in  the  fit  ft  place,  upon  the  fsrtatnty 
that  they  were  written  by  Mofes,  Jofhua,  and  Samuel;  fecond- 
ly,  upon  the  credit  we  give  to  their  teftimony.     We  may  be 
lieve  the  firft,  that  is,  may  believe  the  certainty  of  the  author- 
fhip,  and  yet  not  the  teftimony  ;  in  the  fame  manner  that  we 
may  believe  that  a  certain  perfon  gave  evidence  upon  a  cafe, 
and  yet  not  believe  the  evidence  that  he  gave.     But  if  it  fhottid 
be  found,  that  the  books  afcribed  to  Mofes,  Jofhua,  and  Samuel, 
were  not  written  by    Mofes,   Jofhua,    and    Samuel,    every 
part  of  the  authority  and  authenticity  of  thofe  books  is  gone  at 
once  ;  for  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  forged  or  invented  tef- 
timony  ;  neither  can   there   be  anonymous  teftimony,    more 
efpeciaily  as  to  .things  naturally   incredible;  fuch  as  that  of 
talking  with  God  face  to  face,  or  that  of  the  fun  and  moon 
ftauding  ftill  at  the  command  of  a  man, 

The  greateft  part  of  the  other  ancient  books  are  works  of 
genius  ;  of  which  kind  are  thofe  afcribed  to  Homer,  to  Plato, 
to  Ariftotle  to  Demofthenes,  to  Cicero,  &c.  here  again  the 
author  is  not  an  eflential  in  the  credit  we  give  to  any  of  thofe 
works  ;  for  as  works  of  genius,  they  would  have  the  fame  merit 
they  have  now,  were  they  anonymous.  Nobody  believes  the 
Trojan  ftory,  as  related  by  Homer,  to  be  true ;  for  it  is  the  poet 
only  that  is  admired;  and  the  merit  of  the  poet  will  remain, 
though  the  ftory  be  fabulous.  But  if  we  difbelieve  the  matters 
related  by  the  Bible  authors,  (Mofes  for  inftance,)  as  we  dif- 

*  Euclid,  according  to  chronological  hiftory,  lived  three  hundiod  years  before 
Chrift,  and  about  one  hundred  before  Archimedes  j  he  wa&  of  the  city  of  Alex 
andria  in  Egypt, 

B  2  believe 
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--believe  the  things  related  by  Homer,  there  remains  nothing  of 
Mofes  in  our  eftimation,  but  an  impofter.  As  to  the  ancient 
hiftorians,  from  Herodotus  to  Tacitus,  we  credit  them  as  far 
as  they  relate  things  probable  and  credible,  and  no  further; 
for  if  we  do,  we  muft  believe  the  two  miracles  which  Tacitus 
relates  were  performed  by  Vefptan,  that  of  curing  a  jarne 
man,  and  a  bund  iran,  in  juft  the  fame  manner  as  the  fame 
things  are  told  of  Jeius  Cnrifi  by  his  hiftorians.  "We  muft 
alfo  believe  the  miracle  cited  by  Jofephus,  that  of  the  fea  of 
Pamphiiia  opening  to  let  Alexander  and  his  army  pals,  as  is 
related  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Exodus.  Thefe  miracles  are  quite 
as  well  authenticated  as  the  Bible  miracles,  and  yet  we  do  not 
believe  them  ;  confequently  the  degree  of  evidence  neceiTary 
to  eftablilh  our  belief  of  things  naturally  incredible,  whether 
in  the  Bible  or  elfewhere,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  ob 
tains  our  belief  to  natural  and  probable  things  ;  and  therefore 
the  advocates  for  the  Bible  have  no. claim  to  our  belief  of  the 
Bible,  becaufe  that  we  believe  things  ftated  in  other  ancient 
writings;  fmce  that  we  believe  the  things  ftated  in  thofe 
writings  no  farther  than  they  are  probable  and  credible,  or 
becaufe  they  are  felf  evident,  like  Euclid  ;  or  admire  them  be 
caufe  they  are  elegant,  like  Homer  ;  or  approve  them,  becaufe 
they  ^are  fed  ate,  like  Plato ;  or  judicious,  like  Ariftotle. 

Having  premifed  thofe  things,  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible;  and  I  begin  with  what  are  called  the 
five  books  of  Mofes,  Genefis^  Exodus^  Leve.ticus^  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy.  My  intention  is  to  {hew,  that  thofe  books  are 
fpurious,  and  that  Mofes  is  not  the  author  of  them ;  and  ftill 
further,  that  they  were  not  written  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  nor 
till  feveral  hundred  years  afterwards  ;  that  they  are  no  other 
than  an  attempted  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Mofes,  and  of  the  times 
in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  lived,  and  alfo  of  the  times  prior 
thereto,  written  by  fome  very  ignorant  and  ftupid  pretenders 
to  authorfhip,  feveral  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Moles  j 
as  men  now  write  hiftories  of  things  that  happened,  or  are 
fuppofed  to  have  happened,  feveral  hundred,  or  feveral  thou- 
fand  years  ago. 

The  evidence  that  I  fhall  produce  in  this  cafe  is  from  the 
books  themfelves ;  and  I  will  confine  myfelf  to  this  evidence 
only.  Were  1  to  refer  for  proofs  to  any  of  the  ancient  authors, 
whom  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  call  prophane  authors,  they 
would  controvert  that  authority,  as  I  controvert  theirs  :  I  will 
therefore  come  on  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  oppofe  them 
with  their  own  weapon,  the  Bible, 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  there  is  no  affirmative  evidence  that  Mofes 
is, the  author  of  thofe  books ;  and  that  he  is  the  author,  is  alto 
gether 
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gether  an  unfounded  opinion -got  abroad,  nobody  knows  how. 
The  ftyle  and  manner  in  which  thofe books  are  written,  give 
no  room  to  believe,  or  even  to  fuppofe,  they  were  written   by 
Mofes;  for  it  is    altogether  the  ih'le   and  manner  of  another 
perfon  Vpeaking  of  Mofes.     In  fcxodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num 
bers,  (for  every  thing  in  Genefisjs  prior  to  the  times  of  Mofes, 
and  not  the  leait  aliufwn  is  made  to  him  therein,)  the  whole,  I 
fay,  of  thefe  bocks  is  in  the  third  perfon  ;   it  is  alwavs,  ibe  Lord 
laid  unto  Mofes,  cr  Mojes  Jaid  unto  tbs  Lord  ;  or  Mofes  faid  unto 
the  People,  or  the  People  fati  unto  Mvjes  ;  and  this  is  the  it  vie  and 
manner  that  hiftorians  ufe    in  fpiiking   of  the  perfon   whofe 
lives  ana  actions  they    are  writing.      It  n-.ay    be  faid    that  a 
man  may  ipcak  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  and  therefore  it 
may   be  fuppofed    th,t  Mofes  did  :     but    fuppofition    proves 
nothing  ;  and  if  the  advocates  for  the  belief  that  Mofes  wrote 
thofe  books  himfelf,  have  nothing  better  to  advance  than  fup- 
poficion  they  may  z-  well  be  filent. 

But  granting  the  grammatical  right,  that  Mofes  might  fpeak 
of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  becaufe  any  man  might  fpeak 
of  himfeif  in  that  manner,  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  fe&  in 
thofe  books,  that  it  is  Mofes  who  fpeaks,  without  rendering 
Mofes  truly  ridiculous  and  abfurd  :— for  example,  Numbers, 
chap.  xii.  ver  3.  iC  Now  the  man  Mofes  was  VERY  MEEK  above 
all  the  men  which  were  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  If  Mofes  faid 
this  of  himfeif,  inftead  of  being  the  meekeft  of  men,  he  was 
one  of  the  moft  vain  and  arrogant  of  coxcombs;  and  the  advo 
cates  for  thofe  books  may  now  take  which  fide  they  pleafe, 
for  both  fides  are  a  gain  ft  them  :  if  Mofes  was  not  the  author, 
the  books  are  without  authority;  and  if  he  was  the  author, 
the  author  is  without  credit,  becaufe,  to  boaft  of  meeknefs,  is 
the  reverfe  of  mecknefs,  and  is  a  lie  tnfentiment. 

In  Deuteronomy,  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  writing,  marks 
more  evidently  than  in  the' former  books,  that  Mofes  is  not  the 
writer.  The  manner  here  ufed  is  dramatical  ;  the  writer 
opens" the  fubjeft  by  a  ftiort  introductory  difcourfe,  and  then 
introduces  Mofes  as  in  the  ad  of  fpeaking,  and  when  he  has 
made  Mofes  finifli  his  harrangue,  he  (the  writer)  refumes  his 
own  part,  and  fpeaks  till  he  brings  Mofes  forward  again,  and 
at  laft  clofes  the  fcene  with  an  account  of  the  death,  funeral, 
and  character  of  Mofes. 

This  interchange  of  fpeakers  occurs  four  times  in  this  book  ; 
from  the  fjrft  verle  of  the  firft  chapter,  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
verfe,  it  is  the  writer  who  fpeaks ;  he  then  introduces  Mofes  as 
in  the  aa  of  making  his  harrangue,  and  this  continues  to  the 
end  of  the  Aoth  verfe  of  the  fourth  chapter;  here  the  writer 
drops  Mofes,  and  fpeaks  hiftorically  of  what  was  done  ip  con- 
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fequence  of  what  Mofes,  when  living,  is  fuppofed  to  have  faid, 
and  which  the  writer  has  dramatically  rehearfed. 

The  writer  opens  the  fubjecT:  again  in  the  firft:  verfe  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  though  it  is  only  by  fayfng/that  Mofes  called  the 
people  of"  Ifrael  together;  he  then  introduces  Mofes  as  before, 
and  continues  him  as  in  the  act  of  fpeaking,  to  the  end  of  the 
26th  chapter.  He  does  the  fame  thing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2yth  chapter,  and  continues  Mofes,  as  in  the  act  of  fpeaking, 
to  the  end  of  the  28th  chapter.  At  the  29th  chapter  the  wri 
ter  fpeaks  again  through  the  whole  of  the  firft  verfe,  and  the  firft 
line  of  the  fecond  verfe,  where  he  introduces  Mofes  for  the  laft 
time,  and  continues  him,  as  in  the  a£k  of  fpeaking,  to  the  end 
of  the  33d  chapter. 

The  writer  having  now  finifhed  the  rehearfal  on  the  part  of 
Mofes,  comes  forward,  and  fpeaks  through  the  whole  of  the 
laft  chapter:  he  begins  by  telling  the  reader  that  Mofes  went 
up  to  the  top  of  Pifgah,  that  he  faw  fro  m  thence  the  land  which 
(the  writer  fays)  had  been  promifed  to  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and 
Jacob;  that  bf9  Mofes  died  there,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that 
he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  but  that  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  fepulchie  unto  this  day,  that  is  unto  the  time 
in  which  the  writer  Hved,  who  wrote  the  book  of  Deutero 
nomy.  The  writer  then  tells  us,  that  Mofes  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  age  when  he  died — that  his  eye  was  not  dim, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated;  and  he  concludes,  by  faying, 
that  there  arcfe  not  a  prophet  fmce  in  Ifrael  like  unto  Mofas, 
•whom,  fays  this  anonymous  writer^  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face. 
Having  thus  fhewn,  as  far  as  grammatical  evidence  implies, 
thatMofeswas  notthe  writer  ofthofe  books,  1  will,  after  mak 
ing  a  few  obfervations  on  the  inconfidencies  of  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  proceed  to  {hew  from  the  hiltorical 
and  chronological  evidence  contained  in  thole  books,  that 
Mofes  was  not,  becaufe  be  could  not  be^  the  writer  of  them  ;  and 
coofequently,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  believing,  that  the 
inhuman  and  horrid  butcheries  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
rold  of  in  thofe  books  were  done,  as  thofe  books  fay  they  were, 
at  the  command  of  God.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every 
true  deift,  that  he  vindicates  the  moral  juftice  of  God,  againft 
ihe  calumnies  of  the  Bible. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  whoever  he  was, 
for  it  is  an  anonymous  work,  is  obfcure,  and  alfo  contradictory 
with  himfelr'  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  Mofes. 

After  telling  that  Mofes  went  to  the  top  of  Pifgah  (and  it 
does  not  appear  from  any  occount  that  he  ever  came  down 
again,)  he  tells  us,  that  Mofes  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
and  that  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  :  but  as 
there  is  no  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  he,  there  is  no  knowing 
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who  /;<?was,  that  did  bury  him.  If  the  v/riter  meant  that  he 
(God)  buried  him,  how  fhould  he  (the  writer)  know  it  ?  or  why 
fliould  we  (the  readers)  believe  him  ?  fince  we  know  not  who 
the  writer  was  that  tells  us  fo,  for  certainly  Mofes  could  not 
himfelf  tell  where  he  was  buried. 

The  writer  alfo  tells  us,  that  no  man  knoweth  where  the  fe- 
pulchre  of  Mofes  is  unto  this  day,  meaning  the  time  in  which 
this  writer  lived  -,  how  then  fhould  he  know  that  Mofes  was  bu- 
jied  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  ?  for  as  the  writer  Jived 
Ions;  after  the  time  of  Mofes,  as  is  evident  from  his  ufmg  the 
expreflion  of  unto  this  day,  meaning  a  great  length  of  time  after 
th,e  death  of  Mofes,  he  certainly  was  not  at'his  funeral;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impoffiblethat  Mofes  himfelf  could  fay, 
that  no  man  kncweth  where  thejepuhhre  is  unto  this  day.  To  make 
Mofes  the  fpeaker,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  play  of  a 
child  that  hides  himfelf,  and  cries  nobody  can  find  me  \  nobody 
can  find  Mofes. 

This  writer  has  no  where  told  us  how  he  came  by  the  fpccches 
which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mofes  to  fpeak,  and  there 
fore  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  he  either  conipofed  them 
himfelf,  or  wrote  them  from  oral   tradition.     One  or  other  of 
thefe  is  the  more  probable,  fince  he  has  given,  in  the  fifth  chap 
ter,  a  tableof  commandments,  in  which  that  called  the  fourth 
commandment  is  different  from  the  fourth  commandment  in  the 
.twentieth  chapter  of  Excdus.     3n  that  of  Exodus,  the   reafon 
'given  for  keeping    the  feventh  day    is,  bccaufe    (fays  the  com 
mandment)  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth    in  fix  days, 
and  refted  on  the  feventh  ;  but   in  that  of   Deuteronomy,  the 
reafon  given  is    that  it  was  the  day  on  which   the  children  of 
Ifrael  cameout  of  Egypt,  $&&  therefore^  fays  this  commandment 
{he  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep   the  fabbatb-day*      This 
makes  no  mention  of  the  creation^  nor  that  of  the  coming  out 
of  Egypt.     There  are  alfo  many  things  given  as  laws  of  Mofes 
in  this  book,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  books 
among    which    is    that  inhuman  and  brutal   law,  chap.    xxi. 
ver.   18,  19,  20,21,  which  authorizes  parents,  the  father  and 
the  mother,  to  bring  their  own  children  to  have  them  ftoned  to 
deat^h,  for  what  is  is  plea  fed  to  call  flubbornnefs.     But  priefts 
have  always  been   fond    of  preaching   up   Deuteronomy,  for 
Deuteronomy    preaches  up  tythes  :  and  it  is   from  this  book, 
chap,  xxv.  ver.  4,  they  have  taken  the  phrafe  and  applied  it  to 
iything,  that  tboujbalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the 
corn  :  and  that  this  might  not  efcape  obfervation,  they  have  no-* 
ted  it  in  the  ta^le  of  contents,  at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  though 
it  is  ftnly  a  fingle  verfe   of  lefs   than   two   lines.      O  priefts  ! 
priefts !  ye  are  willing  to  be  compared  tg   an  ox,  for  the  fake 
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of  tytnes.  Though  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  identically  who 
the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  was,  it  is  not  difficult  to  difcover 
him  profefftonally,  that  he  was  feme  Jewifh  prieil.  who  lived,  as 
I  {hall  fhew  in  the  courfe  of  this  work-,  at  leaft  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Mofes. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  historical  and  chronological  evi 
dence.  The  chronology  that  I  {hall  ufe  is' the  Bible  chrono 
logy  ;  for  I  mean  not  to  go  out  of  the  Bible  for  evidence  of  any 
thing,  but  to  make  the  Bible  itfelf  prove  hiftorically  and  chro"- 
nologically  that  Mofes  is  not  the  author  of  the  books  afcribed 
to  him.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  I  inform  the  readers  (fuch 
an  one,  at  leaft  as  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
it)  that  in  the  larger  Bible?,  and  alfo  in  fome  fmaller  ones,  there 
js  a  ferics  of  chronologv  printed  in  the  margin  of  every  page, 
for  the  purnofe  of  flit-wing  how  long  the  hiftorical  matters 
flared  in  each  page  happcne'd,  or  are  fuppofcd  to  have  happened, 
before  Chrift,  and  confequently  the  diftance  of  time  between 
cne  hiftorical  circumftance  and  another. 

I  begin  with  the  book  of  Genefis.  In  the  1 4th  chapter  of 
Genefis,  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  Lot  being  taken  pri- 
fbner  in  a  battle  between  the  four  kings  againft  five,  and  carried 
off  ;  and  that  when  the  account  of  Lot  being  taken,  came  to 
Abraham,  that  he  armed  all  his  houmold,  and  marched  to  ref- 
cue  Lot  from  the  captors  $  and  that  he  purfucd  them  unto  Dan, 
(ver  14.) 

To  {hew  in  what  manner  this  expreflion  of  purjuing  them  unto 
"Dan  applies  to  the  cafe  in  queftion,  I  will  refer  to  twocircum- 
iranccs,  the  one- in  America,  the  orher  in  France.  The  city  now 
called  New  York,  in  America,  was  originally  New  AmfKirdam; 
and  the  town  in  France,  lately  called  Havre  Marat,  was  before 
called  Havre-de-Grace.  New  Amfter^am  wac  changed  to  New 
York  in  the  year  1664. :  Havre-  de-Grace  to  H  ivre  Marat  in  the 
year  1793-  Shoal",  therefore,  any  writing  be  found,  though 
without  date,  in  which  the  name  of  New  York  {hould  be  men 
tioned  it  would  be  certain  evidence  thai  fuch  a  writing  could 
not  have  been  v/ritten  before,  and  muft  have  been  written  after 
New  Amftt'iJ.im  was  changed  to  New  York,  and  confequuntlv 
not  till  after  the  year  1664,  or  at  leaft  during  the  courfe  of  that 
year.  And  in  like  mariner,  any  datelcfs  writing,  with  the  name 
of  Havre-Marat,  would  be  certain  evidence  that  fuch  a  writing 
muft  have  been  written  after  Havre-de-Grace  became  Havre- 
Marat,  and  consequently  not  till  after  the  year  1793,  or  at  leaft 
during  the  courfe  of  that  year. 

I  now  come  tci  the  application  of  thofe  cafes,  and  to  {hew  that 
there  was  no  fuch  place  as  Dan,  till  many  years  after  the  death 
cf  Mofes  i  and  consequently  that  Mofes  could  noc  be  the  writer 
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of  the  book  of  Genefis,   where  this   account  of  purfuing  them 
unto  Dan  is  given. 

The  place  that  is  called  Dan  in  the  Bible,  was  originally  a 
town  of  the  Gentiles,  called  Laifh  ;  and  when  the  tribe  of  Dan 
feized  upon  this  town,  they  changed  it's  name  to  Dan,  in  com 
memoration  of  Dan,  who  was  the  father  of  that  tribe,  and  the 
great  grandfon  of  Abraham, 

To  eftablifh  this  in  proof,  it  is  neceflary  to  refer  from  Ge 
nefis  to  the  1 8th  chapter  of  the  book  called  the  book  of  Judges. 
It  is  there  faid,  (ver.  27,)  that  they  (the  Danites)  came  unto 
Laijhto  a  people  that  were  quiet  and  fe cure ^  and  they  fmote  them  with 
the  edge  of  the  fword^  (the  Bible  is  filled  with  murder,)  end 
burned  the  city  with  fire ;  and  they  built  a  aVy,  (ver.  28,)  and  dwelt 
therein,  and  they  called  the  name  of  the  city  Dan,  after  the  name  of 
Dan  their  father •,  howbeit  the  name  of  the  city  was  Laijh  at  the  fir jh 

This  account  of  the  Danites  taking  poflelfion  of  Laifh,  and 
changing  it  to  Dan,  is  placed  in  the  book  of  Judges  immedi 
ately  after  the  death  of  Sampfon.  The  death  of  Sampfon  is  faid 
to  have  happened  1120  years  before  Chrift,  and  that  of  Mofes 
1451  before  Chrift  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  historical 
arrangement,  the  place  was  not  called  Dan  till  331  years  after 
the  death  of  Moles. 

There  is  a  ftriking  confufion  between  the  hiftorical  and  the 
chronological  arrangement  in  the  book  of  Judges.  The  five 
laft  chapters,  as  they  ftand  in  the  book,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
are  put  chronologically  before  all  the  preceding  chapters  ; 
they  are  made  to  be  28  years  before  the  i6th  chapter,  266  before 
the  1 5th,  245  before  the  1 3th,  195  before  the  qth,  90  before 
the  4th,  and  15  years  before  the  ill  chapter.  This  fhews  the 
uncertain  and  fabulous  ftate  of  the  Bible.  According  to  the 
chronological  arrangement,  the  taking  of  Laifh,  and  giving 
it  the  name  of  Dan,  is  made  to  be  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Jofhua,  who  was  the  fucceflbr  of  Mofes ;  and  by  the 
hiftorical  order,  as  it  ftands  in  the  book,  it  is  made  to  be  306 
years  after  the  death  of  Jofhua,  and  331  after  that  of  Moles  ; 
but  they  both  exclude  Mofes  from  being  the  writer  of  Genefis. 
becaufe  according  to  either  of  the  ftatements,  no  fuch  a  place 
as  Dan  exifted  in  the  time  of  Mofes ;  and  therefore  the  writer 
of  Genefis  muft  have  been  fome  perfon  that  lived  after  the 
town  of  Laifh  had  the  name  of  Dan  ;  and  who  that  perfon 
was  nobody  knows,  and  confequently  the  book  of  Genefis  is 
anonymous,  and  without  authority. 

I  come  now  to  ftate  another  point  of  hiftorical  and  chrono 
logical  evidence,  and  to  fhew  therefrom,  as  in  the  preceding- 
cafe,  that  Mofes  is  not  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genefis. 
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In  the  36th  chapter  of  Genefis  there  is  given  a  genealogy  of 
the  fons  and  defendants  of  Efau,  who  ;.  e  called  Edomites,  and 
alfo  a  lift,  by  name,  of  the  kings  cr  Cdoni;  in  enumerating  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  ver.  31,  "  And  il-ejs  tore  the  kings  that  reigned 
in  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Ifrael" 

Now,  were  any  datelefs  writing  to  be  found,  in  which, 
fpeaking  of  any  pad  events,  the  writer  ftiould  fay,  thefe  things 
happened  before  there  was  any  cbngrefs  in  America,  or  before 
there  was  any  convention  in  France,  it  would  be  evidence  that 
fuch  writing  could  not  have  been  written  before,  and  could 
only  be  written  after  there  was  a  congrefs  in  America,  or  a 
convention  in  France,  as  the  cafe  might  be:  and  confequently 
that  it  could  not  be  written  by  any  perfon  who  died  before 
there  was  a  congrefs  in  the  one  country,  or  a  convention  in 
the  other. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent,  as  well  in  hiftory  as  in  conver- 
fation,  than  to  refer  to  a  facl  in  the  room  of  a  date;  it  is  moft 
natural  foto  do,  firft,  becaufea  fa&  fixes  itfelf  in  the  memory 
better  than  a  date;  fecondly,  becaufe  the  fact  includes  the  date 
and  ferves  to  give  two  ideas  at  once ;  and  this  manner  of 
fpeaking  by  circumftances,  implies  as  pofitively,  that  the  fact 
alluded  to  is  part,  as  if  it  was  fo  exprefled.  When  a  perfon 
in  fpeaking  upon  any  matter,  fays,  it  was  before  I  was  mar 
ried,  or  before  my  fon  was  born,  or  before  I  went  to  America, 
or  before  I  went  to  France,  it  is  abfolutely  underftood,  and 
intended  to  be  underftood,  that  he  has  been  married,  that  he 
has  had  a  fon,  that  he  has  been  in  America,  or  been  in  France. 
Language  does  not  admit  of  ufing  this  mode  of  expreffion  in 
any  other  fenfe ;  and  whenever  fuch  anexpreffion  is  found  any 
where,  it  can  only  be  underftood  in  the  fenfe  in  which  only  it 
could  have  been  uied. 

Thepafiage,  therefore,  that  I  have  quoted, — "  that  thefe 
are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Ifrael,"  could  only  have  been  written 
after  the  firft  king  began  to  reign  over  them ;  and  confequently 
that  the  book  of  Genefis,  fo  far  from  having  been  written  by 
Mofes,  could  not  have  been  written  till  the  time  of  Saul  at 
leaft.  This  is  the  pofitive  fenfe  of  the  paffage:  but  the  ex- 
preflion,  any  king,  implies  more  kings  than  one;  at  leaft  it  im 
plies  two  ;  and  this  will  carry  it  to  the  time  of  David  ;  and  if 
taken  in  a  general  fenfe,  it  carries  itfelf  through  all  times  of  the 
Jewifh  monarchy. 

Had  we  met  with  this  verfe  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  that 
profefled  to  have  been  written  after  kings  began  to  reign  in 
Ifrael,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  not  to  have  feen  the  ap^ 
plication  of  it.  It  happens  then  that  this  is  the  cafe ;  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles,  which  give  a  hiftory  of  all  the  kings  of 
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Ifrael,  vxeprofifledly)  as  well  as  in  fa&,  written  after  the  Jew- 
ifh  monarch  v  began,  and  this  verfe  that  I  have  quoted,  and 
all  the  remaining  verfes  of  the  36th  chapter  of  Genefis,  are, 
word  for  word,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Chronicles,  beginning 
at  the  43d  verfe. 

It  was  with  confiftency  that  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
could  fay,  as  he  has  faid,  ift  Chron.  chap.  i.  verfe  43,  Thefe 
are  the  kings  that  reigned  In  Edom^  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Ifrael^  becaufe  he  was  going  to  give,  and  has 
given,  a  lift  of  the  kings  that  had  reigned  in  Ifrael  ;  but  as  it 
is  impoffible  that  the  fame  expreffion  could  have  been  ufed  be 
fore  that  period,  it  is  as  certain  as  kny  thing  can  be  proved 
from  hiftorical  language,  that  this  p<irt  of  Genefis  is  taken  from 
Chronicles,  and  that  Genefis  is  not  fo  old  as  Chronicles,  and 
probably  not  To  old  as  the  book  of  Homer,  or  as  ^Efop's  fa 
bles;  admitting  Homer  to  have  been,  as  the  tables  of  Chro 
nology  ftate,  contemporary  with  David  or  Solomon;  and  IQfop 
to  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  Jewifh  monarchy. 

Takeaway  from  Genefis  the  belief  that  Mofes  was  the  au 
thor,  on  which  only  the  fr  range  belief  that  it  is  the  word  of 
God  has  flood,  and  there  remains  nothing  of  Genefis  but  an 
anonymous  book  of  ftories,  fables,  and  traditionary  or  inven 
ted  abfurdities,  or  of  downright  lies.  The  flory  of  Eve  and 
the  ferpent  and  of  Noah  and  his  ark,  drops  to  a  level  with  the 
Arabian  Tales,  without  the  merit  of  being  entertaining  ;  and 
the  account  of  men  living  to  eight  and  nine  hundred  years, 
becomes  as  fabulous  as  the  immortality  of  the  giants  of  the 
Mythology. 

Eefides  the  character  of  Mofes,  as  ftated  in  the  Bible,  is  the 
moft  horrid  that  can  be  imagined.  If  thofe  accounts  be  true, 
he  was  the  wretch  that  firft  began  and  carried  on  wars  en  the 
fcore,  or  on  the  pretence  of  religion  ;  and  under  that  mafk,  or 
thar  infatuation,  Committed  the  moft  unexampled  atrocities 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  any  nation,  of  which  I 
will  ftate  only  one  inftance: 

When  the  Jewi(h  army  returned  from  one  of  their  plunder 
ing  and  murdering  excurfions,  the  account  goes  On  as  follows 
Numbers,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  13. 

"  And  Mofes,  and  Eleazar  the  prieft,  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the  camp; 
and  Mofes  was  wrath  with  the  officers  of  the  hoft,  with  the 
captains  over  thoufands,  and  captain?  over  hundreds,  which 
came  from  the  battle  ;  and  Mofes  faid  unto  them,  Have  ye  fa- 
•ued  allthttoomen  alive?  behold,  thefe  caufed  the  children  of 
Ifrael,  through  the  council  of  Balaam,  to  commit  trefpafs 
againft  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peer,  and  there  was  a  plague 
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among  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Now,  therefore,  kill 
every  male  among  the  little  ones^  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath 
known  a  man  by  lying  with  him  ;  but  all  the  women- children  that 
have  not  known  a  man  by  lying  with  him,  keep  alive  for  your- 
felves." 

Among  the  deteftable  villains  that  in  any  period  of  the  world 
have  difgraced  the  name  of  man,  it  is  impoflible  to  find  a  greater 
than  Mofes,  if  this  account  be  true.  Here  is  an  order  to  butcher 
the  boys,  to  ma/facre  the  mothers,  and  debauch  the  daughters. 

Let  any  mother  put  herfelf  in  the  fituation  of  thofe  mothers 
one  child  murdered,  another  deftined  to  violation  and  herfelf  in 
the  hands  of  an  executioner  :  let  any  daughter  put  herfelf  in 
the  iituation  of  thofe  daughters,  deftined  as  prey  to  the  mur 
derers  of  a  mother  and  a  brother,  and  what  will  be  their  feelings  ? 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  atttempt  to  impofe  upon  nature,  for  na 
ture  will  have  her  courfe,  and  the  religion  that  tortures  all  her 
focial  ties  is  a  falfe  religion. 

After  this  deteftable  order,  follows  an  account  of  the  plun 
der  taken,  and  the  manner  of  dividing  it ;  and  here  it  is  that 
the  profanenefs  of  prieftly  hypocrify  increafes  the  catalogue 
of  crimes.  Verfe  37,  "  And  the  Lord's  tribute  of  the  flieep 
was  fix  hundred  and  threefcore  and  fifteen;  and  the  beeves 
were  thirty  and  fix  thoufand,  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was 
threefcore  and  twelve;  and  the  afles  were  thirty  thoufand,  of 
which  the  Lord's  tribute  was  threefcore  and  one  ;  and  the  per- 
fons  were  fixteen  thoufand,  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was 
thirty  and  two."  In  fliort  the  matters  contained  in  this  chap 
ter,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  are  too  hor 
rid  for  humanity  to  read,  or  for  decency  to  hear;  for  it  ap 
pears  from  the  35th  verfe  of  this  chapter,  that  the  number  of 
women  children  configned  to  debauchery,  by  the  order  of 
Mofes  was  thirty-two  thoufand. 

People  in  general  know  not  what  wicked  nefs^there  is  in  this 
pretended  word  of  God.  Brought  up  in  habits  of  fuperftition 
they  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Bible  is  true,  and  that  it  is 
good  ;  they  permit  themfelves  not  to  doubt  of  it ;  and  they 
carry  the  ideas  they  form  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty 
to  the  book  which  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  was  writ 
ten  by  his  authority.  Good  heavens  !  it  is  quite  another  thing 
it  is  a  book  of  lies,  wickednefs,  and  blafphemy  ;  for  what  can 
be  greater  blafphemy  than  to  afcribe  the  wickednefs  of  man 
to  the  orders  of  the  Almighty  ? ' 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjecl,  that  of  (hewing  that  Mofes  is 
not  the  author  of  the  books  afcribed  to  him,  and  that  the  Bible 
is  fpurious.  The  two  inftances  I  have  already  given  would  be 
fufficient,  without  any  additional  evidence,  to  invalidate  the 
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authenticity  of  any  book  that  pretended  to  be  four  or  five  hun 
dred  years  more  ancient  than  the  matters  it  fpeaks  of  or  refers 
to,  as  fa&s ;  for  in  the  cafe  ofpttrfulng  them  unto  Dan^  and  of 
the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  children  of  Ifrael,  not  even  the 
flimfy  pretence  of  prophecy  can  be  pleaded.  The  expreffions 
are  in  the  preter  tenfe,  and  it  would  be  downright  ideotifm  to 
fay  that  a  man  could  prophecy  in  the  preter  tenfe. 

But  there  are  many  other  paffa^es  fcattered  throughout  thofe 
books,  that  unite  in  the  fame  point  of  evidence.  It  is  faid  in 
Exodus  (another  of  the  books  afcribed  to  Moles),  chap.  xvi. 
ver.  34,  "  And  the  children  of  Ifrael  did  eat  manna  until  they 
came  to  a  land  inhabited;  they  did  eat  manna  until  they  came  unit 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan  " 

Whether  the  children  of  Ifrael  ate  manna  or  not,  or  what 
manna  was,  or  whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  kind  of 
fungus,  or  fmall  mufhroom,  or  other  vegetable  f&bftance  com 
mon  to  that  part  of  the  country,  makes  no  part  of  my  argu 
ment  ;  all  that  I  mean  to  Ihew  is,  that  it  is  not  Mofes  that 
could  wrke  this  account,  becaufe  the  account  extends  itfelf 
beyond  the  life  time  of  Mofes.  Mofes  according  to  the  Bible, 
(but  it  is  fuch  a  book  of  lies  and  contradictions,  there  is  no 
knowing  which  pait  to  believe,  or  whether  any),  died  in  the 
wildernefs,  and  never  came  upon  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  and  confequently  it  could  not  be  he,  that  faid  what 
the  children  of  Ifrael  did,  or  what  they  ate  when  they  came 
there.  This  account  of  eating  manna,  which  they  tell  us  was 
written  by  Mofes,  extends  itfelf  to  the  time  of  Jolhua,  the 
fuccefibr  of  Mofes ;  as  appears  by  the  account  given  in  the 
book  of  Jofhua,  after  the  children  of  Ifrael  had  paffed  the  ri 
ver  Jordan,  and  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Jofhua,  chap.  v.  ver.  12. £<  And  the  manna  ceafed  on  the  morrow^ 
after  they  had  eat  en  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land\  neither  had  the  chil 
dren  of  Ifrael  manna  any  mor^  but  they  did  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
" land  of  Canaan  that  year.'3 

B.ut  a  more  remarkable  inftance  than  this  occurs  in  Deute 
ronomy,  which  while  it  ftiews  that  Mofes  could  not  be.  the 
writer  of  that  book,  fhews  alfo  the  fabulous  notions  that  pre 
vailed  at  that  time  about  giants.  In  the  third  chapter  of  Deu 
teronomy,  among  the  conquefts  faid  to  be  made  by  Mofes,  is 
an  account  of  the  taking  of  Og,  king  of  Bafan,  verfe  12. 
"  For  only  Og,  king  of  Bafan,  remained  of.  the  race  of  gi 
ants  5  behold,  his  bedftead  was  a  bedftead  of  iron,  is  it  not  in 
Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon  .?  nine  cubits  was  the 
length  thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man."  A  cubit  is  i  foot  g-f^  inches  ;  the  length  there 
fore  of  the  bed  was  1 6  feet  4  inches,  and  the  breadth  7  feet  4 in 
ches  ; 
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ches:  thus  much  for  this  giant's  bed.  Now  for  the  hiftorical  part 
which,  though  the  evidence  is  not  fodirect:  and  pofitive  as  in  the 
former  cafes,itisnevertheiefs  very  prefumable  and  corroborating 
evidence,and  is  better  than  the /^evidence  on  the  contrary  fide. 

The  writer  by  way  of  proving  the  exiftence  of  this  giant, 
refers  to  his  bed,  as  to  an  ancient  relief  and  fays,  is  it  not  in 
Rabbath  (or  Rabbah)  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ?  meaning 
that  it  is;  for  fuch  is  frequently  the  Bible  method  of  affirming 
a  thing.  But  it  could  not  he  Mofes  that  faid  this,  becaufe 
Mofes  could  know  nothing  about  Rafybah,  nor  of  what  was  in 
it.  Rabbah  was  not  a  city  belonging  to  this  giant  king,  nor 
was  it  one  of  the  cities  that  Mofes  took.  The  knowledge, 
therefore,  that  this  bed  was  at  Rabbah,  and  of  the  particulars 
of  its  dimenfions  muftbe  referred  to  the  time  when  Rabbah  was 
taken,  and  this  was  not  till  four  hundred  years  after  the  death 
cf  Mofes,  for  which  fee  2  Sam.  chap.  xiL  ver.  26.  "And 
Joab  (David's  general)  fought  againft  Rabbah  of  the  children 
if  Ammon^  and  took  the  royal  city,  &c." 

As  I  am  not  undertaking  to  point  out  all  the  contradictions 
in  time,  place,  and  circumftance,  that  abound  in  the  books 
afcribed  to  Mofes,  and  which  prove  to  demonftration,  that 
thofe  books  couid  not  be  written  by  Mofes,  nor  in  the  time  of 
Mofes  ;  I  proceed  to  the  book  of  Jofhua,  and  to  {hew  that 
Jofhua  is  not  the  author  of  that  book,  and  that  it  is  anony 
mous,  and  without  authority.  The  evidence  I  (hall  produce 
is  contained  in  the  book  itfelf;  1  will  not  go  out  of  the  Bible 
for  proof  againft  the  fuppofed  authenticity  of  the  Bible.  Falfe 
teftimony  is  always  good  againft  itfelf. 

Jofhua,  according  to  the  firft  chapter  of  Jofliua,  was  the 
immediate  fucceilbr  of  Mofes  ;  he  was  moreover  a  military 
man,  which  Mofes  was  not;  and  he  continued  as  chief  of  the 
people  of  Ifrael  twenty-five  years ;  that  is  from  the  time  that 
Mofes  died,  which,  according  to  the  Bible  chronology,  was 
1451  years  before  Chrift,  until  1426  years  before  Chrift,  when, 
according  to  the  fame  chronology,  Jofhua  'died  If  therefore 
we  find  in  this  book,  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Jofhua,  re 
ferences  tofafts  done  after  the  death  of  Jofhua,  it  is  evidence 
that  Jofhua  could  not  be  the  author;  and  alfo  that  the  book 
could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  time  of  the  lateft  facl: 
which  it  records.  As  to  the  character  of  the  book,  it  is  horrid; 
it  is  a  military  hiftory  of  rapine  and  murder;  as  favage  and  bru 
tal  as  thofe  recorded  of  his  pFedeceflbr  in  villainy  and  hypo- 
crify,  Mofes;  and  the  blafphemy  confifts,  as  in  the  former 
books  in  afcribing  thofe  deeds  to  the  orders  of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  book  of  Jofhua,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
preceding  books,  is  written  in  the  third  perfon;  it  is  the 
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hiftorian  of  Joiliua  that  fpeaks,  for  it  would  have  been  ab- 
furd  and  vain-glorious,  that  Jofhua  fhould  (ay  of  himfelf,  as 
is  faid  of  him  in  the  iaft  verie  of  the  fixth  chapter,  thac 
*s  bis  fame  was  noijed  throughout  all  the  country ."  I  now  come 
more  immediately  to  the  proof. 

In  the  24th  chapter,  ver.  31,  it  is  faid,  "  And  Ifrael  ferved 
the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Jofhua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  o-vcr- lived  Jcjhua"  Now  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe, 
can  it  be  Jofhua  that  relates  what  people  had  done  after  he  was 
dead  ?  This  account  mud  not  only  have  been  written  by 
fome  hiftorian  that  lived  after  Jofhua,  but  that  lived  alfo 
after  the  elders  that  had  out-lived  Jofhua. 

There  are  feveral  paflages  of  a  general  meaning  with  refpecl 
to  time,  fcattered  throughout  the  book  of  Jofhua,  that  carries 
the  time  in  which  the  book  was  written  to  a  diftance  from 
the  time  of  Jofhua,  but  without  marking  by  exclufion  any 
particular  time,  as  in  the  psffage  above  quoted.  In  that  paffage 
the  time  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  Jofhua,  and  the 
death  of  the  elders,  is  excluded  difcriptively  and  abfolutely, 
and  the  evidence  iubflantiates  that  the  book  could  not  have 
been  written  till  after  the  death  of  the  Iaft. 

But  though  the  paffages  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  I  am 
going  to  quote,  do  not  defignate  any  particular  time  by  ex 
clufion,  they  imply  a  time  far  more  diftant  from  the  days  of 
Jofhua,  than  is  contained  between  the  death  of  Jofhua  and 
the  death  of  the  elders.  Such  is  the  paffage,  chap.  x.  ver.  14; 
where,  after  giving  an  account  that  the  fun  flood  ftill  upon 
Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  at  the  command 
of  Jofhaa,  (a  tale  fit  only  to  amufe  children*,)  the  paffage 

*  This  tale  of  the  fun  ftanding  ftill  upon  mount  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,  is  one  of  thofe  tables  that  detects  itfelf.  Such  a  circumftance 
could  not  have  happened  without  being  known  all  over  the  world.  One  half 
would  have  wondered  why  the  fun  did  not  rife,  and  the  other  why  it  did  not  fet  ; 
and  the  tradition  of  it  would  be  univerfal ;  whereas  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the 
world  that  knows  any  thing  about  it.  But  why  muft  the  moon  iland  ftill  ?  What 
occafion  could  there  be  for  moon-light  in  the  day-time,  and  that  too  whilft  the 
fun  mined  ?  As  a  poetical  figure,  the  whole  is  well  enough  ;  it  is  akin  to  that  in 
the  fong  of  Deborah  and  Baruk,  Theftars  in  their  courfes  fought  againji  Sijera  ; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  figurative  declaration  of  Mahomet,  to  the  perfons  who 
came  to  cxpoftulate  with  him  on  his  goings  on  ;  Wert  tbov,  faid  he,  to  come  to  me 
ivith  the  fun  in  thy  right  band,  and  the  moon  in  thy  left  it  Jhould  not  alter  my  career. 
For  Jolb.ua  to  have  exceeded  Mahomet,  he  fhould  have  put  the  fun  and  moon,  one 
in  each  pocket,  and  carried  them  as  Guy  Faux  carried  his  dark  lanthorn,  and  taken 
them  out  to  mine  as  he  might  happen  to  want  them.  The  fublime  and  the  ridi 
culous  are  often  fo  nearly,  related,  that  it  is  difficult  to  clafs  them  ieparatcly. 
One  ftep  abovd  the  fublime,  makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  ftep  above  the  ridicu 
lous,  makes  the  fublime  again  ;  the  account,  however,  abftra&ed  from  the  poeti 
cal  fancy,  fhews  the  ignorance  of  Jofhua,  for  he  {hould  have  commanded  the 
earth  to  have  flood  fti.IJ. 

fays— 
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fays — <c  And  there  was  no  day  like  that,  before  it,  nor  after  it, 
that  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  man. 

The  time  implied  by  the  expreffion  after  it,  that  is,  after 
that  day,  being  put  incomparifon  with  all  the  time  thatpaffed 
before  it,  muft,  in  order  to  give  any  expreffive  fignification  to 
the  paflage,  mean  a  great  length  of  time  : — for  example  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  have  faid  fo  the  next  day,  or  the  next 
week,  or  the  next  month,  or  the  next  year ;  to  give  therefore 
meaning  to  the  paflage,  comparative  with  the  wonder  it  re 
lates,  and  the  prior  time  it  alludes  to,  it  muft  mean  centuries 
of  years;  lefs  however  than  one,  would  be  trifiing,  and  lefs 
than  two,  would  be  barely  admiffible. 

A  diftantbut  general  time  is  alfo  exprefled  in  the  8th  chap 
ter,  where,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  taking  the  city  of 
Ai,  it  is  faid,  ver.  28,  cc  And  Jofhua  burned  Ai,  and  made  it 
an  heap  for  ever,  a  defolation  unta  this  day?  and  again,  ver. 
29,  where  fpeaking  of  the  king  of  Ai,  whom  Jomua  had 
hanged,  and  buried  at  the  entering  of  the  gate,  it  is  faid3 
"  And  he  raifed  thereon  a  great  heap  of  ftones,  which  re- 
maineth  unto  this  day  ^  that  is,  unto  the  day  or  time  in  which 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Jofhua  lived.  And  again,  in  the  joth 
chapter,  where  after  fpeaking  of  the  five  kings,  whom  Jofhua 
had  hanged  on  five  trees,  and  then  thrown  in  a  cave,  it  is  faid, 
'*  And  he  laid  great  ftones  on  the  cave's  mouth,  which  remain 
unto  this  very  day." 

t  In  enumerating  the  feveral  exploits  of  Jofhua,  and  of  the 
tfrbes,  and  of  the  places  which  they  conquered  or  attempted,  it 
is  faid,  chap.  xv.  ver.  63,  "  As  for  the  Jebufites,  the  inha 
bitants  of  Jerufalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive 
them  out  5  but  the  Jebufites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah 
AT  JERUSALEM  unto  this  day."  The  queftion  upon  this 
pafTage  is?  At  what  time  did  the  Jebufites  and  the  children  of 
Judah  dwell  together  at  Jerufalem  I  as  this  matter  occurs 
again  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Judges,  I  fhall  referve  my  obfer- 
ifations  till  I  come  to  that  part. 

Having  thus  fhewn  from  the  book  of  Jofhua  itfelf,  without 
any  auxiliary  evidence  whatever,  that  Jofhua  is  not  the  author 
of  that  book,  and  that  it  is  anonymous,  and  confequently 
without  authority,  I  proceed,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  book 
of  judges. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  anonymous  on  the  face  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  even  the  pretence  is  wanting  to  call  it  the  word  of 
God  -y  it  has  not  fo  much  as  a  nominal  voucher  j  it  is  alto 
gether  fathcrlefs. 

Thk 
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This  hook  begins  with  the  fame  expreffton  as  the  book  of 
Jofhua.  That  of  Jofhua  begins  chap.  j.  ver.  i.  Now  after  the 
death  of  Mojes^  &c.  and  this  of  Judges,  begins,  Now  after  the 
death  cfJoJhua^&Lc.  This,  and  the  fimilarity  of  ftyle  between 
the  two  books,  indicate  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  fame  au 
thor;  but  who  he  wa?,  is  altogether  unknown  ;  the  only  point 
that  the  book  proves  is,  that  the  author  lived  Jong  after  the 
time  of  Jofhua;  for  though  it  begins  as  if  it  followed  imme 
diately  after  his  death,  the  fecond  chapter  is  an  epitome  or  ab- 
ftraft  of  the  whole  book-,  which,  according  to  the  Bible 
chronology,  extends  its  hiftory  through  a  fpace  of  306  yearsj 
that  is  from  the  death  of  Jofhua,  1426  years  before  Chrift,  to 
the  death  of  Sampfon,  1120  years  before  Chrift,  and  only  25 
years  before  Saul  went  to  ftek  his  father's  ajjes^  and  was  yiade 
king.  But  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  was  not 
written  till  the  time  of  David  at  ieajft,  and  that  the  book  of 
Jofhua  was  not  written  before  the  fame  time. 

In  the  ririt  chapter  of  Judges,  the  writer,  after  announcing 
the  death  of  Jofhua,  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  between 
the  children  of  Judah  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  In  this  ftatement,  the  writer,  having  abruptly  men 
tioned  ..Jerusalem  in  the  yth  verfe,  fays  immediately  after,  in 
the  8th  verfe,  byway  of  explanation,  tc  Now  the  children  of 
Judah  had  fought  agamft  Jerufalem,  and  taken  it;'*  confe- 
quently»  this  book  could  not  have  been  written  before  Jeru- 
falem  had  been  taken.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  quo 
tation  I  have  juft  before  made  from  the  J5th  chapter  of 
Jofhua,  ver.  63,where  it  isfaid,  that  the  'Jebufius  dwell  with  the 
children  of  "Judab  at  "Jerusalem  at  this  day ;  meaning  the  time 
when  the  book  of  Jofhua  was  written. 

The  evidence  I  have  already  produced,  to  prove  £hat  the 
books  I  have  hitherto  treated  of,  v/ere  not  written  by  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed,  nor  till  many  years  after  their 
.death,  if  fuch '  perfojns  ever  lived,  is  already  fo  abundant,  that 

1  can  afford  to  admit  this  pafTage  with  lefs  weight  than.  Lam 
entitled  to  draw  from  it.     For  the  cafe  is,   that  fo  far  as  the 
Bible  can  be  credited  as  an  hiftory,  the  city  of  Jerufalem  was 
not  taken  till  the  time  of  David  ;  and   consequently,  that  the 
book  of  Jofhua,  and  of  Judges,  were  not  written  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  David,  which  was  370  years 
after  the  death  of  Jofhua. 

The  name  of  the  city  that  was  afterward  called  Jemfalem, 
was  originally  Jebus,  or  Jebufi,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Je- 
bufites.  The  account  of  David's  taking  this  city  is  given  in 

2  Samuel,   chap.    v»   ver.  4,  &c.  alfo  in  i  Chron.  chap  xiv. 
yer,  4,  &c.     There  is  no  mention  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  that 
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it  was  ever  taken  before,  nor  any  account  that  favours  fuch  an 
opinion.  It  is  not  faid,  either  in  Samuel  or  in  Chronicles,  that 
they  utterly  deftroyed  men,  women,  and  children ;  that  they  left  not 
a  foul  to  breathe,  as  is  faid  of  their  other  conquefts ;  and  the 
iilence  hereobferved,  implies  that  it  was  taken  by  capitulation 
and  that  the  Jebufites,  the  native  inhabitants,  continued  to 
live  in  the  place  after  it  was  taken.  The  account,  therefore, 
given  in  Jofhua,  that  the  Jcbuji'tes  dwell  with  the  children  ofju- 
dab  at  Jerufalem  at  this  day,  correfponds  to  no  other  time 
than  after  taking  the  city  by  David. 

Having  now  fhewn  that  every  book  in  the  Bible,  from 
Genefis  to  Judges,  is  without  authenticity,  I  come  to  the  book 
of  Ruth,  an  idle,  bungling  ftory,  foolifhly  told,  nobody  knows 
by  whom,  about  a  ftrollino;  country  girl  creeping  (lily  to  bed  to 
her  coufm  Boaz.  Pretty  ftuff  indeed  to  be  called  the  word  of 
God.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  beft  books  in  the  Bible^  for 
it  is  free  from  murder  and  rapine. 

I  come  next  to  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  to  (hew  that 
thofe  books  were  not  written  by  Samuel,  nor  till  a  great  length 
j6f  time  after  the  death  of  Samuel ;  and  that  they  are,  like  all 
the  former  books,  anonymous,  and  without  authority. 

To  be  convinced  that  thefe  books  have  been  written  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  confequently  not  by  him, 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  read  the  account  which  the  writer  gives 
of  Saul  going  to  feek  his  father's  alles,  and  of  his  interview 
with  Samuel,  of  whom  Saul  went  to  enquire  about  thofe  loft 
affes,  as  foolifli  people  now-a-days  go  to  a  conjurer  to  enquire 
after  loft  things. 

The  writer,  in  relating  this  ftory  of  Saul,  Samuel,  and  the 
afles,  does  not  tell  it  as  a  thing  that  had  juft  then  happened, 
but  as  ah  ancienty^ry  in  the  time  this  writer  lived:  for  he  tells 
it  in  the  language  or  terms  ufed  at  the  time  that  Samuel  lived, 
which  obliges  the  writer  to  explain  the  ftory  in  the  terms  or 
language  ufed  in  the  time  the  writer  lived. 

Samflel,  in  theaccount  given  of  him  in  the  firft  of  thofe  books, 
chap  ix.  is  called  thefeer;  and  it  is  by  this  term  that  Saul  en 
quires  after  him,  ver.  n.  "  And  as  they,  (Saul  and  his  fervant) 
went  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  they  found  young  maidens  goinjr 
out  to  draw  water;  and  they  faid  unto  them,  h  thefeer  here  ? 
Saul  then  went  according  to  the  direction  of  thefe  maidens, 
and  met  Samuel  without  knowing  him,  and  faid  unto  him, 
ver.  1 8,  "Tell  me, 'I  pray  thee,  where  the  feer'shoufe  is? 
and  Samuel  anfwered  Saul,  and  faid,  /  am  the  feer." 

As  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel  relates  thefe  queftions 
and  anfwers,  in  the  language  or  manner  of  fpeaking  tSfed  in  the 
time  they  are  faid  tohave  been  fpoken  j  and  as  that  manner  of 
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fpeaking  was  out  of  ufe  when  this  author  wrote  he  found  it 
neceflary,  in  order  to  make  the  ftory  underftood  to  explain  the 
terms  in  which  thefe  questions  and  anfwers  are  fpoken  ;  and  he 
does  this  in  the  ^th  verfe,  where  he  fays,  "  Before-time  \n  If- 
rael,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God  thus  he  fpake,  Come 
let  us  go  to  the  feer;  for  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet,  was 
before-time  called  a  feer."  This  proves,  as  I  have  before  faid, 
that  this  ftory  of  Saul,  Samuel,  and  the  afTes,  was  an  ancient 
ftory  at  the  time  the  book  of  Samuel  was  written,  and  confe- 
quently  that'Samuel  did  not  write  it,  and  that  the  book  is  with 
out  authenticity. 

But  if  we  go  further  into  thofe  books,  the  evidence  is  ftill 
more  pofitive  that  Samuel  is  not  the  writer  of  them  ;  for  they 
relate  things  that  did  not  happen  till  feveral  years  after  the 
death  of  Samuel.  Samuel  died  before  Saul ;  for  the  i ft  of  Samuel 
chap,  xxviii.  tells,  that  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor  conjured 
Samuel  up  after  he  was  dead  -9  yet  the  hiftory  of  matters  con 
tained  in  thofe  books,  is  extended  through  the  remaining  part 
of  Saul's  life,  and  to  the  latter  end  of  the  life  of  David,  who 
fucceeded  Saul.  The  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Samuel 
(a  thing  which  he  could  not  write  himfelf)  is  related  in  the  25th 
chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Samuel ;  and  the  chronology  affix 
ed  to  this  chapter  makes  this  to  be  1060  years  before  Chrift  ; 
yet  the  hiftory  of  this^r/?  book  is  brought  down  to  1056  years 
before  Chrift,  that  is,  to  the  death  of  Saul,  which  was  not  till 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel. 

The  fecond  book  of  Samuel  begins  with  an  account  of  things 
that  di4  not  happen  till  four  years  after  Samuel  was  dead  ;  for 
it  begins  with  the  reign  of  David,  who  fucceeded  Saul,  and  it 
goes  on  to  the  end  of  David's  reign,  which  was  forty-three 
years  after  the  death  of  Samuel ;  and  therefore  the  books  are  in 
themfelves  pofitive  evidence  that  they  were  not  written  by  Sa 
muel. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  books  in  the  firft  part  of  the 
-Bible,  to  which  the  names  of  perfons  are  affixed,  as  being  the 
authors  of  thofe  books,  and  which  the  church,  ftiling  itfelf  the 
Chriftian  church,  have  impofed  upon  the  world  as  the  writings 
of  Mofes,  Jofhua  and  Samuel;  and  i  have  detedied  and  proved 
the  falfhood  of  this  impofition.  And  now  ye  priefts,  of  every 
defcription,  who  have  preached  and  written  againft  the  former 
part  of  tl)e  Age  of  Reafon,  what  have  ye  to  fay  ?  Will  ye  with 
all  this  mafs  of  evidence  againft  you,  and  ftaring  you  in  the  face 
flill  have  theaffurance  to  march  into  your  pulpits,  and  continue 
to  impofe  thefe  books  on  your  congregations  as  the  works  of 
infpired  penmen,  and  the  word  of  God  I  when  it  is  as  evident  as 
can  make  truth  appear,  that  the  perfons  who  ye 
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fay,  are  the  authors,  are  ,  «,/  the  authors,  and  that  ye  know  not 
xvho  the  authors  are.      What  fhadow  of  pretence  have  yp  now 
to  produce,  for  continuing  the  blafphemous  fraud  ?   What  have 
ye  ftill  to  otfer   againft  the  pure  and  moral  religion  of  deifm    in 
fupport  of  your  fyftem  of  falfliood,  idolatry,  and  pretended're- 
Kvl°n^        ,  cruel  and  murdering  orders,  wish  which  the 
Jibie  is  filled,  and  the  numberlefs  torturing  executions  of  men 
women,  arwJ  children,  in  confequence  of  thofe  orders,  been  a  f- 
cribed  to  foroe  friend,  whofe  mfimory  you   revered,  you  would 
have  glowed  with  fat.sMion   at  detecting  the  falfhood  of  the 
charge,  and  gloried  in  defending   his  injured  fame      It  is  be 
ieye  are  funk   in  the  cruelty  of  fuperfthion,  or  feel  no  in 
tend  in  the  honour  of  your  Creator,  that  ye  liften  to  the  hor- 
rid  tales  of  the  Bible,  or  hear  them  with  callous  indifference 
The  evidence  I   have  produced,  and  fhall  Mill  produce  in  the' 
ccurfe  of  this  work,  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  without  authority 
.will,  whilft  it  wounds  the  flubbornnefs  of  a  pricft  relieve  aflj 
tranquilhze  the  minds  of  millions:   it  will   free  them  from  all 
<hofep  hkf  d  thoughts   of  the  Almighty,  which  prieft-craft  and 
the  Bible  had   jntufed   into  their  mrnds,    and  which  fiood  in 
everlafting  oPPofition  to  ail  their  ideas  of  his  moral  juftice  and 
benevolence.  J 

I  pjorne  now  to  the  two  books  of  Kings,   and  the  two  books 
Chronicles       1  hofe  books  are  alogether  hiftorical,  and  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  lives  and  adions  of  the  JewUh   kin^s 
who  in  general  were  a  parcel  of  rafcals:   but  thefe  are  matters 
with  which  we  have  no  more  concern,  than  we  have  with  the 
.Oman  emperors,   or    Homer's  account   of  the  Trojan  war 
Beiides  which,  as  thofe  books  are  anonymous,  and  as  we  know" 
nothing  of  the  writer,  or  of  his  character,  it  is  impoffible  Tor  us 
to  know  what  degree  of  credit  to  give   to  the  matters  related 
therein.     Lice  all  other  ancient  hifrories,   they  appear  to  be  a 
jumble  of  table  and   of  faa,  and  of  probable  and  of  improba 
ble  things,  but  which  diftance  of  time  and  place,  and    change 
Of  circumitances  in  the  world,  have  rendered  obfoJece  and  un 
interesting. 

The  chief  ufe  I  fhall  make  of  thofe   books,  will  be  that  of 
comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  with  other  parts  of  the 


Thenrit  book  of  Kings  begins  with  the  reion  of  Solomon, 
which  according  to  the  Bible  chronology,  was  1015  years  be 
fore  Chrift  j  and  the  (econd  book  ends  588  years  before  Chrift 
being  a  little  after  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  whom  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  after  taking  jeru^ilem,  and  conquerino-  the  Tews 
earned  captive  to  Babylon.  The  two  buoks  include  a  fpuce  of 
iQur  hundred  and  twemy-leven  years, 
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The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  an  hiftory  of  the  fame 
times,  and  in  genera]  of  the  fame  perfons,  by  another  author; 
for  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  lame  .author  wrote 
the  hiftory  twice  over.  The  firft  book  of  Chronicles  (after 
giving  the  genealogy  from  Adam  to  Saul,  which  takes  up  the 
iirfl  nine  chapters)  begins  with  the  reign  of  David  ;  and  the 
laft  book  ends,  as  in  the  laft  book  of  "Kings,  foon  after  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  about  588  years  before  Chrift.  The  two 
laft  verfes  of  the  laft  chapter  bring  the  hiftory  fifty-two  years 
more  forward,  that  is  to  536.  But  thefe  verfes  do  not  belono- 
to  the  book,  as  I  ftiall  £hew,  when  I  cooie  to  fpeak  of  the  book 
cf  Ezra. 

The  two  books  of  Kings,  befides  the  hiftory  of  Saul,  David 
and  Solomon,  who  reigned  over  all  Ifrad,  contain  an  abftraci 
of  the  lives  of  feventeen  kings  aria  one  queen,  who  are  ftjjed 
kings  of  Judah;  and  of  nineteen,  who  are  ftyled  kings  of 
Ifrael,  for  the  Jewifh  nation,  immediately  on  the  death  of  So 
lomon,  fplit  into  tw '...  parties,  who  chofe  feparate  kin?s,  and 
who  earned  on  moft  rancorous  wars  againft  each  other^ 
^  Thefe  two  books  are  little  more  tnan  a  hiftory  of  aflaffina- 
tions,  treachery,  and  wars.  The  cruelties  that  the  Jews  had 
accuitomed  themfelves  to  praftife  on  the  Canaanites,  whofe 
country  they  Had  favagely  invaded,  under  a  pretended  <nft 
from  God,  they  afte.  wards  praftifed  as  furioufly  on  each  other, 
bcai-ely  half  their  kings  died  a  natural  death,  and  in  Come  in- 
ftancet,,  whole  families  were  deftroyed  to  fecure  pofleflio*  to 
the  fucceffpr,  who,  after  a  few  years,  and  fometimes  only  a 
few  months,  or  lefs,  fiiared  the  fame  fate.  In  the  tenth  chap- 
ter  of  the  fccond  book  of  lyings,  an  accouot  is  given  of  two 
baikets  full  of  children's  heads,  70  in  number,  being  expofed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  ;  they  were  the  children  of  Ahab, 
and  were  murdered  by  the  orders  of  Jehu,  whom  Elifha,  the 
pretended  man  of  God,  had  anointed  to  be  king  over  Ifrael, 
on  purpofe  to  commit  this  bloody  deed,  and  affaffinate  hispre* 
deceiior,  And  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Manaha*n,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  who  had  murdered  Shallum,  who  had 
reigned  but  one  month,  it  is  faid  2  Kings,  chap,  xv,  ver.  16, 
that  Manaham  fmote  the  city  of  Tiphfah,  becaufe  they  opened 
Bot  the  city  to  him,  and  all  the  women  therein  that  were  with  child 
be  rapped  up. 

Could  we  permit  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  that  the  Almiahtv 
would  diftinguifli  any  nation  of  people  by  the  name  of: Aw 
cty/*n.ftopk9\rt  muft  fuppofe  that  people  to  have  been  an 
example  to  all  the  reit  of  tne  worid*of  the  pureft  piety  and  hu 
manity,  and  not  fuch  a  nation  of  ruffians  and  cut-throats  aj 
the  ancient  Jews  were;  a  people,  who  corrupted  by,  and  copy- 
ing  after  fuch  monfters  and  importers  as  Mofes  and  Aaron, 
Joihua,  Samuel  and  David,  had  diftinguiihed  themfelves  above 

all 
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all  others,  on  the  face  of  the  known  earth,  for  barbarity  and 
wickednefs.  If  we  will  not  ftubbornly  fhut  our  eyes,  and 
fleel  our  hearts,  it  is  iir.poflible  not  to  fee,  in  fpite  of  all  that 
lon^-eftablifhed  fuperftition  impofes  upon  the  mind,  that  the 
flattering  appellation  cf  bis  chofen  people  is  no  other  than  a  LIE, 
which  the  priefts  and  leaders  of  the  Jews  had  invented,  to 
cover  the  bafenefs  of  their  own  characters  ;  and  which  Chriftian 
priefts,  fometimes  as  corrupt,  and  often  as  cruel,  have  pro* 
feffed  to  believe. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  a  repetition  of  the  fame 
crimes;   but  the  hiftory  is  broken   in  feveral  places,  by    the 
author  leaving  out  the  reign  of  fome  of  their  kings;    and  inr 
this,  as  well  as  in  that  of   Kings,    there  is  fuch  a  frequent 
transition  from  kings  of  Judah,  to  kings  of  Ifrael,  and  from 
kings  of  Ifrael,  to  kings  or  Judah,  that  the  narrative  is  obfcure 
in  the  reading.     In  the  fame  book  the  hiftory  fometimes  con 
tradicts  itfelf :  for  example,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings,  chap. 
i.'ver.  8,  we  are  told,  but  in  rather  ambiguous  terms,  that  after 
the  death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Ifrael,  Jehoram,  or  Joram,  (who 
was  e>f  the  houfe  of  Ahab),   reigned  in  his  ftead  in  the  jecond 
year  of  Jehoram,  or  Joram,  fon  of  Jehofhaphat  king  of  Judah ; 
and  in  chap.  viii.  ver.  16,  of  the  fame  book,  it  is  faid,  and  in 
theffth  year  of  Joram,  the  fon  of  Ahab  king  of  Ifrael,  Je- 
ho&aphat,  king  of  Judah,  began  to  reign  ;  that  is,  one  chapter 
fays,  Joram  of  Judah,  began  to  reign  in  the  fecond  year  of 
Joram    of  Ifrael ;   and  the  other  chapter  fays,  that  Joram  of 
Ifrael  began  to  reign  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  of  Judah. 

Several  of  the  moft  extraordinary  matters  related  in  one 
hiftory,  as  having  happened  during  the  reign  of  fuch  or  fuch 
of  their  kings,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  in  relating  the 
jeign  of  the  fame  king  :  for  example,  the  two  firft  rival  kings, 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  were  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam; 
and  in  I  Kings,  chap.  xii.  and  xiii.  an  account  is  given  of  Je 
roboam  making  an  oftering  of  burnt  incenfe,  and  that  a  man, 
Vfho  is  there  called  a  man  of  God,  cried  out  againft  the  altar, 
chap.  xiii.  ver.  2,  *CO  altar,  altar!  thus  faith  the  Lord:  Behold, 
2  child  (hall  be  born  unto  the  houfe  of  David,  Jofiah  by  name, 
and  upon  thee  ihall  he  offer  the  priefts  of  the  high  places,  that 
burn  incenfe  upon  thee,  and  men's  bones  £hall  be  burned  upon 
thee." — Ver.  3,  ct  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  king  Jeroboam 
beard  the  faying  of  the  man  of  God,  which  had  cried  againft 
the  altar  in  Bethel,  that  he  put  forth  his  hand  from  the  altar, 
faying,  Lay  held  on  bim\  and  his  hand  which  he  put  out  againft 
him,  dried  up9fo  that  be  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him,** 

One 
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One  would  think  that  fuch  an  extraordinary  cafe  as  this, 
(which  is  fpoken  of  as  a  judgement),  happening  to  the  chief 
of  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  at  the  firft  moment  of  the  fepa- 
-ration  of  the  llraelites  into  two  nations,  would,  if  it  had  been 
true,  been  recorded  in  both  hiftones  But  though  men  in  later 
times  have  believed  all  that  the  prophets  have  fait!  unto  tbem^  it 
does  not  appear,  that  thole  prophets,  or  hiftorians  believed  each 
other  :  they  knew  each  other  too  well. 

A  Jong  account  allo  is  given  in  kings  about  Elijah.  It  runs 
through  ieverai  chapters,  and  concludes  with  telling,  2  Kings, 
chap.  ii.  ver.  n.  *c  And  it  came  to  pafs,  as  they  (Elijah  and 
Eliiha)  ftill  went  on,  and  talked,  that  behold  there  appeared 
a  chariot -d/fire,  andhorfes  of/ire,  and  parted  them  both  afunder, 
and  i  lijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  Heaven"  Hum  !  this 
the  author  of  Chronicles,  miraculous  as  the  ftory  is,  makes  no 
mention  of,  though  he  mentions  Elijah  by  name  ;  neither  does 
he  fay  any  thing  of  the  ftory  related  in  the  fecond  chapter  of 
the  fame  book  of  Kings,  of  a  parcel  of  children  calling  Elifha 
bald  heady  bald  head;  and  that  this  man  of  God,  Ver.  24., 
"  turned  back,  and  looked  upon  them,  and  curfed  them  in  the 
name  cf  the  Lord)  and  there  came  forth  two  fhe-bears  out  of 
the  wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of  them."  He  alfo 
pufles  over  in  fileuce  the  ftory  told,  2  Kinsjs,  chap.  xiii.  that 
when  they  were  burying  a  man  in  the  fepulchre,  where  Eliiha 
had  been  buried,  it  happened  that  the  dead  man,  as  they  were 
letting  him  down,  (ver.  21,)  "  touched  the  bones  of  Elifha, 
and  he  (the  dead  man)  revived^  and  flood  up  on  his  feet Sy  The 
ftory  does  not  tell 'us  whether  they  buried  the  man,  notwith- 
ftandlng  he  revived  and  flood  upon  his  feet,  or  drew  him  up 
agriin.  Upon  all  thefeftories,  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  is  as 
fiient  as  any  writer  of  the  prefent  day,  who  did  not  chufe  to  be 
accufecl  of  ly'mg^  or  at  leaft  of  romancing,  would  be  about 
ftories  of  the  fame  kind. 

But,  however  theie  two  hiftorians  may  differ  from  each 
other  with  refpecl:  to  the  tales  related  by  either,  they  are  fiient 
alike  with  refpect  to  thofe  men  ftiled  prophets,  whpfe  writing 
fill  up  the  latter  part  of  the  Bible.  Ifaiah,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  is  mentioned  in  Kings,  and  again  in  Chro 
nicles,  when  thefe  hiftories  are  fpeaking  of  that  reign  ;  but 
except  in  one  or  two  inftances  atmoft,  and  thofe  very  flightly, 
none  of  the  reft  are  fo  much  as  fpoken  of,  or  even  their  exiftence 
hinted  at;  though,  according  to  the  Bible  chronology,  they 
lived  within  the  time  thofe  hiftories  were  written;  and  fome 
of  them  long  before.  If  thofe  prophets,  as  they  are  called, 
were  men  of  fuch  importance  in  their  day,  as  the  compilers  of 
the  Bibje,  and  priefts,  and  commentators,  have  fince  reprefented 

them. 
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them  to  be,  how  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  J'not  one  of 
thofe  hiftories  fliould  fay  any  thins;  about  them? 

The  hiftory  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles  is 
brought  forward,  as  I  have  already  faid  to  the  year  588  before 
Chrift;  it  will  therefore  be  proper  to  examine^  which  of  thefe 
prophets  lived  before  that  period. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  all  the  prophets,  with  the  times  m 
which  they  lived  befose  Chnft,  according  to  the  chronology 
affixed  to  the  firft  chapter  of  each  of  the  books  of  the  prophets; 
and  alfo  of  the  number  of  years  they  lived  before  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  were  written. 

TABLE  of  the  prophets,  with  the  time  in  which  they  lived 
before  Chrift,  and  alfo  before  the  boftks  of  Kings  and  Chro 
nicles  were  written. 


.Years 

Years  bef. 

Names 

*  • 

before 

Kings  and 

•  Chrift. 

Chronicles. 

Ifaiah     *%-4" 

"  'I"  '"" 

760 

J72 

Jeremiah  - 

''*  -° 

;     629 

41 

Ezekiel     - 

• 

595 

7     . 

Daniel 

- 

607 

J9 

Hofea 

- 

/85 

97 

Joel        ^ 

°-  *-  * 

800 

212 

Amos     l-9Jif 

l  :^»;' 

789 

199 

Obadiah   - 

m 

789 

199 

Jonah    '\'*&: 

- 

862 

274 

Micah  '  :;--; 

!      :^-f 

750 

162 

Nahuin-'  ^ 

•V-  f.  * 

7*3 

125 

Habbakuk 

.'.-•:/ 

620 

38 

Zephaniah 

. 

630 

42 

HfT"-'^'U           f 

after 

oe>              1 

Zechariah* 
Malachi     [ 

theyear 
588 

Obfervation3. 

mentioned. 

C  mentioned  only  in  the 

<  laft  chapter  of  Chra- 

C  nicies, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
fee  the  note*, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned. 


This   table   is  either  not  very    honourable  for   the  Bible 
hiftorians,  or  not  very  honourable  for  the  Bible  prophets  ^  and 

*  In*2  Kings,  chap.  xiv.  ver.  25,  the  name  of  Jonah  is  mentioned  on,  account 
of  the  reftoration  of  a  tratl  of  land  by  Jeroboam  ;  but  nothing  further  is  faid  of 
fcim,  nor  is  any  alluiion  made  to  the  book  of  Jonah,  nor  to  his  expedition  to 
Nin.evch;  nor  to  his  encounter  with  the  whale. 

I  leave- 
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I  leave  to  priefts  and,  commentators,  who  are  very  learned  in 
little  things,  to  fettle  the  point  of  etiquette  between  the  two; 
and  to  afiign  a  reafon,  why  the  authors  of  Kings  and  of  Chro 
nicles  haxe  treated  thofe  prophets,  whom,  in  the  former  part 
of  the  Age  of  Reafon  ,  I  have  confidered  as  poets,  with  as  much  - 
degrading  filence  as  any  hiftorian  of  the  prefent  day  would 
treat  Peter  Pindar. 

1  have  one  more  obfervation  to  make  on  thejjook  of  Chro 
nicles  ;  after  which  I  fliall  pafs  on  to  review"  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Bible. 

In  my  obfervations  on  the  book  of  Genefis,  I  have  quoted 
a  paffage  from  the  36th  chapter,  ver.  31,  which  evidently  re 
fers  to  a  time,  after  that  kings  began  to  reign  over  the  children 
of  Ifrael  ;  and  I  have  {hewn  that  as  this  verfe  is  verbatim  the 
fame  as  in  I  Chronicles,  chap.  I.  ver.  43,  where  it  (lands  con- 
fiftently  with  the  order  of  hiftory,  which  in  Genefis  it  does 
not,  that  the  verfe  in  Genefis,  and  a  great  part  of  the  36th 
chapter,  have  been  taken  from  Chronicles;  and  that  the  book 
of  Genefis,  though  it  is  placed  fir  ft  in  the  Bible,  and  afcribed 
to  Mofes,  has  been  manufadured  by  fome  unknown  perfon, 
after  the  book  of  Chronicles  was  written,  which  was  not  until 
at  leatt  eight  hundred  and  iixty  years  after  the  time  of  Mofes. 

The  evidence  I   proceed  by,  to  fubftantiate  this,   is  regular, 
and  has  in  it  but  two  ftages.     Firir,  as  I  have  already  ftated, 
that  the  paffage  in  Genefis  refers  itfelf  for  time  to  Chronicles  ; 
fecondly,  that  the  book  of  Chronicles,   to  which  this  paffage 
refers  itfelf,  was  not  began  to  be  writcen  unt»l    at  leait  eight 
hundred  and  fixty  years  after  the  time  of  Moles.     To  prove 
this,  we  have  only  to  look  into  the  thirteenth  verfe  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  where  the  writer,  m 
giving  the  genealogy  of  the  defcendants   of  David,  mentions 
Zedekiab  ;  and  it  was  in  the  time  of  Zedekiab  that  Nebuchad 
nezzar  conquered  Jerufalem,  588  years  before  Chrift,  and  con- 
fequently  more  than  860  years  after  Mofes.     Thofe  who  have 
fuperftitiouily   bcafted  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Bible,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  books  afcribed  to  Mofes,  have  done  it  without 
examination,  and   without  any  other  authority   than  that  of 
one  credulous  man  telling  it  to  another;  for,  fo  far  as  hilt 
rical  and  chronological  evidence  applies,  the  very  firfl 
in  the  Bible  is  not  fo  ancient  as  the  book  of  Homer,  by  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  and    is  about  the   fame  age  with 


Fables. 

I  am  not  contending  for  the  morality  of  Homer;  on   f 
contrary,  1  think  it  to  be  a  book  of  falfe  glory,  and  tending  tq 
infpire  immoral  and  mifchievous  notions  of  honour  ;  and  with 
refpecl:  to  /Efop,  though  the  moral  is  in  general  juft,  the  fable 
is  often  cruel  *  and  the  ciuelty  of  the  fable  does  more  injury 
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to  the  heart,  efpecially  in  a  child,  than  the  moral  does  good  to 

the  judgment. 

Having  now  difmified  Kings  and  Chronicles,  I  come  to  the 
next  in  courfe,  the  book  of  Ezra. 

As  one  proof  among  others  I  {hall  produce  to  fhew  the 
diforder  in  which  this  pretended  word  of  God,  the  Bible,  has 
been  put  together,  and  the  uncertainty  of  who  the  authors 
were,  we  have  only  to  lock  at  the  three  firft  verfes  in  Ezra, 
and  the  two  laft  in  Chronicles;  for  by  what  kind  of  cutting 
and  fhuffling  has  it  been,  that  the  three  firft  verfes  in  Ezra 
fhould  be  the  two  laft  verfes  in  Chronicles,  or  that  the  two 
laft  in  Chronicles,  ihould  be  the  three  firft  in  Ezra  ?  Either  the 
authors  did  not  know  their  own  works,  or  the  compilersdid  not 
know  the  authors. 


Two  laft  verfes  of  Chronicles. 

Ver.  22.  Now  in  the  firft 
year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Perfia, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
fpoken  by  the  mouth  of  Jere 
miah,  might  be  accomplifhed, 
the  Lord  ftirred  up  the  fpirit 
of  Cyrus,  king  of  Perfia, 
that  he  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom 
and  put  it  alfo  into  writing, 
faying, 

23  Thus  faith  Cyrus,  king 
of  Perfia,  All  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  hath  the  Lord  God 
of  heaven  given  me ;  and  he 
hath  charged  me  to  build  him 
an  houfe  in  Jerufalem  which, 
is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there 
among  you  of  all  his  people  ? 
the  Lord  his  God  be  with 
him,  and  let  him  go  up.Kf 


Three  firft  verfes  of  Ezra. 

Ver.  i.  Now  in  the  firft 
year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Perfia, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord,  by 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  might 
be  fulfilled,  the  Lord  ftirred 
up  the  fpirit  of  Cyrus,  king 
of  Perfia,  that  he  made  a  pro 
clamation  throughout  all  his 
kingdom,  and  put  it  alfo  into 
writing,  faying. 

2.  Thus  faith  Cyrus,  king 
*of  Perfia,  The   Lord  God  of 
heaven  hath  given  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and 
he  hath  charged  me  to   build 
him  an  houfe   at   Jerufalem, 
which  is  in  Judah. 

3.  Who  is  there  among  you 
of  all  his  people?  his  God  be 
with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  ti 
Jerufalem,  which  is  in  *Judahy 
and  build  the  houfe  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Ifratl  (he  is  the  God) 
which  is  in  "Jerufalem. 


laft  verfe  in  Chronicles  is  broken  abruptly,  and  ends  in 
themiddleofaphrafe  with  the  word  up9  without  fignifying  to 
what  place.  This  abrupt  break,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
fame  verfes  in  diffident  books,  fliew,  as  I  have  already  faid, 

the 
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the  diforder  and  ignorance  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  put 
together,  and  that  the  compilers  of  it  had  no  authority  for 
what  they  were  doing,  nor  we  any  authority  for  believing  what 
they  have  done*. 

The  only  thing  that  has  any  appearance  of  certainty  in  the 
book  of  Ezra,  is  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  which  was 
immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  about  536  years  before  Chrtft.  Ezra  (who  accord 
ing  to  the  Jewifh  commentators,  is  the  fame  perfon  as  is  called 
Eldras  in  the  Apocrypha)  was  one  of  the  perfons  who  returned 
and  who,  it  is  probable,  wrote  the  account  of  that  affair.  Ne- 
hemiah,  whofe  books  follow  next  to  Ezra,  was  another  of  the 
returned  perfons  ;  and  who,  it  is  alfo  probable,  wrote  the  ac 
count  of  the  fame  affair,  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  But 
thofe  accounts  are  nothing  to  us,  nor  to  any  other  perfon, 
unlefs  it  be  to  the  Jews,  as  a  part  of  the  hiftory  of  their  na 
tion  :  and  there  is  juft  as  much  of  the  word  of  God  in  thofe 
books,  as  there  is  in  any  of  the  hiftories  of  France,  or  Rapin's 
Hiftory  of  England,  or  the  hiftory  of  any  other  country. 

*  I  obferved,  as  I  palled  along,  feveral  broken  and  fenfelefs  paffages  in  the  Bi 
ble,  without  thinking  them  of  confequence  enough  to  be  introduced  in  the  body 
of  the  work  ;  fuch  as  that,  t  Samuel,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  i.  where  it  is  faid,  "  Saul 
reigned  one  year  ;  and  when  he  had  reigned  two  years  over  Ifrael,  Saul  chofc 
him  three  thoufand  men,  &c."  The  firft  part  of  the  veric,  that  Saul  reigned 
tne year,  has  no  fenfe,  fince  it  does  not  tell  us  what  Saul  did,  nor  fay  any  thing  of 
what  happened  at  the  end  of  that  one  year ;  and  it  is  belides,  mere  abfurdity  to 
fay  he  reigned  one  year,  when  the  very  next  phrafe  fays  he  had  reigned  two;  for 
if  he  had  reigned  two,  it  was  impoluble  not  to  have  reigned  one. 

Another  inftance  occurs  in  Jolhua,  chap.  v.  where  the  writer  tells  us  a  ftory  of 
an  angel  (for  fuch  the  table  of  contents,  at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  calls  him]  ap 
pearing  unto  Jofhua  ;  and  the  ftory  ends  abruptly,  and  without  any  conclusion* 
The  ftory  is  as  follows  : — Ver.  13,  "  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  Joihua  was  by 
Jericho,  that  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  there  flood  a  man  over- 
againft  him  with  his  fword  drawn  in  his  hand  ;  and  Jofhua  went  unto  him,  and. 
faid  unto  him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adverfaries  ?"  Verfe  14,  "  And  he 
faid,  Nay;  but  as  captain  of  the  hofts  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come.  And  Jofhuae 
fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worfhip,  and  faid  unto  him,  What  Jaith  my 
Lor d  unto  his fervant  ?"  Ver'15,  "  And  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  hoft  faid  unto 
Jofhua,  Loofe  thy  fhoe  from  off  thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  ftandcft  is 
holy.  And  Joihua  did  fo." — And  what  then?  nothing;  for  here  the  ftory  ends, 
and  the  chapter  too. 

Either  this  ftory  is  broken  off  in  the  middle,  or  it  is  a  ftory  told  by  fome  Jew- 
ifh  humouiift,  in  ridicule  of  Jolhua's  pretended  miftion  from  God  ;  and  the  com 
pilers  of  the  Bible,  not  perceiving  the  deiign  of  the  ftory,  has  told  it  as  a  ferious 
matter.  As  a  ftory  of  humour  and  ridicule,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  point ;  for  it 
pompoufly  introduces  an  angel  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand,  before  whom  ]oihuz  Jails  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  wvrjhips  (which  is  con 
trary  to  their  fecond  commandment ;]  and  then,  this  moft  important  embafly 
from  heaven  ends,  in  telling  Joihua  to  pull  ofhisjhoe*  It  might  as  well  have  told 
him  to  pull  up  his  breeches. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Jews  did  not  credit  every  thing  their  leaders 
told  them,  as  appears  from  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  they  fpeak  of  Mofes, 
when  he  was  gone  into  the  mount.  "  As  for  this  Mofcs}  fay  they,  we  wot  not  what 
is  become  of  him."  £xod,chatp,  X,  xxii.  ver.  i. 

£  2  But 
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But  even   in  matters  of  hiftorical  record,  neither   of  thofe 
writers  are  to  be  depended  upon.     In    the    fecond    chapter  of 

<zra,  the  writer  gives  a  lift  of  the  tribes  and  families,  and  of 
the  precife  number  of  fouls  of  each  that  returned  from  Babylon 

ojeruiaiem;  and   this  enrolment  of  the   per fons  fo  returned 
appears  to  have  been  one  -of  the  principal  objeas  for  writing 
the  book  ;  but  in  this  there  is  an  error  that  deftroys  the  int 
tention  of  the  undertaking. 

The  writer  begins  his  enrolment  in  the  following  manner  • 
Chap,  i,  ver.  3,  «  The  children  of  Parofti,  two  thoufand  one* 
hundred  feventy  and  four."  Verfe  4,  «  The  children  of  She- 
phatiah,  three  hundred  feventy  and  two."  And  in  this  manner 
he  proceeds  through  all  the  families  ;  and  in  the  64th  verfe, 

ie  makes   a  total  and  fays,  the  whole  congregation  togefher 
was  forty  and  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  threefcore. 

But  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  cafting  up  the  feveral 
particulars;  will  find  that  the  total  is  but  29,818  ;  fo  that  the 
error  is  12,542*.  What  certainty  then  can  there  be  in  the 
.bible  for  any  thing  ? 

Nehemiah,  in  like  manner,  gives  a  lift  of  the  returned  fa- 
rruhes,  and  of  the  number  of  each  family.  He  begins  as  in 
Lzra,  by  faying,  chap  vii.  ver,  8.  «  The  children  of  Parofh, 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy  two  :"  and  fo  on 
through  all  the  families.  This  lift  differs  in  feveral  of  the  par 
ticulars  from  that  of  Ezra.  In  the  66th  verfe,  Nehemiah 
makes  a  total,  and  fays,  as  Ezra  had  faid,  "  The  whole  con 
gregation  together  was  forty  and  two  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  threefcore."  But  the  particulars  of  this  lift  make  a  total 
but  of  31,089,  fo  that  the  error  here  is  11271.  Thefe  writers 
may  do  well  enough  for  Bible  makers,  but  not  for  any  thing 
where  truth  and  exaftnefs  is  neceflary. 

The  next  book  in  courfe  is  the  book  of  Efther.  If  Madam 
thought  it  any  honour  to  offer  herfelf  as  a  kept  miftrefs 

*  Particulars  of  .the  families  from  the  fecond  chapter  of  Ezra. 
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to  Ahafuerus,  or  a$  a  rival  to  queen  Vafiity,  who  had  refufed 
to  come  to  a  drunken  king;,  in  the  micift  of  a  drunken  com 
pany,  to  be  made  a  fhew  of,  (for  the  account  fays  they  had  been 
drinking  feven  days,  and  were  merry,)  let  Kfter  and  Mordecai 
look  to  that,  it  is  no  bufinefs  of  om's,  at  leaft  it  is  none  of  mine 
befides  which,  the  ftory  has  a  great  deal  the  appearance  of 
being  fabulous  and  is  alfo  anonymous.  I  pafs  on  to  the  book 
of  Job. 

The  book  of  Job  differs  in  character  from  all  the  books  we 
have  hitherto  pafled  over.  Treachery  and  murder  make  no 
part  of  this  book  ;  it  is  the  meditations  of  a  mind  ftrongly  im- 
prefied  with  the  viciiiitudes  of  human  lifet  and  by  turns  fink 
ing  under,  and  ftruggling  againfl  the  prefiure.  It  is  a  highly 
wrought  compofition,  between  willing  fnbmiffion  and  invo 
luntary  difcontent  ;  and  (hews  man,  as  he  fometimes  is,  more 
difpofed  to  be  refigned  than  he  is  capable  of  being.  Patience 
has  but  a  fmall  fhare  in  the  character  of  the  perfon  of  whom 
the  book  treats  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  grief  is  often  impetuous  ; 
but  he  ftill  endeavours  to  keep  a  guard  upon  it,  and  feems  de 
termined,  in  the  midft  of  accumulating  ills,  to  impofe  upon 
himfelf  the  hard  duty  of  contentment. 

I  have  fpoken  in  a  refpe&fui  manner  of  the  book  of  Job   in 
the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon^  but  without  knowing  at 
that  time  what  I  have  learned   fince ;   which  is,  that  from  all  < 
the  evidence  that  can  be  collected,  the'  book  of  Job   does  not 
belong  to  the  Bible. 

I  have  feen  the  opinion  of  two  Hebrew  commentators^  Aben- 
ezra  and  Spinofa,  upon  this  fubjecl:  j  they  both  fay  that  the 
book  of  Job  carries  no  internal  evidence  of  being  an  Hebrew 
book  ;  that  the  genius  of  the  compofition,  and  the  drama  of 
the  piece,  are  not  Hebrew;  that  it  has  been  tranflated  from 
another  language  into  Hebrew,  and  that  the  author  of  the  book 
was  a  Gentile ;  that  the  character  reprefented  under  the  name 
of  Satan  (which  is  the  firft  and  only  time  this  name  is  men-*- 
tioned  in  the  Bible)  does  not  correfpond  to  any  Hebrew  idea ; 
and,that  the  two  convocations  which  the  Deity  is  fuppofed  to 
h^ve  made  of  thofe,  whom  the  poem  calls  fons  of  God  and  the 
familiarity  which  this  fuppofed  Satan  is  ftated  to  have  with 
the  Deity,  are  in  the  fame  cafe. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  book  {hews  itfelf  to  be  the 
production  of  a  mind  cultivated  in  fcience,  which  the  Jews,  fo 
far  from  being  famous  for,  were  very  ignorant  of,  The  allu- 
fions  to  objects  of  natural  phiiofophy  are  frequent  and  ftrong, 
and  are  of  a  different  cart  to  any  thing  in  the  books  known  to 
be  Hebrew.  The  aftronomical  names  Pleiades,  Orion,  and 
Ar£turus,  are  Greek,  and  not  Hebrew  names  3  and  as  it  does 

not 
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not  appear  from  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
that  the  Jews  knew  any  thing  «f  aftronomy,  or  that  they  ftu- 
died  it,  they  had  no  tranflation  of  thofe  names  into  their  own 
language,  but  adopted  the  names  as  they  found  them  in  the 
poem. 

That  they  Jews  did  tranftate  the  literary  productions  of  the 
Gentile  nations  into  the  Hebrew  language,  and  mix  them  with 
their  own,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt  ;  the  thirty  rlrft  chapter  of 
Proverbs  is  an  evidence  of  this  :  it  is  therefaid,  ver.  i,  Theword 
tf  king  Lenmel,  th^  prophecy  which  bis  mother  taught  him.  This 
verfe  ftands  as  a  preface  to  the  proverbs  that  follow,  and  which 
are  not  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  but  of  Lemuel  y  and  this 
Lemuel  was  not  one  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael,  nor  of Judah,  but 
of  fome  other  country,  and  eonfequently  a  Gentile.  The 
Jews,  however,  have  adopted  his  proverbs,  and  as  they  cannot 
give  any  account  who  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  was,  nor 
how  they  came  by  the  book  ;  and  as  it  differs  in  character  from 
the  Hebrew  writings,  and  ftands  totally  unconnected  with  every 
other  book  and  chapter  in  the  Bible  before  it,  and  after  it,  it 
has  all  the  circumftantial  evidence  of  being  originally  a  book 
ef  the  Gentiles*. 

The  Bible- makers,  and  thofe  regulators  of  time,  the  Bible 
chronologifts,  appear  to  have  been  at  a  lofs  where  to  place, 
and  how  to  difpofe  of  the  book  of  Job ;  for  it  contains  no  one 
Eiflorical  circumftance,  nor  allufion  to  any,  that  might  ferve 
to  determine  its  place  in  the  Bible.  But  it  would  not  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe  of  thefe  men  to  have  informed  the  world 
of  their  ignorance  j  and  therefore  they  have  affixed  it  to  the 
aera.of  1520  years  before  Chrift,  which  is  during  the  time  the 
Ifraelites  were  in  Egypt,  and  for  which  they  have  juft  as  much 
authority  and  no  more  than  I  fhould  have  for  faying  it  was  a 
thoufand  years  before  that  period.  The  probability,  however, 

*  The  prayer  known  by  the  name  of  Augur's  prays r,  in  the  3oth  chapter  of  Pro 
verbs,  immediately  preceding  the  proverbs  of  Lemuel,  and  which  is  the  only 
ienfible,  well-conceived,  and  well-expreffed  prayer  in  the  Bible,  has  much  the 
appearance  of  being  a  prayer  taken  from  the  Gentiles.  The  name  of  Agur  OCCUKS 
on  no  other  occafion  than  this  ;  and  he  is  introduced,  together  w^th  the  prayer  af- 
cribed  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  nearly  -in  the  fame  words,  that  Lemuel  and 
his  proverbs  are  introduced  in  the  chapter  that  follows.  The  firft  verfe  of  the  3  oth 
chapter  fays,  «<  The  words  of  Augur,  the  fon  of  Jakeh,  even  the  prophecy;" 
here  the  word  prophecy  is  ufed  with  the  lame  application  it  has  in  the  following 
chapter  of  Lemuel,  unconnected  with  any  thing  of  prediction.  The  prayer  of 
Augur  is  in  the  8th  and  gth  verfes,  "  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me 
neither  riches  nor  poverty,  but  feed  ms  with  food  convenient  for  me  :  leji  I  be  full  and  deny 
thee,  and  fay,  Who  is  the  Lord?  or  leji  I  De  poor  andjlcal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God 
in  vain."  This  has  not  any  of  the  marks  of  being  a  Jewifh  prayer ;  for  the  Jews 
never  prayed  but  when  they  were  in  trouble,  and  nevar  for  any  thing  but  victory, 
vengeance,  and  riches. 

is 
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is,  that  it  is  older  than  any  book  in  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  the  on 
ly  one  that  can  be  read  without  indignation  or  difguft. 

We  know  nothing  of  what  the  antient  gentile  world  (as  it  is 
called)  was  before  the  time  of  the  Jews,  whofe  practice  has 
been  to  calumniate  and  blacken  the  character  of  all  other  na 
tions;  and  it  is  from  the  Jewifti  accounts  that  we  have  learned 
to  call  them  heathens.  But  as  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
they  were  a  juft  and  moral  people,  and  not  addicted,  like  the 
Jews,  to  cruelty  and  revenge,  but  of  whofe  profeffion  of  faith 
we  are  unacquainted.  It  appears  to  have  been  their  cuftom  to 
perfonify  both  virtue  and  vice,  by  flatutes  and  images  as  is 
done  now-a-days  both  by  ftatuary  and  by  painting  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that  they  worfhipped  them  any  more 
than  we  do.  I  pafs  on  to  the  book  of 

Pfalms  ^  of  which  it  is  not  neceffary  to  make  much  obferva- 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  moral,  and  others  are  very  revenge 
ful,  and  the  greater  part  relates  to  certain  local  circumftances 
of  the  Jewifh  nation  at  the  time  they  were  written,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  It  is  however,  an  error  or  an  impofi- 
tion,  to  call  them  the  Pfalms  of  David  :  they  are  a  collection, 
as  fong-books  are  now-a-days,  from  different  fong-writers, 
who  lived  at  different  times.  The  137th  Pfalm  could  not 
have  been  written  till  more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  David,  becaufe  it  is  written  in  commemoration  of  an 
event,  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  which  did  not 
happen  till  that  diftance  of  time.  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
we  fat  down ;  yea^  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.  IVe  hanged 
cur  harps  upon  the  willow  s>  in  the  mid/i  thereof  \  for  there  they  that 
tarried  us  away  captive^  required  of  us  afong,  faying^  fmg  us  one 
ef  the  fongs  of  %ion."  As  a  man  would  fay  to  an  American,  or 
to  a  Frenchman,  or  to  an  Englifhman,  fing  us  one  of  your 
American  fongs,  or  your  French  fongs,  or  your  Englifh  fongs. 
This  remark  with  refpecl:  to  the ,  time  this  pfalm  was  written, 
is  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  (hew  (among  others  already  mention 
ed)  the  general  impofition  the  world  has  been  under,  with 
refpecl:  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible.  No  regard  has  been  paid 
to  time,  place,  and  circumftance ;  and  the  names  of  perfons 
have  been  affixed  to  the  feveral  books,  which  it  was  as  impof- 
fible  they  fhould  write,  as  that  a  man  fhould  walk  in  proceffiou 
at  is  own  funeral. 

T-he  book  of  proverbs.  Thefe  like  the  Pfalms,  are  a  collec 
tion,  and  that  from  authors  belonging  to  other  nations  than 
thofe  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  as  I  have  fhewn  in  the  obfervations 
upon  the  book  of  Job :  befides  which,  fome  of  the  proverbs 
aicribed  to  Solomon,  did  not  appear  till  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Solomon  j  for  it  is  faid  in  the  firft 

verfe 
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verfe  of  the  25th  chapter,  «  Thefe  ere  alfo  proverbs  of  Solomon, 
which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  ofjudab  copied  out S'  It  was 
two  hundred  and  fiftv  years  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiah.  When  a  man  is  famous,  and  -his  name  is 
abroad,  he  is  made  the  putative  father  of  things  he  never  faid 
ordid  ;  and  this,  moil  probably  has  been  the^ cafe  with  Solo 
mon.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  faihion  of  that  day  to  make 
proverbs,  as  it  is  now  to  make  jeft-books,  and  father  them 
upon  thofe  who  never  faw  them. 

The  book  of  Ecclefiaftes,  or  the  Preacher,  is  alfo  afcribed  to 
Solomon,  and  that  with  much  reafon,  if  not  with  truth.  It  is 
written  as  the  folitary  reflections  of  a  worn  out  debauchee,  fuch 
as  Solomon  was,  who  looking  back  on  fcenes  he  can  no  longer 
enjoy,  cries  out,  411  is  vanity  !  A  great  deal  of  the  metaphor 
and  of  the  fentiment  is  obfcure,  moft  probably  by  tranflation; 
but  enough  is  left  to  fhew  they  were  ftrongly  pointed  in  the 
original*.  From  what  is  tranfmitted  to  us'of  the  charaaer 
makers  aud  the  chronologifts  mould  have  managed  this  matter 
of  Solomon,  he  was  witty,  oftentatious,  diffolute,  and  at  laft 
melancholy,  He  lived  fair,  and  died,  tired  of  the  world,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight  years. 

Seven  hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  are 
woife  than  none;  and  however  it  may  carry  with  it  the  ap 
pearance  of  heightened  enjoyment,  it  defeats  all  the  felicity  of 
affeaion,  by  leaving  it  no  point  to  fix  upon;  divided  Jove  is 
never  happy.  This  was  the  cafe  with  Solomon;  and  if  he 
could  not,  with  all  his  pretenfions  to  wifdom,  difcover  it  be 
forehand,  he  merited,  unpitied,  the  mortification  he  afterwards 
endured.  In  this  point  of  view,  his  preaching  is  unneceflary, 
becaufe,  to  know  the  confequences,  it  is  only  neceffary  to 
know  the  cafe.  Seven  hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred 
concubines,  would  have  ftood  in  place  of  the  whole  book.  It 
was  needltfs  after  this  to  fay,  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  fpirit.;  lor  it  is  impoffible  to  derive  happinefs  from  the  com 
pany  of  thofe  whom  we  deprive  of  happinefs. 

To-be  happy  in  old  age,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  accuftom 
ourfelves  toobjeds  that  can  accompany  tbe  mind  all  the  way 
through  life,  and  that  we  take  the  reft  as  good  in  their  day. 
I  he  mere  man  of  pleafure  is  miferable  in  old  age  ;  and  the 
mere  drudge  in  bufmefs  is  but  little  better:  whereas,  natural 
philofophy,  mathematical  and  mechanical  fciencr,  are  a  con 
tinual  fource  of  tranquil  pleafure,  and  in  fpite  of  the  gloomy 
oogma  of  priefts,  and  of  fuperftition,  the  ftudy  of  thofe'things 

the  ftudy  of  the  true  theology  ;  it  teaches  man  to  kftoW-and 
to  admire  the  Creator,  for  the  principles  of  fcience  are  in  the 
creation,  and  are  unchangeable,  and  of  divine  originV  *  < 

«    rj-j   r    i       t    i  •          * 
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Thofe  who  knew  Benjamin  Franklin,  will  recoiled,  that  his 
mind  was  ever  young;  his  temper  ever  ferene  j  fcience,  that 
never  grows  grey,  was  always  his  miftrefs.  He  was  never 
without  an  object,  for  when  we  ceafe  to  have  an  object,  we 
become  like  an  invalid  in  an  hofpital  waiting  for  death. 

Solomon's  Song,s,  amorous  and  foolifii  enough,  but  which 
wrinkled  fanaticifm  has  called  divine.  The  compilers  of  the 
Bible  have  placed  thefe  fongs  after  the  book  of  Ecclefiaftog; 
and  the  chronologifts  have  affixed  to  them  the  cera  of  1014. 
years  before  Chrifr,  at  which  time  Solomon,  according  to  the 
fame  chronology,  was  nineteen  yeats  of  age,  and  was  then 
forming  his  feraglio  of  wives  and  concubines.  The  Bible- 
jnakers  and  the  chronologies  fhould  have  managed  this  matter 
a  little  better,  and  either  have  {'aid  nothing  about  the  time,  or 
chofen  a  time  lefs  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofed  divinity  of 
thofe  fongs  •,  for  Solomon  was  then  in  the  honey-moon  of  one 
tboufajid  debaucheries. 

It  fhould  alfo  have  occurred  to  them,  that  as  he  wrote,  if 
he^did  write,  the  book  of  Ecclefiaftes,  long  after  thefe  fongs, 
and  in  which  he  exclaims,  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
fpirit j  that  he  included  thofe  fongs  in  that  tlefcription.  This 
is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  he  fays,  or  fomebody  for  him, 
Ecclefiaftes,  chap.  ii.  ver.  8,  "  1  got  me  men  fingers*  and  wemtn 
fingers,  (mart  probably  to  fing  thofe  fongs)  and  muftcal  inflru- 
merits  of  all  fens  ;  and  behold  (ver.  1 1 )  all  was  vanity  and  vex 
ation  of  fpirit."  The  compilers,  however,  have  done  their 
work  but  by  halves ;  for  as  they  have  given  us  the  fongs,  they 
fhould  have  given  us  the  tunes,  that  we  might  fing  them. 

The  looks,  called  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  fill  up  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Bible  j  they  are  iixteen  in  number,  be 
ginning  with  liaiah,  and  ending  with  Malachi,  of  which  I 
have  given  a  lift,  in  the  obfervations  upon  Chronicles*  Of 
thefe  fjxtein  prophets.,  all  of  whom,  except  the  three  laft,  lived 
within  the  time  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were  writ 
ten  ;  two  only,  Ifaidh  and  Jeremiah,  are  mentioned  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  books.  1  lhall  begin  with  thofe  two,  refemng 
what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  general  character  of  the  men  called 
prophets,  to  another  part  of  the  work. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  book  afcnbed 
to  Ifaiah,  will  find  it  one  of  the  moft  wild  and  difofderly  com- 
pofitions  ever  put  together  ;  it  has  neither  beginning,  middle, 
nor  end  ;  and  except  a  fhort  hiilorical  part,  and  a  few  fketches 
of  hiftory  in  two  or  three  of  the  firft  chapters,  is  one  continued 
incoherent,  bombaftical  rant,  full  of  extravagant  metaphor, 
without  application,  and  deftitute  of  meaning;  a  fchooi-boy 
would  fcarcely  have  been  excufeable  for  writing  fuch  fluff; 


it 
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it  is  (at  leaft  in  tranflation)  that  kind  of  compofition  and  falfe 
tafte  that  is  properly  called  profe  run  mad. 

The  hiftorical  part  begins  at  the  36th  chapter,  and  is  con 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  3Qth  chapter.  It  relates  fome  mat 
ters  that  are  fa  id  to  have  palled  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
kjng  of  Judahi,  at  which  time  Ifaiah  lived.  This  fragment  of 
hi/lory  begins  and  ends  abruptly;  it  has  not  the  laaft  con- 
neaion  with  the  chapter  that  precedes  it,  nor  with  that  which 
follows  it,  nor  with  any  other  in  the  book.  It  is  probable, 
that  Ifaiah  wrote  this  fragment  himfeif,  becaufe  he  was  an 
after  in  the  circumftances  it  treats  of ;  but  except  this  part, 
there  are  fcarcely  two  chapters  that  have  any  connection  with 
each  other ;  one  is  entitled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  firft  verfe, 
the  burden  of  Babylon;  another,  the  burden  of  Moab  ;  another 
the  burden  of  Damafcus;  another,  the  burden  of  Egypt;  ano 
ther,  the  burden  of  the  Drfaitof  the  Sea;  another/the  burden 
of  the  Valley  of  Villon ,  as  you  would  fay,  rhe  ftory  of  the 
knight  of  the  burning  mountain,  the  ftory  of  Cinderella,  or 
the  glaffen  flipper;  the  ftory  of  the  fleeping  beauty  in  the 
wood,  &c.  &c. 

^  I  have  already  fhevvn  in  the  inftance  of  the  two  laft  vcrfcs  of 
Chronicles,  and  the  three  firft  in  Ezra,  that  fhe  compilers  of 
the  Bible  mixed  and  confounded  the  writings  of  different  an- 
thors  with  each  other;  which  alone,  were  there  no  other  caufe, 
Jsfufficient  to  deftroy  the  authenticity  of  any  compilation,  be 
caufe  it  is  more  than  prefumptive  evidence,  that  the  compilers 
are  ignorant  who  the  authors,  were.  A  very  glaring  inftance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  book  afciibed  to  Ifaiah  :  the  latter  part  of 
the^th  chapter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  45th,  fo  far  from 
having  been  written  by  Ifaiah,  could  only  have  been  written 
by  feme  pcrfon,  who  lived  at  leait  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Ifaiah  was  dead. 

THefs  chapters  are  a  compliment  to  Cyrus,  who  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  to  Je'ufalem  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
to  rebuild  Jerufalem  and  the  temple,  as  is  (rated  in  Ezra.  The 
laft  vcffeof"  the  44th  chapter,  and  the  beginning  of'  the  451!), 
are  irTtrVe  following  words:  "  That  jaiih  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my 
Jhfpberd*  and  /ball  perform  all  my  pitafurc  ;  even  frying  to  Jem- 
falcm,  thou  Jhalt  be  built ;  and' to  the  temple,  thy  foundations  Jhxli  be 
laid  ,  thus  faith  ihe  Lord  to  bhanoimeii,  to  Cyrus^  whofe  ri-ht  hand 
I  have  hclekn  to  fithdue  nations  before  £/?/;,  and  i  will  to  of e  the  loins 
of  kings  to  open  before- hi  ?n  the  two-leaved>  gates  9  and  the  gates  flail 
riot  be  fiut ;  I  will  go  before  tbte^  &c" 

What  audacity  of  church,  and  prieftly  ignorance,  it  is  to 
impefs  this  bcok  upon  the  world,  as  the  writing  of  Ifaiah  ! 
when  Ifaiah,  according  to  their  own  chronology,  died  foon 
after  the  death  of  Hezckiah,  vvhich  was  fix  hundred  and 
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ninety-eio;ht  years  before  Chrift;  and  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  in 
favour  of~the  Jews  returning  to  Jerufalem,  was,  according  to 
ths-fame  chronology,  536  years  before  chrift  :  which  is  a  dif- 
tance  of  time,  between  the  two,  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-two 
vears.  I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  the  compilers  of  the.Bible  made 
tbefe  books  ;  but  rather  that  they  picked  up  fome  loofe,  ano 
nymous  effays,  and  put  them  together,  under  the  names  of 
fuch  authors,  as  beft  fuited  their  purpofe.  They  have  en 
couraged  the  impofition,  whicli  is  next  to  inventing  it;  for  it 
was  impofible  but  they  muft  have  obferved  it. 

When  we  fee.  the  ftudied  craft  of  the  fcripture-makers,  in 
making  every  part  of  this  romantic  book  of  ichooKboy's  elo 
quence,  bend  to  the  monftrous  idea  of  a  Son  of  God,  begotten 
by  a  ghoft  on  the  body  of  a  virgin,  there  is  no  impofition  ;  we 
are  not  juftified  in  fufpeaing  them  of.  Every  phrafe  and  cir- 
cumftance  are  marked  with  the  barbarous  hand  of  fuperftitious 
torture,  and  forced  into  meanings,  it  was  impoffiblethey  could 
have.  The  head  of  every  chapter,  and  the  top  of  every  page 
are  blazoned  with  the  names  of  Chrift  and  the  church;  that 
the  unwary  reader  might  fuck  in  the  error  before  he  began  to 

read. 

Behold  a  virgin  Jhall  conceive^  and  bear  a  fan,  Ifaiah,  chap.  vii. 
ver.  14,  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  perfon  called  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  his  mother  Mary,  and  has  been  echoed  through 
chriftendom  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years;  and  fuch  has  been 
the  rage  of  this  opinion,  that  fcarcely  a  fpot  in  it  but  has  been 
ftaiaed  with  blood,  and  marked  with  defolation,  in  confequence 
of  it.  Though  it  is  noc  my  intention  to  enter  into  controverfy 
on  fubjeftsofthis  kind,  but  to  confine  myfelf  to  ihew  that  the 
Bible  is  fpurious;  and  thus,  by  taking  away  the  foundation,  to 
overthrow  at  once  the  whole  ftrudure  of  fuperftition  railed 
thereon  ;  I  will,  however,  ftop  a  moment  to  expofe  the  falla 
cious  application  of  this  paffage. 

Whether  Ifaiah  was  playing  a  trick  with  Ahaz,kmg  of  Ju- 
dah,  to  whom  this  paiiage  is  fpoken,  is  no  bufinefs  of  mine; 
1  mean  only  to  fhew  the  mifapplication  of  the  paflage,  and  that 
it  has  no  more  reference  to  Chrift  ajnd  his  mother,  than  it  has 
to  me  and  my  mother.  The  ftqry  is  fimply  this  : 

The  king  of  Syria  and  the  king  of  Ifrael  (I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  Jews  were  fplit  into  two  nations,  one  of 
which  was  called  Judah,  the  capital  of  which  was  Jerufalem, 
and  the  other  Ifrael)  made  war  jointly  againft  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  and  marched  their  armies  towards  Jerufalem.  Ahaz 
and  his  people  became  alarmed,  and  the  account  fays,  ver. 2, 
"  Their  hearts  wtn  mewd,  as  the  tues  of  the  wood  arc  mowd  w& 
the  wind,"  T. 
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In  this  fituation  of  things,  Ifaiah  addrefTes  hirnfeU>fo  Ahaz, 
and  afTures  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^  (the  cant  phrafe  of  all 
the  prophets,)  that  thefe  two  kings  {hould  not  fucceed  againft 
him  ;  and  to  fatisfy  Ahaz  that  this  {hould  be  the  cafe,  tells  him 
to  afk  a  fign.  This,  the  account  fay?,  Ahaz  declined  doing 
giving  as  a  reafon,  that  he  would  not  tempt  the  Lord  ;  upon 
which,  Ifaiah,  who  is  the  fpeaker,  fays,  ver.  14,  "  Therefore 
the  Lord  himfelf  fliall  give  you  a  iign,  behold  a  virgin  J hattfton- 
ceive  and  bear  a  fin ',  and  the  1 6th  ver  fe  fays,  cc  And  before  this 
child  Jhall know  to  refufe  the  evil,  andchoofe  the  good,  the  land  which 
thou  abhorreft  or  dreadeft  (meaning  Syria  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ifrael)  fhall  be  forfaken  of  both  her  kings."  Here  then  was 
the  fign,  and  the  time  limited  for  the  completion  of  the  af- 
furance  or  promife,  namely,  before  this  child  {hould  know  to 
refufe  the  evil,  and  choofe  the  good. 

Ifaiah  having  committed  himfelf  thus  far,  it  became  necefTary 
to  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  a  falfe  pro 
phet,  and  the  confequences  thereof,  to  take  meafures  to  make 
t*his  fign  appear.  It  certainlylwas  not  a  d'ifieult  thing,  in  any 
time  of  the  world,  to  find  a  girl  with  child,  or  to  make  her  fo  ^ 
and  perhaps,  Ifaiah  knew  of  one  before-hand  ;  for  I  do  not 
fuppofe  that  the  prophets  of  that  day  were  any  more  to  be 
trufted,  than  the  priefls  of  this  :  be  that  however  as  it  may,'  he 
fays  in  the  next  chapter,  ver.  2,  "  And  I  took  unto  me  faithful 
witnefTes  to  record,  Uriah  the  prieft,  and  Zechariah  the  fcm 
of  Jeberechiah,  and  I  went  unto  the  prophetcfs,  and  Jh»  conceived 
und  bare  a  fon" 

Here  then  is  the  whole  ftory,  foolifh  as  it  is,  of  this  child, 
and  this  virgin  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  barefaced  perverfion  of  this 
ftory,  that  the  book  of  Matthew,  and  the  impudence,  and  for 
did  intereft  of  priefts  in  later  times,  have  founded  a  theory, 
which  they  call  thegofpel,  and  have  applied  this  ftory  to  fig- 
nify  the  perfon  they  call  Jefus  Chrift  j  begotten,  they  fay,  by 
a  ghoft,  whom  they  call  rroly,  on  the  body  of  a  woman,  en 
gaged  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  married,  whom  they  call  a 
virgin  feven  hundred  years  after  this  fool ifh  ftory  was  told  ; 
a  theory,  whicn,  {peaking  for  myfelf,  I  hefitate  not  to  believe, 
and  to  fay,  is  as  fabulous,  and  as  falfe  as  God  is  true*. 

But  to  {hew  the  impofition  ahd  falfhood  of  Ifaiah,  we  have 
only  to  attend  to  the  fequel  of  this  ftory  ;  which,  though  it  i§ 
pafied  over  in  fiience  in  the  book  of  Ifaiah,  is  related  in  the 
28th  chapter  of  2  Chronicles  ;  and  which  is,  that  inftead  of 

*  In  the  J4th  verfe  of  the  viilh  chapter,  it  is  faid,  that  the  child  Ihould  be  called 
/irjmanuel^  but  this  name  was  not  given  to  either  of  the  children, otherwiie  thai} 
as  a  chara&er,  which  the  -word  figniEcs.  That  of  the  prophetess  was  called  Ma- 
hcjMi»'al-haCh-ba;'5  ai;d  that  oi  Mary  \vtss  called  Jefus. 
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thefe  two  kings  failing  in  their  attempt  againft  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  as  Ifaiah  had  pretend  ed  to  foretel  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  they  fuceeded\  Ahaz  was  defeated  and  deftroyed;  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  of  his  people  were  flaughtered  ; 
Jerufalem  was  plundered,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  women, 
and  fons  and  daughters,  carried  into  captivity.  Thus  much 
for  this  lying  prophet  and  importer  Ifaiah,  and  the  book,  of 
falftioods  that  bears  his  name.  I  pafs  on  to  the  book  of 

Jeremiah.  This  prophet,  as  he  is  called,  lived  in  the  time 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  befieged  Jerufalem,  in  the  rejgn  of  Ze- 
dekiah,  the  laft  king  of  Judah  ;  and  the  fufpicion  was  ftrong 
againft  him,  that  he  was  a  traitor  in  the  intereft  of  Nebuchad 
nezzar.  Every  thing  relating  to  Jeremiah  {hews  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  aji  equivocal  character;  in  his  metaphor  of  the' 
potter  and  the  clay,  chap  xviii.  he  guards  his  prognoftications 
in  fuch  a  crafty  manner,  as  always  to  leave  himfelf  a  door  to 
efcape  by,  in  cafe  the  event  Humid  be  contrary  to  what  be  had 
predicted. 

In  the  yth  and  8th  verfes  of  that  chapter,  he  makes  the  Al 
mighty  to  fay,  ct  At  what  inftant  I  fhall  fpeak  concerning  a 
nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull 
down,  and  deftroy  it,  if  that  nation,  againft  whom  I  have  pro 
nounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  me  of  the  evil  that 
I  thought  to  do  unto  them,"  Here  was  a  provifo  againft  one 
fide  of  the  cafe  :  now  for  the  other  fide. 

Verfe  9  and  10,  "  At  what  uiftant  I  (hall  fpcak  concerning 
a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  buiid  and  to  plant  it, 
if  it  do  evil  in  my  fight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice  ;  then  /  will 
repent  me  of  the  good  wherewith  I  fa  id  I  would  benefit  thejn" 
Here  is  a  provifo  againft  the  other  fide  j  and  according  to  this 
plan  of  prophefying,  a  prophet  could  never  be  wrong,  how 
ever  miftaken  the  Almighty  might  be.  This  fort  of  abfurd 
fubterfuge,  and  this  manner  of  fpeaking  of  the  Almighty,  as 
one  would  fpeak  of  a  man,  is  confident  with  nothing  but 
the  ftupidity  of  the  Bible. 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  it  is  only  necefTarf  to 
read  it  in  order  to  decide  pofitively,  that,  though  fome  paflages 
recorded  therein  may  have  been  fpoken  by  Jeremiah,  he  is  not 
the  author  of  the  book.  The  hiftorical  parts,  if  they  can  be 
called  by  that  name,  are  in  the  mcft  confufed  condition  ;  the 
fame  eventsare  feveral  times  repeated,  and  that  in  a  manner  dif 
ferent,  and  fometimes  in  contradiction  to  each  other ;  and  this 
diforder  runs  even  to  the  laft  chapter,  where  the  hiftory  upon 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  book  has  been  employed,  begins 
a-new,  and  ends  abruptly.  The  bock  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  medley  of  uncgnnected  anecdotes,  re ..fpe&ing  perfons 
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and  things  of  that  time,  collected  together,  in  the  fame  rude 
manner,  as  if  the  various  and  contradictory  accounts,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  a  bundle  of  newfpapers,  refpccling  perfons 
and  things  of  the  prefeht  day,  were  put  together  without  date, 
order,  or  explanation.  I  will  give  two  or  three  examples  of 
this  kind. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  the  3;th  chapter,  that  the 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  \vhichiscalledthearmy  of  the 
Chaldeans,  had  befieged  Jerufalem  fome  time  j  and  on  their 
hearing  that  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  of  Egypt,  was  marching 
againft  them  they  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  fora  time.  It 
may  here  be  proper  to  mention,  in  order  to  underiland  this 
confufed  hiilory,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  befieged  and  taken 
Jerufal'em  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  predeceflbr  of 
Zedekiah  ;  and  that  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  had  made 
Zedekiah  king,  or  rather  vice-roy  -,  and  that  this  fccond  fiege, 
of  which  the  book  of  Jeremiah  treats,  was  in  confequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Zedekiah  againft  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  will, 
in  fome  meafure,  account  for  the  fufpicion  that  affixes  itfelf  to 
Jeremiah,  of  being  a  tiaitor,  and  in  the  intereft  of  Nebuchad 
nezzar  ;  whom  Jeremiah  calls  in  the  A?d  chapter,  ver.  10, 
the  fervant  of  God. 

The  nth  verfe  of  this  chapter  (the  37th)  fays,  «  And  it 
came  to  pafs,  that,  when  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  was" 
broken  up  from  Jerufalem,  for  fear  of  Pharaoh's  army,  that 
Jeremiah  went  forth  out  of  Jerufalem,  to  go  (as  this  account 
ihtes)  into  the  land  of  Benjamin,  to  feparate  himfelf  thence 
in  the  midft  of  the  people;  and  when  he  was  in  the  gate  of 
Benjamin,  a  captain  of  the  ward  was  there,  whofe  name  was 
Irijah;  and  he  took  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  faying,  Thoufalhjl 
away  to  the  Chaldeans :  then  Jeremiah  faid,  //  isfalfe ;  I  fall  net 
away  to  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  being  thus  flops  and  accufed, 
was  after  being  examined,  committed  to  prifon,  on  fufpicion 
of  being  a  traitor,  where  he  remained,  as  is  ftated  in  the  laft 
verie  of  this  chapter. 

But  the  next  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  imprifonment 
of  Jeremiah,  which  has  no  cconneftion  with  this  account;  but 
alcribes  his  imprifonment  to  another  circumftance,  and  for 
whicrTwe  muft  go  back  to  theaiil  chapter.  It  is  there  ftated, 
verfe  j,  that  Zedefciah  fent  Palhur,  the  fon  of  Melchiah,  and 
Zephamah,  the  fon  of  Maafeiah  the  prieft,  to  Jeremiah  to  en 
quire  of  him  concerning  Nebuchadnezzar,  whofe  army  was 
then  before  Jerufalem  :  and  Jeremiah  fcid  to  them,  verfe  8, 
1  bus  faith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  fet  before  you  the  way  of 
Ji/e  and  the  way  of  death:  he  that  abideth  in  this  city,  ftall 
die  by  the  fword  and  by  the  farmland  by  the  peftilencej  but 

to 
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'he  that  go  til  out  andfalkth  to  the  Chaldeans  that  hefage  you,  he  flail 
live^  and  his  life  Jhall  be  unto  him  for  a  prey." 

This  interview  and  conference  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the 
end  of  the  joth  verfe  of  the  2ift  chapter;  and  fuch  is  the 
diforder  of  this  book,  that  we  have  to  pafs  over  flxteen  chap 
ters  upon  various  fubje&s,  in  order  to  come  at  the  continuation 
and  event  of  this  conference;  and,  this  brings  us  to  the  ift 
verfe  of  the  3$th  chapter,  as  I  have  juft  mentioned. 

The  38th  chapter  opens  with  faying,  ec  Then  Shephatiah, 
the  fon  of  Mattan  ;  and  Gedaliah,  the  fon  of  Pafhur  ;  and  Ju- 
cal,  the  fon  of  Shelemiah  ;  and  Pafhur,  the  fon  of  Melchiah  ; 
(here  are  more  perfens  mentioned  than  in  the  21  ft  chapter) 
heard  the  words  that  Jeremiah  fpoke  unto  the  people,  faying, 
<c  Thus  faith  the  Lord^  He  that  remainetb  in  this  city ,  Jhall  die  by 
the  fword^  by  famine,  and  by  the  pejlilence  ;  but  he  that  goeth  forth 
to  the  Chaldeans  j  Jhall  live  j  for  he  j I  all  have  his  life  for  a  prey^ 
and  Jhall  live ;  (which  are  the  words  of  the  conference ;)  there 
fore,  (fay  they  to  Zedekiah,)  We  befeech  thee,  let  this  man  be 
put  to  death  \for  thus  he  iveakeneth  the  hands  of  the  men  ofivar  that 
remain  in  this  ci:y>  and  the  hands  of  all  the  people  in  fp taking  fuch 
words  unto  them  ;  for  this  manfeeketh  not  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
but  the  hurt:'1  and  at  the  6th  verfe,  it  is  {aid,  "  I  han  they 
took  Jeremiah,  and  put  him  into  the  dungeon  of  Melchiah." 

Thefe  two  accounts  are  different  and  contradictory.  The 
one  afcribes  his  imprifonmcnt  to  his  attempt  to  efcape  out  of 
the  city,  the  other,  to  his  preaching  and prophefying  in  the  city  : 
the  one  to  his  being  feized  by  the  guard  at  the  gate;  the  other, 
to  his  being  accufed  before  Zedekiah,  by  the  conferees*. 

In 

*  I  obferved  two  chapters,  i6th  and  jyth,  in  the  firfl  book  of  Samuel,  that  con- 
traclicl.esch  other  with  refpeft  to  David,  and  the  manner  he  became  acquainted 
with  Saul;  as  the  37th  and  38th  chapters  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  contradict  each 
other  with  refpeft  to  the  caui'e  of  Jcremial  's  impr.fonment. 

In  the  i6th  chapter  of  Samuel,  it  is  fold,  that  an  evilfpirit  of  God  troubled  Saul, 
and  that  his  frrvants  advifed  him  (as  a  remedy)  ''to  leek  cut  a  man,  who  was  a 
cunning  player  upon  the  harp  :"  and  Saul  Lid,  verfe  17,  "  Provide  me  now  a  man 
that  cat;  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me.  Then  anfwered  one  of  his.  fervants  and 
laid,  Behold  I  have  fee n  a  ion  of  Jefle  the  B;thlehemite,  that  is  cunning  in  play- 
Ing,  and  a  mighty  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters,  and  a 
comelj  perfon,  and  the  Lord  is  with  him  :  wherefore  Saul  fent  nieiTengors  unto 
Jeffe,  and  {"aid,  "  Send  me  David,  thy  fon.  And  (verfe  21)  David  came  to  Saul, 
and  {toed  before  him,  and  he  loved  him  greatly;  and  he  became  his  armour- 
bcaicr  ;  and  when  the  evil  fpirit  from  G  d  wafe  upon  Saul,  (verfe  2,3)  David  took 
his  harp,  and  played  with  his  har.d,  and  S.iul  was  reirefhed,  and  was  ivell." 

But  the  next  chapter  (i 7th)  gives  ah  account,  all  dittcrentto  th's,  of  the  rnanuev 
that  Saul  and  D.  vid  became  acquainted.  Here  it  is  aiciibed  to  David's  encouurcr 
with  Goliah,  when  David  was  fent  by  his  father  to  carry  pn-vifion  to  his  brethren. 
in  the  camp.  In  the  5  ^th  veife  of  this  ciiapter,  it  is  faid  "And  when  Saul  fa  w 
David  go  farth  againlt  the  Philiftine  (Goliah),  he  faid  to  Abner,  the  captain  ot  the 
hofl,  Abner,  whole  ion  is  this  youth?  And  Abner  Taid,  As  thy  foul  liveth,  O 
king.  I  cannot  tell.  And  the  king  faid  inquire  thou  whcfc  ("on  the  {tripling  is. 

And 
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In  the  next  chapter  (the  39th)  we  have  another  inftance  of 
the  difordered  ftate  of  this  book  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  fiege 
of  the  city,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  has  been  the  fubjecfc  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  preceding  chapters,  particularly  the  gyth  and  38th, 
the  39th  chapter  begins  as  if  not  a  word  had  been  faid  upon, 
the  iubje$;  andas  the  reader  was  ftill  to  be  informed  of  every 
particular  refpecling  it;  for  it  begins  with  faying,  verfe  ift, 
'*  In  the  ninth  year  ofZedekiah,  king  ofjudah,  in  the  tenth  month  * 
came  Nebuchadnezzar •,  king  of  Babylon,  and  all  his  ar?ny  agalnji 
Jerufalem,  and  bejiegez  it,  &c.  &V." 

But  the  inftance  in  the  laft  chapter  (the  52)  is  ftill  more 
glaring  j  for  though  the  {lory  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  this  chapter  ftill  fuppofes  the  reader  not  to  know  any 
thing  of  it;  for  it  begins  by  faying,  verfe  ift,  Zedekiah  was 
ene  and  twenty  years  old,  when  he  began  to  reign ,  and  he  reigned 
eleven  years  in  'Jtrufalem  ;  and  his  ?nothers  name  was  Hamutal, 
the  daughter  of  Jeremiah^  of  Libnath.  (Ver  4.)  and  it  came  to 
pafs,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  In  the  tenth  month,  that  Nebu 
chadnezzar  9  king  of  Babylon,  came,  he  and  all  his  army,  againji 
Jerufalem-)  and  pitched  againji  it,  find  built  forts  agalnfl  it,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  not  poflible  that  anyone  man,  and  more  paiticularly 
Jeremiah,  could  have  been  the  writer  of  this  book.  The  er 
rors  are  fuch,  as  could  not  have  been  committed  by  any  per- 
fon  fitting  down  to  compofc  a  work.  Were  I,  or  any  other 
man,  to  write  in  fuch  a  difordered  manner,  no  body  would 
read  what  was  written;  and  every  body  would  fuppofe  that 
the  writer  was  in  a  ftate  of  infanity.  The  only  way  there 
fore  to  account  for  the  difordcr  is,  that  the  book  is  a  medley 
of  detached  unauthenticated  anecdotes,  put  together  by  fonie 
ftupid  book-maker,  under  the  name  of  Jeremiah  ;  becaufe 
many  of  them  refer  to  him,  and  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
times  he  lived  in. 

Of  the  duplicity,  and  of  the  falfe  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  I 
{hall  mention  twoinftances;  and  then  proceed  to  review  the 
remainder  of  the  Bible. 

It  appears  from  the  38th  chapter,  t!hat  when  Jeremiah  was 
in  prtfon,  Zedekiah  .fent  for  him;  and  at  this  interview, 
which  was  private,  Jeremiah  preiTcd  it  ilrongly  on  Zedekiah 
to  furrender  himlelf  to  the  enemy.  "  //,"  fays  he,  verfe  17, 
thou  wilt  ajjuredly  go  forth  unto  the  king  of  Babylon  s  princes,  then 

Andas  David  returned  from  the  fl.iughter  of  the  Philifline,  Abncr  took  him  and 
brought  him  before  Saul,  with  the  he^d  of  die  Philiftinc  in  Ins  hand  ;  and  Saul  - 
faid  unto  him,  Whofc  fun  art  thou,  thou  young  man  ?  And  David  anfwcved,  I 
am  the  ion  of  thy  fervant  Jefle,  the  Bethkliem.te.  Thcfc  two  accounts  belie 
fttch  other,  becaufe  each  ot  them  fupjujfes  Saul  and  David  not  to  h.»ve  k.iiuwn  each 
other  iefore.  This  book,  the  Bible,  is  too  jrid.cul  us  even  for  cruiciim. 
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thy  fouljhall  live,  &c"  Zedeklah  was  apprehenfive,  that  what 
naflVd 'at  this  conference  fhould  be  known;  and  he  faid  to 
Jeremiah,  verfe  25,  "  If  the  prince's  (meaning  thofe  of  Judah) 
near,  that  I  have  talked  with  thee  ;  and  they  come  unto  thee 
and  fay  unto  ihee,  Declare  unto  us  now  what  thou  haft  faid 
unto  the  king  ;  hide  it  not  from  us,  and  we  will  not  put  thee 
to  death  ;  and  alfo  what  the  king  faid  unto  thee:  then  thou 
{halt  fay  unto  them,  I  prefented  my  fupplication  before 
the  king  ;  that  he  would  not  caufe  me  to  return  to  Jonathan's 
houfe,  to  die  there.  Then  came  all  the  prince's  unto  Jeremiah, 
and  afked  him ;  and  be  told  them  according  to  all  the  words  the  king 
had  commanded"  Thus,  this  man  of  God,  as  he  is  called, 
could  tell  a  lie,  or  very  ftrongly  prevaricate,  when  he  fuppofed 
it  would  anfwer  his  purpofe :  for  certainly  he  did  not  goto 
Zedekiah,  to  make  this  fupplication ;  neither  did  he  make  it : 
he  went,  becaufe  he  was  fent  for;  and  he  employed  that  op 
portunity,  to  advife  Zedekiah  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Nebu 
chadnezzar. 

In  the  34th  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  to  Zedekiah, 
in  thefe  words,  ver.  2.  "  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  will 
give  this  city  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  will 
burn  it  with  fire;  and  thou  malt  not  efcape  out  of  his  hand, 
but  (halt  furely  be  taken,  and  delivered  into  his  hand;  and 
thine  eyes  fhall  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon  5 
and  he  fhall  fpealt  with  thee  mouth  to  mouth,  and  thou  {halt 
go  to  Babylon.  Tet  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  O  Zedekiah^  king 
ofjuddh^  thus  faith  the  Lord^  Thou  /halt  not  die  by  the  fword,  but 
thou  Jhalt  die  in  peace  ;  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers^  the. 
former  kings  that  were  before  thee  ^  fo  flail  they  burn  odours  for  thee9 
and  they  will  lament  the •<?,  faying^  Ahy  Lord ;  for  I  have  pronounced 
the  word)  faith  the  Lord" 

Now,  inftead  of  Zedekiah  beholding  the  eyes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  aud  fpeaking  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  dying 
in  peace,  and  with  the  burning  of  odours,  as  at  the  funeral  of 
his  fathers  (as  Jeremiah  had  declared,  the  Lord  himfelf  had 
pronounced),  the  reverfe,  according  to  the  52d  chapter,  was 
the  cafe  :  it  is  there  faid,  ver.  10,  "  That  the  king  of  Babyloa 
flew  the  fons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes:  then  he  put  out  the 
eyes^of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  in  chains,  and  carried  him 
to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  prifon  till  the  day  of  his  death/* 
What  then  can  we  fay  of  thefe  prophets,  but  that  they  are  im- 
poftors  and  liars  1 

As  for  Jeremiah,  he  experienced  none  of  thofe  evils.  He 
was  taken  into  favour  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  gave  him  in 
charge  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  chap,  xxxix.  ver.  12, 
"  Take  him  (faid  he)s  and  look  well  to  him,  and  do  him  no 
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harm  ;  but  do  unto  him  even  as  he  fhall  fay  unto  thee."  Je 
remiah  joined  himfelf  afterwards  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  went 
about  prQphefying  for  him  againft  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
marched  to  the  relief  of  JerufaJem  while  it  was  befieged.  Thus 
much  for  another  of  the  lying  prophets,  and  the  book  that 
bears  his  name. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  treating  of  the  books  af- 
cribed  to  Ifaiah  and  Jeremiah,  becaufe  thofe  two  are  fpoken  of 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles,  which  the  others  are 
not.  The  remainder  of  the  books  afcribed  to  the  men  called 
prophets,  I  (hall  not  trouble  myfelf  much  about,  but  take  them 
collectively  into  the  obfervations  1  fhall  offer  on  the  character 
of  the  men  ftiled  prophets. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  dge  of  Reafony  I  have  faid  that  the 
word  prophet  was  the  Bible-word  for  poet,  and  that  the  flights 
and  metaphors  of  the  Jewifh  poets  have  been  foolifhly  erected 
into  what  are  now  called  prophecies.     I  am  fufficiently  juftified 
in  this  opinion,  not  only  becaufe  the  books  called  the  prophecies 
are  written  in  poetical  language,  but  becaufe  there  is  no  word 
in  the  Bible,  except  it  be  the  word  prophet,  that  defcribes  what 
we  mean  by  a  poet.     I  have  alfo  faid,  that  the  word  fignified  a 
performer  upon  mufical  inftruments,  of  which   I  have  given 
fome  inftances;  fuch  as  that  of  a  company  of  prophets,  pro- 
phefying  with  pfalteries,  with  tabrets,  with  pipes,  with  harps, 
&c.  and  that  Saul  prophefied  with  them,  i  Sam.  chap.  x.  ver.  5. 
It  appears  from  this  pafTage,  and  from  other  parts  in  the  book 
of  Samuel,  that  the  word  prophet  was  confined  tofignify  poetry 
and  mufic  ;  for  the  perfon,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  vifionary 
infight  into  concealed  things,  was  not  a  prophet,  but  a  feer*t 
I  Sam.  chap.  ix.  ver.  9  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  word  feer 
Went  out  of  ufe,  (which  moft  probably  was,  when  Saul  ba- 
niftied  thofe  he  called  wizards),  that  the  profelfion  of  the  feer, 
or  the   art    of  feeing,   became   incorporated    into   the  word 
prophet. 

According  to  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word  prophet  and 
prophefying,  it  fignifies  foretelling  events  to  a  great  diftance. 
of  time  ;  and  it  became  neceflary  to  the  inventors  of  the  gof- 
pel  to  give  it  this  latitude  of  meaning,  in  order  to  apply,  or  to 
ftretch  what  they  call  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  to 
the  times  of  the  New.  But  according  to  the  Old  Teftament, 
the  prophefying  of  the  feer,  and  afterwards  of  the  prophet,  fo 

*  I  know  not  what  is  the  Hebrew  word  that  correfponds  to  the  word  feer  in 
Englifh;  but  I  obferve  it  is  tranflated  into  French  by  La  Voyant,  from  the  verb 
vcir  to  fse,  and  which  means  the  perkm  who/w,  or  the  ieei;.  '; 
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far  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  feer  was  incorporated  into  that 
of  prophet,  had  reference  only  to  things  of  the  time  then  paf- 
fing,  or  very  clofely  connected  with  it;  fuch  as  the  event  of  a 
battle  they  were  going  to  engage  in,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  any 
cnterprize  they  were  going  to  undertake,  or  of  any  circumftance 
then  pending,  or  of  any  difficulty  they  were  then  in  ;  all  of 
which  had  immediate  reference  to  themfelves,  (as  in  the  cafe 
already  mentioned  of  Ahaz  and  Ifaiah  with  refpect  to  the  ex- 
prefiion,  (Behold  a  virgin  Jhall  conceive^  and  bear  afon^)  and  not 
to  any  diftant  future  time.  It  was  that  kind  of  prophefying, 
that  correfponds  to  what  we  call  fortune- telling;  fuch  as  caft- 
ing  nativities,  predicting  riches,  fortunate  or  unfortunate  mar 
riages,  conjuring  for  loft  goods,  &c.  and  it  is  the  fraud  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  not  that  of  the  Jews,  and  the  ignorance  and 
the  fuperftition  of  modern,  not  that  of  ancient  times,  that 
elevated  thofe  poetical  —  mufical  —  conjuring  —  dreaming  — 
ftrolling  gentry,  into  the  rank  they  have  fince  had. 

But  befides  this  general  character  of  all  the  prophets,  they 
had  alfo  a  particular  character.  They  were  in  parties,  and  they 
prophefied  for,  or  againft,  according  to  the  party  they  were 
with,  as  the  poetical  and  political  writers  of  the  prefent  day 
write  in  defence  of  the  party  they  allbciate  with,  againft  the 
other. 

After  the  Jews  were  divided  into  two  nations,  that  of  Judah 
and  that  of  Ifrael,  each  party  had  it's  prophets,  who  abufed 
and  accufed  each  other  of  being  falfe  prophets,  lying  prophets, 
impbftors,  &c. 

The  prophets  of  the  party  of  Judah  prophefied  againft  the 
prophets  of  the  party  of  Ifrael ;  and  thofe  of  the  party  of  Ifrael 
againft  thofe  of  Judah.  This  party  prophefying  {hewed  itfelf 
immediately  on  the  feparation  under  the  firft  two  rival  kings  Re- 
hoboam  and  Jeroboam.  The  prophet  that  curfed,  or  prophefied 
againft  the  altar  that  Jeroboam  had  built  in  Bethel,  was  of 
the  party  of  Judah,  where  Rehoboam  was  king ;  and  he  was 
way-laid  on  his  return  home  by  a  prophet  of  the  party  of  Ifrael, 
who  faid  unto  him,  (i  Kings,  crrap.  x,)  '*  Art  thou  the  man 
of  God  that  came  from  Judah?  and  he  faid ^  1  am"  Then  the 
prophet  of  the  party  of  Ifrael  faid  to  him,  "  I  am  a  prophet  a/fa  . 
as  thou  arty  (fignifying  of  Judah)  and  an  Angel  fpake  unto  me  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord^  jaying,  Bring  him  back  with  thee  unto  thine 
houfe,  that  he  may  eat  bread  and  drink  water  :  but^  fays  the  i8th 
verfe,  he  lied  unto  him."  The  event,  however,  according  to  the 
ftory,  is,  that  the  prophet  of  Judah  never  got  back  to  Judah; 
for  he  was  found  dead  on  the  road  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
prophet  of  Ifrael,  who  no  doubt  was  called  a  true  prophet  by 
his  own  party,  and  the  prophet  of  Judah  a  lying  prophet,  ' 
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In  the  third  chapter  of  the  fecond  of  kings,  a  ftory  is  rela 
ted  of  prophefying,  or  conjuring,  that  (hews,  in  feveral  parti 
culars,  the  chara&er  of  a  prophet.  Jehofhaphat,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  Joram  king  of  Ifrael,  had  for  a  while  ceafed  their 
party  animofity,  and  entered  into  an  alliance;  and  thofe  two, 
together  with  the  king  of  Edom,  engaged  in  a  war  againft  the 
king  of  Moab.  After  uniting,  and  marching  their  armies,  the 
ftory  fays,  they  were  in  great  diftrefs  for  water,  upon  which 
Jehofhaphat  faid,  "  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord>  that 
we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him?  and  one  ofthefervants  of  the 
king  of  Ifrael  faid^  here  Is  Elijha.  (Elifha  was  of  the  party  of 
Jud  ah . )  And  Jehojhaphat  the  king  of  Judah  faid,  The  word  of  the 
Lord  is  with  hi?n."  The  ftory  then  fays,  that  thefe  three  kings 
went  down  to  Elifha;  and  when  Elifha  (who,  as  I  have  faid, 
was  a  Judahmite  prophet)  faw  the  king  of  Ifrael,  he  faid  unto 
him,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee^  get  ihee  to  the  prophets  of  thy 
father^  and  the  prophets  of  tby  mother.  Nay,  but  faid  the  king  of 
Ifrael)  the  Lord  hath  called  thefe  three  kings  together ,  to  deliver  them 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  MoabJ*  (meaning,  becaufe  of  the 
diftrefs  they  were  in  for  water);  upon  which  Elifha  faid,  "  As 
the  Lsrd  of  hojls  liveth^  before  whom  1  ftand^  furely,  were  it  not 
that  I  regard  the  prefcnce  of  Jehofiaphat,  king  of  Judah,  /  would 

•  not  look^  tawards  thee,  nor  fee  thee"     Here  is  all  the  venom  and 
vulgarity  of  a  party  prophet.     We  have  now  to  fee  the  per 
formance  or  manner  of  prophefying. 

Ver.  15,  Bring  me,  faid  Elifha,  a  mtnflrel;  and  it  came  to 
pafs,when  the  minflr el  played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him?*  Here  is  the  farce  of  the  conjurer.  Now  for  the  pro 
phecy  :  "  And  Elijha  faid,  (finging,  moft  probably,  to  the  tune 
he  was  play  ing,)  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  Make  this  valley  full  of 
ditches  "  which  was  juft  telling  them  what  every  countryman 
could  have  told  them,  without  either  fiddle  or  farce,  that  the 
way  to  get  water  was  to  dig  for  it. 

But  as  every  conjuror  is  not  famous  alike  for  the  fame 
thing,  fo  neither  were  thofe  prophets;  for  though  all  of  them 
at  leaft  thofe  I  have  fpoken  %of,  were  famous  for  lying,  fome  of 
them  excelled  in' curfing.  Elifha,  whom  I  have  juft  men 
tioned,  was  a  chief  in  this  branch  of  prophefying  :  it  was  he 
that  curfetf  the  forty- two  children  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
whom  the  two  /he-bears  came  and  devoured.  We  are  to  fup- 
pofe  that  thofe  children  were  of  the  party  of  Ifrael ;  but  as  thofe 
who  will  curfe  will  lie,  there  is  juft  as  much  credit  to  be 
given  to  this  ftory  of  Elifha's  two  ihe- bears,  as  there  is  to  that 

-  of  the  dragon  of  Wajitley,  of  whom  it  is  faid,. 
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Poor  children  three  devoured  he, 
f  That  co.uld  not  with  him  grapple; 
And  at  one  fup  he  eat  them  up, 
As  a  man  would  eat  an  apple. 

There  were  another  defcription  of  men  called  pjophets,  that 
amufed  themfelves  with  dreams  and  vifions  ;  but  whether  by 
night  or  by  day  we  know  not.  Thefe,  if  they  were  not  quite 
haTmlefs,  were  but  little  mifcbievous.  Of  this  clais  are 

EZEKIEL  and  DANIEL;  and  the  firft  queftion  upon  thole 
books,  as  upon  all  the  others,  is,  Are  they  genuine?  that  is-, 
were  they  written  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  ?  f  f 

Of  this  there  is  no  proof;  but  fo  far  as  my  own    opinioi 
goes,  I  aoi  more  inclined  to  believe  they  were,  than  that  they 
were  not,     My  reafons  for  this  opinion  are  as  follow:  tMrtt, 
Becaufe  thofe  books  do  not  contain  internal  evidence,  to  prove 
they  were  not  written   by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,   as  the  books 
afcribed  to  Mofes,  Jofhua,  Samuel,  &e.  &c.  prove  they  wer 
not  written  by  Moles,  Jofhua,  Samuel,  &c.  &c.        s 

Secondly,  Becaufe  they  were  not  written  till  after  the  tt 
bylonifh  captivity  began;  and  there  is  good  reafon  to  bfeli  ve, 
that  not  any  book  in  the  bible  was  written  before  that  period 
at  leaft  it  is  proveable,  from  the  books  themfelves,  as  I  hav< 
already  Ihewn,  that  they  were  not  written  till  after  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Jewifli  monarchy. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  the  manner  in  which  the  books  aicribec 
to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  are  written,  agrees  with  the  condition 
thefe  men  were  in  at  the  time  of  writing  them. 

Had   the  numerous  commentators  and    priefts,   who  have 
fooliflily  employed  or  wafted  their  time  in  pretending  to  e 
pound  and  unriddle  thofe  books,  been  carried   into  captivity, 
as  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were,  it  would  greatly  have  improved 
their  intellc^s,  in  comprehending  the  reafon  for  this  mod 
of  writing,  and  have  faved  them  the  trouble  of  racking  their 
invention,  as  they  have  done  to  no  purpofe;  for  they   would 
have  found  that  themfelves  would  be  obliged  to  write  whatever 
they  had  to  write,   refpeding  their   own  affairs,  or  thofe  c 
their  friends,  or  of  their  country,  in  a  concealed  manner,  as 
thofe  men  have  done. 

Thefe  two  books  differ  from  all  the  reft ;  for  it  is  only  thefe 
that  are  filled  with  accounts  of  dreams  and  vifions  ;  and  this 
difference  arofe  from  the  iituation  the  writers  were  in,  as  pn- 
foners  of  war,  or  prifoners  of  ftate,  in  a  foreign  country,  which 
obliged  them  to  convey  even  the  moft  trifling  information  to 
each  other,  and  all  their  political  projeds  or  opinions,  in  ob- 
fcure  and  metaphorical  terms.  They  pretend  to  have  dreamed 
dreams,  and  feen  vifions,  becaufe  it  was  unfafe  for  them  to 
fpeak  fods  or  plain  language.  We  ought,  however,  to  fup- 
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pofe,  that  the  perfons  to  vrhorn  they  wrote  underftood  what 
they  meant,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  any  body  elfe  fhould. 
But  thefe  bufy  commentators  and  priefts  have  been  puzzling 
their  wits  to  find  out  what  it  was  not  intended  they  fhould 
know,  and  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  carried  prifoners  to  Babylon,  un 
der  the  firft  captivity,  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  nine  years  be 
fore  the  fecond  captivity  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah.  The  Jews 
were  then  frill  numerous,  and  had  confiderable  force  at  Jeru 
falem  ;  and  as  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  men  in  thefituation 
of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  would  be  meditating  the  recovery  of 
their  country,  and  their  own  deliverance,  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  accounts  of  dreams  and  vifions,  with  which 
thefe  books  are  filled,  are  no  other  than  a  difguifed  mode  of 
correfpondence,  to  facilitate  thofe  objects  :  it  ferved  them  as 
a  cypher  or  fecret  alphabet.  If  they  are  not  this,  they  are 
tales,  reveries,  and  nonfenfe;  or  at  leaft  a  fanciful  way  of 
wearing  off  the  wearifomenefs  of  captivity:  but  the  prefump- 
tion  is,  they  are  the  former. 

Ezekiel  begins  his  book,  by  fpeaking  of  a  vifion  of  cherubim? 
and  of  a  vifion  of  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  which  he  fays  he  faw 
by  the  river  Chebar,  in  the  land  of  his  captivity,  'is  it  not 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  by  the  cherubims  he  meant  the  tem 
ple  at  Jerufalem,  where  they  had  figures  of  cherubims  ?  and 
by  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  (which  as  a  figure,  has  always 
been  underftood  to  fignify  political  contrivance,)  the  proje& 
or  means  of  recovering  Jerufalem  ?  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
book,  he  fuppofes  himfelf  tranfported  to  Jerufalem,  and  into 
the  temple  ;  and  he  refers  back  to  the  vifion  on  the  river  Che 
bar,  and  fays  chap,  xliii.  ver  3.,  that  this  laft  vifion  was 
like  the  vifion  on  the  river  Chebar;  which  indicates,  that 
thofe  pretended  dreams  and  vifions  had  for  their  object  the 
recovery  of  Jerufalem,  and  nothing  further. 

As  to  the  romantic  interpretations  and  applications,  wild 
as  the  dreams  and  vifions  they  undertake  to  explain,  which 
commentators  and  priefts  have  made  of  thofe  books,  that  of 
converting  them  into  things  which  they  call  prophecies,  and 
making  them  bend  to  times  and  circumftances,  as  far  remote 
even  as  the  prefent  day,  it  /hews  the  fraud,  or  the  extreme 
folly,  to  which  credulity  or  prieftcraft  can  go. 

Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fuppofe,  that 
men  fituated  as  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were,  whofe  country  was 
over-run,  and  in  thepoffeffion  of  the  enemy,  all  their  friendsand 
relations  in  captivity  abroad,  or  in  Ilaveryat  home,  or  maflacred, 
or  in  continual  danger  of  it;  fcarcely  any  thing,  I  fay,  can  be 
more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  men  ihouid  find  nothing 
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to  do,  but  that  of  employing  their  time  and  their  thoughts 
about  what  was  to  happen  to  other  nations  a  thoufand,  or  two 
thoufand  years  after  they  were  dead;  at  the  fame  time  norhing 
more  natural  than  that  they  ftiould  meditate  the  recovery  of  Je- 
rufalem,  and  their  own  deliverance  ;  and  that  this  was  theible 
object  of  all  the  obfcure  and  apparently  frantic  writing  con 
tained  in  thofe  books. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  mode  of  writing  ufed  in  thofe  two  books 
being  forced  by  neceliity,  and  not  adopted  by  choice,  is  not 
irrational;  but  if  we  are  to  ufe  the  books  as  prophecies,  they 
are  falfe.  In  the  29th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  fpeaking  of  Egypt, 
it  is  faid,  ver.  j  j.  "No  foot  ofnianjhallpafs  through  it,  nor  fast  of 
beaftjball  pafs  through  it-,  neither  Jhalllt  be  inhabited  for  forty 
years"  This  is  what  never  came  to  pafs,  and  confequently  it 
is  falfe,  as  all  the  books  I  have  already  reviewed  are.  I  here 
clofe  this  part  of  the  fubject. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon^  I  have  fpoken  of 
Jonah,  and  of  the  ftoryof  him  and  the  whale.  A  fit  ftory  for 
ridicule,  if  it  was  written  to  be  believed  ;  or  of  laughter,  if  it 
was  intended  to  try  what  credulity  could  fwallow;  for  if  it 
could  fwallow  Jonah  and  the  whale,  it  could  fivallow  any  thino-. 

But,  as  is  already  fhewn  in  the  obfervations  on 'the  book  oV 
Job  and  of  Proverbs,  it  is  not  always  certain  which  of  the 
books  in  the  Bible,  are  originally  Hebrew,  or  only  inflations 
from  books  of  the  Gentiles  into  Hebrew  ;  and  as  the  book  of 
Jonah,  fofar  from  treating  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  fays  no- 
thing  upon  that  fubjecr.,  but  treats  altogether  of  the  Gentiles, 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  book  of  the  Gentiles,  than  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  that  it  has  been  written  as  a  fable,  to  expofe  the 
nonienfe,  and  fatyrize  the  vicious  and  malignant  character  of  a 
Bible-prophet,  or  a  predicting  prieft. 

Jonah  is  reprefented,  firft,  as  a  difobedient  prophet,  runnino- 
away  from  his  miffion,  aud  taking  ihelter  aboard  a  veflel  of  the 
Gentiles,  bound  from  Joppa  to  Tarftiifh  ;  as  if  he  ignorantly 
fuppofed,  by  fuch  a  paltry  contrivance,  he  could  hide  himfelf 
where  God  could  not  find  him.  The  vefTel  is  overtaken  by  a 
ftorm  at  fea  ;  and  the  mariners  all  of  whom  are  Gentiles  be 
lieving  it  to  be  a  judgment,  on  account  of  fome  one  on  board 
who  had  committed  a  crime,  agreed  to  caft  lots,  to  difcover 
the  offender,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  But,  before  this, 
they  had  caft  all  their  wares  and  merchandize  over-board  to 
lighten  the  veflel,  while  Jonah,  like  a  ftupid  fellow  wasVaft 
afleep  in  the  hold. 

After  the  lot  had  defignated  Jonah  to  be  the  offender,  they 
quettioned  him  to  know  who,  and  what  he  war  ?  ann  he  told 
them  be  was  an  Hebrew  $  and  the  ftory  implies,  that  he  confcffed 

himfelf 
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himfelf  to  be  guilty.  But  thefe  Gentiles,  inftead  of  facrificing 
him  at  once,  without  pity  or  mercy,  as  a  company  of  Bible- 
prophets  or  priefts  would  have  done  by  a  Gentile  in  the  fame 
cafe  ;  and  as  it  is  related,  Samuel  had  done  by  Agag,  and  Mo- 
fesby  the  women  and  children;  they  endeavoured  to  fave  him, 
though  at  the  rifk  of  their  own  lives:  for  the  account  fays, 
*•  Neverihekfs  (that  is,  though  Jonah  was  a  Jew,  and  a  foreign 
er,  and  the  caufe  of  all  their  misfortunes,  and  the  lofs  of  their 
cargo,)  the  men  rowed  hard  to  bring  the  boat  to  land^  but  they  could 
not,  for  thejea  wrought  ^  and  was  tempeftuous  again/I  them"  Still, 
however,  they  were  unwilling  to  put  the  fate  of  the  lot  into 
execution,  and  they  cried,  fays  the  account,  unto  the  Lord, 
faying,  "  IVebefeech  thee^  O  Lord^  let  us  not  perijh  for  this  mans 
life^  and  lay  not  upon  us  innocent  blood',  for  thou^  O  Lord)  haft  done 
asitpleafed  thee"  Meaning  thereby,  that  they  did  not  prefume 
to  judge  Jonah  guilty,  fmce  that  he  might  be  innocent;  but 
that  they  confidered  the  lot  that  had  fallen  upon  him  as  a 
decree  of  God,  or  as  it  p leafed  God.  The  addrefs  of  this  prayer 
fhews  that  the  Gentiles  worfhipped  one  Suprejne  Being^  and  that 
they  were  not  idolaters,  as  the  Jews  reprefented  them  to  be. 
But  the  ftorm  ftill  continuing,  and  the  danger  encreafing,  they 
put  the  fate  of  the  lot  into  execution,  and  caft  Jonah  into  the 
fea;  where,  according  to  the  ftory,  a  great  fifli  iwallowed  him 
up  whole  and  alive  ! 

We  have  now  to  confidef  Jonah  fecurely  houfed  from  the 
ftorm  in  the  fifii's  belly.  Here  we  are  told  that  he  prayed ;  but 
the  prayer  is  a  made-up  prayer,  taken  from  various  parts  of  the 
Pfalms,  without  conne6tion  or  confiftency,  and  adapted  to  the 
diftrefs,  but  not  at  all  to  the  condition  that  Jonah  was  in.  It 
is  fuch  a  prayer  as  a  Gentile  who  might  know  fomething  of 
the  Pfalms,  could  copy  out  for  him.  This  circumftance  alone, 
were  there  no  other,  is  fufficient  to  indicate  that  the  whole 
is  a  made-up  ftory.  The  prayer,  however,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe,  and  the  ftory  goes  on,  (taking-off,  at 
the  fame  time  the  cant  language  of  a  Bible-prophet,)  faying, 
**  The  Lordfpake  unto  the  fi/h,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon 
dry  land." 

Jonah  then  received  a  fecond  miffion  to  Nineveh,  with 
which  he  fets  out ;  and  we  have  now  to  confider  him  as  a 
preacher.  The  diftrefs  he  is  reprefented  to  have  fufFered,  the 
remembrajjce  of  his  own  difobedience  as  the  caufe  of  it,  and 
the  miraculous  efcape  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  had,  were  fuf- 
ficient,  one  would  conceive,  to  have  imprefled  him  with  fym- 
pathy  and  benevolence  ui  the  execution  of  his  miffion  ;  but 
instead  gf  this,  he  enters  the  city  with  a  denunciation  and 

malediction 
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malediaion  in  his  mouth,   crying,  "  Yet  forty  days*  und  M- 
neveb  Jhallbe  overtbroivn" 

We  have  now  to  confider  this  fuppofed  miffionary  in  thelaft 
act  of  his  miflion;  and  here  it  is  that  the  malevolent  fpirit  of 
a  Bible-prophetj  or  of  a  predifting  prieft,  appears  in  all  that 
blackncfs  of  character,  that  men  afcribe  to  the  being  they  call 
the  devil. 

Havina  publiflied  his  prediaions,  he  withdrew,  fays  the  ftorft 
to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city.— But  for  what?  not  to  contem 
plate  in  retirement  the  mercy  of  his  Creator  to  himfelf,  or  to 
others,  but  to  wait,  with  malignant  impatience,  the  definition 
of  Nineveh.  It  came  to  pafs,  however,  as  the  flory  relates* 
that  the  Ninevites  reformed,  and  that  God,  according  to  the 
Bible  phrafe,  repented  him  of  the  evil  he  had  fajd  he  would  dp 
unto  them,  and  did  it  not.  This,  faith  tne  firft  verfe  of  the 
laft  chapter,  difpleaftd  Jonah  exceedingly,  an  I  he  was  very  angry. 
His  obdurate  heart  would  rather  that  all  Nineveh  fhould  be 
deftroyed,  and  every  foul>  young  and  old,  perifhjn  its  ruins 
than  that  his  prediction  fhould  not  be  fulfilled*  To  expofe  the 
charader  of  a  prophet  ftill  more,  a  gourd  is  made  to  grow  up 
in  the  night,  that  promifes  him  an  agreeable  {he.t'-r  from  the 
heat  of  tne  lun,  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  retired  5  and  the 
Eext  morning  it  dies. 

Here  the  rage  of  Ihe  prophet  becomes  exceflive,  and  he  is 
ready  to  deitroy  himfelf.  "  It  is  letter  faid  he,  for  me  to  die 
than  to  live:'  This  brings  on  a  fuppofed  expostulation  between 
the  Almighty  and  the  prophet;  in  which  the  former  fays> 
"  Doji  thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the  °ourd  ?  And  Jonah  Jald^  I  do 
well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death.  Then  fold  the  Lord,  Thou  ha/1 
had  pity  on  the  gourd,  for  which  thou  hafl  not  laboured,  neither 
made/I  it  to  grow,  which  came  up  in  anight,  and  periled  in  a  night ; 
and  JhouLi  not  If  pare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  in  which  are  more 
than  thrcefcore  tboujandperfens^  that  canmt  dijcern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left  ?  c 

-  Here  is  both  the  winding  up  of  the  fatire5  and  the  moral  Oi 
the  fable.  As  a  fatire  it  ftrikes  againft  the  charade*  of  all 
Bible-prophets,  and  againft  all  the  indifcriminate  judgments 
upon  men,  women,  and  children,  with  which  this  lying  book 
the  bible  is  crowded  5  fuch  as  Noah's  flood,  the  deftrudttort  of 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  extirpation  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  even  to  fuckling  infants,  and  women  with  child,  be- 
caufe  the  fame  region,  that  there  are  more  than  threefcore  thou- 
[andperfons  that  cannot  dlfcern  between  their  right  hand,^  and  tlmr 
left,  meaning  young  children:  applies  to  all  their  cafes.  It 
iatirizes  alfo  the  fuppofed  partiality  of  the  Creator  for  one  na 
tion  more  than  for  another.  A 
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"  As  a  meral,  it  preaches  againft  the  malevolent  fpirit  of  pre 
diction  ;  for  as  certainly  as  a  man  predicts  ill,  he  becomes  in 
clined  to  wifh  it.  The  pride  of  having  his  judgment  right, 
hardens  his  heart,  till  at  laft  he  beholds  with  fatisfaction,  or 
fees  with  difappoiritment,  the  accomplifhment  or  the  failure  of 
his  predictions.  This  book  ends  with  the  fame  kind  of  ftrong 
and  well-directed  point  againft  prophets,  prophecies,  and  in- 
difcriminatc  judgments,  as  the  chapter  that  Benjamin  Frank 
lin  made  for  the  Bible,  about  Abraham  and  the  ftranger,  ends 
againft  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  religious  psrfecutions.  Thus 
much  for  the  book  of  Jonah. 

Of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  are  ealled  prophe 
cies,  I  have  fpoken  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Rev/on,  and 
already  in  this;  where  I  have  faid  that  the  word  prophetic 
the  Bible-word  for  poet ;  and  that  the  flights  and  metaphors  of 
ihofe  poets,  many  of  which  are  become  obfcure  by  the  lapfe 
of  time  and  the  change  of  circumftances  have  been  ridicu- 
loufly  erected  into  things,  called  prophecies,  and  applied  to 
purpofes  the  writers  never  thought  of.  When  a  prieft  quotes 
any  of  thofe  paffages,  he  unriddles  it  agreeably  to  his  own 
views,  and  impofes  that  explanation  upon  his  congregation  as 
the  meaning  of  the  writer.  Thewbore  of  Babylon  has  been  the 
common  whore  of  all  the  prieft*,  and  each  has  accufed  the 
other  of  keeping  the  ftrumpet :  ib  well  do  they  agree  in  their 
explanations. 

There  now  remains  only  a  few  books,  which  they  call  the 
books  of  the  lefier  prophets  ;  and  as  I  have  already  (hewn  that 
the  greater  are  importers,  it  would  be  cowardice  to  difturb  the 
repofe  of  the  little  ones.  Let  them  ileep  then,  in  the  arms  of 
their  nurfes,  the  priefts,  and  both  be  forgotten  together. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible,  as  a  man  would  go 
through  a  wood  with  an  axe  on  his  (boulder,  and  fell  trees* 
Here  they  lie  ;  and  the  prieft?,  if  they  can,  may  replant  them* 
They  may,  perhaps,  ftick  them  in  the  ground,  but  they  will 
never  make  them  grow. — I  pafs  OR  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


The  New  Teftament,  they  tell  us,  is  founded  upon  the  pro 
phecies  of  the  Old  *  if  fo,  it  rnuft  follow  the  fate  of  its  foun 
dation. 

As  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  a  women  (hould  be  with 
child  before  (he  was  married,  and  that  the  fen  (he  might  bring 

forth 
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forth  fhould  be  executed,  even  unjuftly  ;  I  fee  no  reafon  for 
not  believing  that  fuch  a  woman  as  Mary,  and  fuch  a  man  as 
Jofeph,  and  Jefus  exifted  ;  iheir  mere  exiftence  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  about  which  there  is  no  ground,  either  to  believe, 
or  to  difbelieve,  and  which  comes  under  the  common  head  of, 
It  may  be  fa  •>  and  what  then  ?  The  probability,  however,  is, 
that  there  were  fuch  perfons,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  refembled  them 
•in  part  of  the  circumftances,  becaufe  almoft  all  romantic  fto~ 
ries  have  been  fuggefted  by  fome  actual  circumftance ;  as  the 
adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  not  a  word  of  which  is  true, 
were  fuggefted  by  the  cafe  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 

It  is  not  then  the  exiftence,  or  the  non-exiftence,  of  the 
perfons  that  I  trouble  myfelf  about ;  it  is  the  fable  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  as  told  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  wild  and  vi- 
fionary  doctrine  raifed  thereon,  againft  which  I  contend.  The 
ftory,  taking  it  as  it  is  told,  is  blafphemoufly  obfcene.  ^  It 
gives  an  account  of  a  young  woman  engaged  to  be  married^ 
and  while  under  this  engagement  fhe  is,  to  fpeak  plain  lan 
guage,  debauched  by  a  ghoft,  under  the  impious  pretence, 
(Luke,  chap,,  i.  ver.  35,)  that  "  the  Holy  Gboftjhall  corn's  upon 
ibae,  and  the  power  of  the  Highefl  Jhall  overjhadow  tbee9  Not- 
withftanding  which  Jofeph  afterwards  marries  hter,  cohabits 
with  her  as  ills  wife,  and  in  his  turn  rivals  the  ghoft.  This, 
is  putting  the  ftory  into  intelligible  language,  and  when  told 
in  this  manner,  there  is  not  a  prieft  but  muft  be  afhamed  to 
©wn  it  *. 

Obfcenity  in  matters  of  faith,  however  wrapped  up,  is  al 
ways  a  token  of  fable  and  impofture;  for  it  is  necefTary  to  our 
icrious  belief  in  God,  that  we  do  not  connect  it  with  ftories 
that  run,  as  this  does,  into  ludicrous  interpretations.  This 
ftory  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  the  fame  kind  of  ftory  as  that  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  or  Jupiter  and  Europa,  or  any  of  the 
amorous  adventures  of  Jupiter ;  and  fhews,  as  is  already  ftated 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon,  that  the  Chriftian  faith 
is  built  upon  the  heathen  mythology. 

As  the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  New  Teftament,  fo  far  as  con 
cerns  Jefus  Chrift,  are  confined  to  a  very  Ihort  fpace  of  time, 
lefs  than  two  years,  and  all  within  the  fame  country,  and  near 
ly  to  the  fame  fpot,  the  difcordance  of  time,  place,  and  circum 
ftance,  which  detects  the  fallacy  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  proves  them  to  be  impofitions,  cannot  be  ex 
pected  to  be  found  here  in  the  fame  abundance.  The  New 
Teftament,  compared  with  the  Old,  is  like  a  farce  of  one  act 

*  Mary,  the  fuppofed  virgin  mother  of  Jefus,  had  fcvcral  other  children,  foas 
and  daughters.  See  Matt,  cfcap.  xiii.  ver.  55,  56. 
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in  which  there  is  not  room  for  very  numerous  violations  of 
the  unities.  There  are,  however,  fome  glaring  contradictions, 
which,  exclufive  of  the  fallacy  of  the  pretended  prophecies, 
are  fufficient  to  fhew  the  ftory  of  Jefus  Chrift  to  be  falfe. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  pofition  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
firft,  that  the  agreement  of  all  the  parts  of  a  ftory  does  not 
prove  that  ftory  to  be  true,  becaufe  the  parts  may  agree,  and  the 
whole  may  be  falfe;  fecondly,  that  the  dlf agreement  of  the  parts 
of  a  ftory  proves  the  whole  cannot  be  true.  The  agreement 
<3oes  not  prove  truth,  but  the  difagreement  proves  falihood 
positively. 

The  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  contained  in  the  four  books 
afcribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The  firft 
chapter  of  Matthew  begins  with  giving  a  genealogy  of  Jefus 
Chrift;  and  in  the  third  chapter  of  Luke,  there  is  alfo  given 
a  genealogy  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Did  thefe  two  agree,  it  would 
not  prove  the  genealogy  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  might,  rtever- 
thelefs  be  a  fabrication;  but  as  they  contradidt  each  other 
in  every  particular,  it  proves  falfhood  abfolutely  If  Mat 
thew  fpeak  truth,  Luke  fpeaks  falfliood;  and  if  Lu  ke  fpealc 
truth,  Matthew  fpeaks  falfhood  :  and  as  there  is  no  authority 
for  believing  one  more  than  the  other,  there  is  no  authority 
for  believing  either;  and  if  they  cannot  be  believed,  even 
in  the  very  firft  thing  they  fay,  and  fet  out  to  prove,  they  arc 
not  entitled  to  be  believed  in  any  thing  they  fay  afterwards. 
Truth  is  an  uniform  thing;  and  as  to  infpiration  and  revela 
tion,  were  we  to  admit  it,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  it  can  be 
contradictory.  Either  then  the  men  called  apoftles  were  im- 
pofters,  or  the  books  afcribed  to  them  have  been  written  by 
other  perfons,  and  fathered  upon  them,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
OJd  Teftament. 

The  book  of  Matthew  gives,  chap.  I.  yer.  6,  a  genealogy 
by  name  from  David,  up,  through  Jofeph,  the  hufband  of 
Mary,  to  Chrift;  and  makes  there  to  to  be  twenty-eight  ge 
nerations.  The  book  of  Luke  gives  alfo  a  genealogy  by  name 
from  Chrift,  through  Jofeph  the  hufband  of  Mary,  down  to 
David,  and  makes  there  to  ^forty-three  generations  ;  befides 
"which,  there  is  only  the  two  names  of  David  and  Jofeph 
that  are  alike  in  the  two  lifts.  I  here  infert  both  genealogical 
lifts,  and  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity  and  comparifon,  have 
placed  rhem  both  in  the  fame  direction,  that  is,  from  Jofeph 

to  David. 
Gentalogy  according  to  Genealogy  according  to. 

Matthevy.  Luke. 

Chrift.  Chrift. 

2  Jofepfy  2  Jofeph 

Genealogy 
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Genealogy,  according  to 
Matthew. 

3  Jacob 

4  Matthan 
Eleazer 
Eliud 
Achim 

8  Sadoc 

9  Azor 
jo  Eliakim 
ji  Abiud 

12  Zorobabel 

13  Salathiel 

14  Jechonias 

15  Jofias 

1 6  Amon 

17  ManafTes 

1 8  Ezekias 

19  Achaz 

20  Joatham 

21  Ozias 

22  Joram 

23  Jofaphat 

24  Afa 

25  Abia 

26  Roboam 

27  Solomon 

28  David* 


Genealogy,  according  to 
Luke, 

3  Heli 

4  Matthat 

5  Levi 

6  Melchi 

7  Janna 

8  Jofeph 

9  Mattathias 

10  Amos 

11  Naum 

12  Efli 


14  Maath 

15  Mattathias 

1 6  Semei 

17  Jofeph 
j8  Juda 

19  Joanna 

20  Rhefa 

21  Zorobabel 

22  Salathiel 

23  Neri 

24  Melchi 

25  Addi 
a6  Cofarn 

27  Elmodam 

28  Er 

29  Jofe 

30  Eliezer 

31  Jorim. 

32  Matthat 

33  Levi 

34  Simeon 

35  Juda, 

36  Jofeph 

37  Jonan 

38  Eliakim 

39  Melea 

40  Menan 

41  Mattatha 

42  Nathan, 

43  David 


Now, 

*  From  the  birth  of  David  to?  the  birth  of  Chrift  is  upwards  of  1080  years  ; 
^inas  the  lifetime  of  Chrift  is  knot  ipclwded,  there  are  but  27  full  generations. 
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Now,  if  thefe  men,  Matthew  and  Luke,  fet  out  with  a  falf- 
hood  between  them  (as  thefe  two  accounts  fhew  they  do)  in 
the  very  commencement  of  their  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  of 
who,  and  of  what  he  was,  what  authority  (as  I  have  before 
afked)  is  there  left  for  believing  the  ftrange  things  they  tell  us 
afterwards?  If  they  cannot  be  believed  in  their  account  of  his 
natural  genealogy,  how  are  we  to  believe  them,  when  they  tell 
vis,  he  was  the  fon  of  God,  begotten  by  a  ghoft ;  and  that  an 
angel  announced  this  in  fecret  to  his  mother  ?  If  they  lied  in 
one  genealogy,  why  are  we  to  believe  them  in  the  other  ?  If 
his  natural  genealogy  be  manufactured,  which  it  certainly  is, 
why  are  we  not  to  fuppofe,  that  his  celeftiaJ  genealogy  is  ma 
nufactured  alfo;  and  that  the  whole  is  fabulous?  Can  any 
man  of  ferious  reflection  hazard  his  future  happinefs  upon  the 
belief  of  a  ftory  naturally  impoflible;  repugnant  to  every  idea 
of  decency  ;  and  related  by  perfons  already  detected  of  falf- 
hood  ?  Is  it  not  more  fafe,  that  we  flop  ourfelves  at  the  plain, 
pure,  and  unmixed  belief  of  one  God,  which  is  deifm,  than 
,  that  we  commit  ourfelves  on  an  ocean  of  improbable,  irra 
tional,  indecent.,  and  contradictory  tales? 

The  firft  que$ion,  however,  upon  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  as  upon  thofe  of:  the  Old,  is,  are  they  genuine  ? 
were  they  written  by  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed? 
for  it  is  upon  this  ground  only,  that  the  ftrange  things  related 
therein  have  been  credited.  Upon  this  point,  there  is  no  dire  ft 
$r  oof,  for*  or  againji -y  and  all  that  this  ftate  of  a  cafe  proves, 
is  doubtfulnefs ;  and  doubtfulnefs  is  the  oppofite  of  belief. 
The  ftate,  therefore,  that  the  books  are  in,  proves  sgainft 
themfelves  as  far  as  this  kind  of  proof  can  go. 

But,  exclufive  of  this,  the  prefumption  is,  that  the  books 
called  theEvangelifts,  and  afcribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  were  not  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John ;  and  that  they  are  impofitions.  The  difordered  ftate  of  the 
hiftory  in  thefe  four  books,  the  filcnce  of  one  book  upon  mat 
ters  related  in  the  other,  and  thedifagreement  that  is  to  be  found 
among  them,  implies,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  fome 
unconnected  individuals,  many  years  after  the  things  they  pre- 

To  find  therefore  the  average  age  of  each  perfon  mentioned  in  the  lift  at  the  time  his 
firft  fon  was  born,  it  is  only  rieceffary  to  divide  1080  by  27,  which  gives  40  years 
for  each  perfon.  As  the  life-time  of  man  was  then  but  of  the  fame  extent  it  is  now 
it  is  an  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  that  -27  following  generations  fhould  all  be  old  ba- 
«helors  before,  they  married!  and  the  inorefo  when  we  are  told  that  Solomon,  the 
next  in  fuccefiion  to  David,  had  ahotife  full  of  Wives  and  Miftreifes,  before  he 
was  j.i  Years  of  Age.  So  far  from  this  genealogy  being  a  folcmn  truth  it  is  not 
^ven  a  rea Tenable  lie.  The  lift  of  Lake  gives  about  36  years  for  the  average  age, 
and  fhis  is  too  much. 

tend 
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tend  to  relate,  each  of  whom  made  his  own  legend  ;  and  not 
the  writings  of  men  living  intimately  together,  as  the  men 
called  apoftles  are  fuppofed  to  have  done  :  in  fine,  that  they 
have  been  manufactured,  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
have  been,  by  other  perfons,  than  thofe,  whofe  names  they 

The  ftory  of  the  angel,  announcing,  what  the  church  calls 
the  immaculate  conception^  is  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
books  afcribed  to  Mark,  and  John  ;and  is  differently  related  in 
Matthew  and  Luke.  The  former  fays,  the  angel  appeared  to 
Jofeph;  the  latter  fays,  it  was  to  Mary;  but  either  Jofeph  or 
Mary  was  the  worft  evidence  that  could  have  been  thought 
of;  for  it  was  others  that  Ihould  have  teftified  for  them,  and  not 
they  for  themfelves. v  Were  any  girl  that  is  now  with  child  to 
fay,  and  even  to  fwear  it,  that  fhe  was  gotten  with  child  by  a 
Shoft,  and  that  an  angel  told  her  fo,  would  fhe  be  believed? 
Certainly  {he  would  not.  Why  then  are  we  to  believe  the  fame 
thins:  of  another  girl  whom  we  never  faw>  told  by  nobody 
knows  who,  nor  when,  nor  where?  How  ftrange  and  incon- 
fiftent  is  it,  that  the  fame  circurnftances  that  would  weaken 
the  belief  even  of  a  probable  ftory,  fhould  be  given  as  a  motive 
for  believing  this  one  that  has,  upon  the  face  of  it,  every  token 
of  abfolute  impoffibility,  and  impofture. 

The  ftory  of  Herod  deltroying  all  the  children  under  two 
years  old,  belongs  altogether  to  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Mat 
thew  :  not  one  of  the  reft  mentions  any  thing  about  it.  Had 
fuch  a  circumftance  been  true,  the  univerfality  of  it  muft 
have  made  it  known  to  all  the  writers;  and  the  thing  would 
have  been  too  ftriking,  to  have  been  omitted  by  any.  This 
writer  tells  us,  that  Jefus  efcaped  this  fiaughter,  becaufe 
Jofeph  and  Mary  were  warned  by  an  angel,  to  flee  with  him 
into  Egypt;,  but  he  forgot  to  make  proviilon  for  John,  who 
was  then  under  two  years  of  age.  John,  however,  who  ftaid 
behind,  fared  as  well  as  Jefus,  who -fled  3  and  therefore  the  fiery 
circurnftantially  belies  itfelf. 

Not  any  two  of  thofe  writers  agree  in  reciting,  exaftly  in  the 
fame  words,  the  written  infcription,  ihort  as  it  is,  which  they 
tell  us,  was  put  over  Chrift  when  he  was  crucified  :  and  be- 
fides  this,  Murk  fays,  He  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour  (nine 
in  the  morning)  and  John  fays,  it  was  the  fixth  hour  (twelve 
at  noon*. ); 

*  According  to  John,  the  fcntcncc  was  not  paffcd  till  about  the  fixth  hour  (noon) 
and  conicquently,  the  execution  could  not  be  till  the  afternoon  ;  but  Mark,  lays  ex- 
prcfsly,  that  he  was  crucified  at  t!is  third  hoar,  (nine  Hi  the  morning)  chap.  xv. 
*«.  z5.  Jok»,  chaj>»  xix.  v«r.  14, 
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The  infcription  is  thus  ftated  in  thofe  books. 

Matthew This  is  Jefus  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

Mark  — The  kins;  of  the  Jews* 

Luke -—  This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

John Jefus  of  N  azareth  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

We  may  infer  from  thefe  circumftances,  trivial  as  they  are, 
that  thofe  writers,  whoever  they  were,  and  in  whatever  time 
they  lived,  were  not  prefent  at  the  fcene.  The  only  one  of  the 
men,  called  apoftles,  who  appears  to  have  been  near  to  the  fpot, 
was  Peter ;  and  when  he  was  accufed  of  being  one  of  Jefus's 
followers,  it  is  faid  (Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  74,)  "  Then 
Peter  began  to  curfe  and  to  fwear,  faying,  I  know  not  the  man  :"  yet 
•we  are  now  called  upon  to  believe  the  fame  Peter,  convi&ed, 
by  their  own  account,  of  perjury.  For  what  reafon,  or  on 
what  authority.,  fhoulc!  we  do  this  ? 

The  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  circumftances,  that  they 
tell  us  attended  the  crucifixion,  are  differently  related  in  thofe 
four  books. 

The  book  afcribed  to  Matthew  fays,  "  There  was  darknefs 
ever  all  the  land^  from  the  fixih  hour  unto  the  ninth  hour — that  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — that 
there  was  an  earthquake — that  the  t  ocks  rent — that  the  graves  opened, 
that  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  faints  that  Jlept,  arofe,  and  came  out  of 
their  graves  after  the  refurreflion>  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and 
appeared  unto  many"  Such  is  the  account  which  this  dafhing 
writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  gives ;  but  in  which  he  is  not 
fupported  by  the  writers  of  the  other  books. 

The  writer  of  the  book  afcribed  to  Mark,  in  detailing  the 
circumftance^s  of  the  crucifixion,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
earthquake,  nor  of  the  rocks  rending,  nor  of  the  graves  open 
ing,  nor  of  the  dead  men  walking  out.  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Luke  is  filent  alfo  upon  the  fame  points.  And  as  to 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  John,  though  he  details  all  ihe  cir 
cumftances  of  the  crucifixion  down  to  the  burial  of  Chrift,  he 
fays  nothing  about  either  the  darknefs — the  veil  of  the  tem 
ple — the  earthquake — the  rocks — the  graves  —  nor  the  dead 
men. 

Now  if  it  had  been  true,  that  thefe  things  had  happened  ; 
and  if  the  writers  of  thefe  books  had  lived  at  the  time  they  did 
happen,  and  had  been  the  perfons  they  are  faid  to  be,  namely 
the  four  men  called  apoftles,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
it  was  not  poffible  for  them,  as  true  hiftorians,  even  without 
the  aid  of  infpiration,  not  to  have  recorded  them.  The  things 
fuppofmg  them  to  have  been  fails,  wereof  too  much  notoriety 
not  to  have  been  known,  and  of  too  much  importance  not  to 
have  been  told.  All  thefe  fuppofed  apoftles  mufi  have  been 

M;d  .  "wi  incites 
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witnefles  of  the  earthquake,  if  there  had  been  any  ;  for  it  was 
not  poffible  for  them  to  have  been  abfent  from  it ;  the  open 
ing  of  the  graves,  and  the  refurreclion  of  the  dead  men,  and 
their  walking  about  the  city,  is  of  ftill  greater  importance;  than 
the  earthquake.  An  earthquake  is  always  poflible,  and  natural, 
and  proves  nothing  ;  but  this  opening  of  the  graves  is  fuper- 
natural,  and  dire&ly  in  point  to  their  doctrine,  their  caufe,  and 
their  apoftlemip.  Had  it  been  true,  it  would  have  filled  up 
whole  chapters  of  thofe  books,  and  been  the  chofen  theme,  and 
general  chorus  of  all  the  writers  ;  but  inftead  of  this,  little  and 
trivial  things,  and  mere  prattling  converfation  of,  be  faid  //;/V, 
and  Jhefaid  that^  are  often  tedioully  detailed,  while  this  moft 
important  of  all,  had  it  beea  true,  is  patted  off  in  a  flovenly 
manner,  by  a  (ingle  dam  of  the  pen,  and  that  by  one  writer 
only,  and  not  fo  much  as  hinted  at  by  the  reft. 

It  is  an  eafy  thing  to  tell  a  lie,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  lie  after  it  is  told.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew 
fhould  have  told  us  who  the  fainls  were  that  came  to  life 
again,  and  went  into  the  city,  and  what  became  of  them 
afterwards,  and  who  it  was  that  faw  them  ;  for  he  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  fay  that  he  faw  them  himfelf  j — whether  they  came 
out  naked,  and  all  in  natural  buff,  he-faints  and  (he-faints  ;  or 
whether  they  came  full  dreffed,  and  where  they  got  their  drefles  i 
whether  they  went  to  their  former  habitations,  and  reclaimed 
their  wives,  their  hufbands,  and  their  property,  and  how  they 
were  received  ;  whether  they  entered  ejedtments  for  the  recovery 
of  their  poffefiions,  or  brought  actions  of  crim.  con.  againft  the 
rival  interlopers  ;  whether  they  remained  on  earth,  and  followed 
their  former  occupation  of  preaching  or  working  ;  or  whether 
they  died  again,  or  went  back  to  their  graves  alive,  and  buried 
themfelves. 

Strange  indeed,  that  an  army  of  faints  mould  return  to  life, 
and  no  body  know  who  they  were,  nor  who  it  was  that  faw  them, 
and  that  not  a  word  more  mould  be  faid  upon  the  fubjecl:,  nor 
thefe  faints  have  any  thing  to  tell  us  !  Had  it  been  the  prophets 
who  (as  we  are  told)  had  formerly  prophehed  of  thefe  things, 
they  muft  have  had  a  great  deal  to  fay.  They  could  have  told  us 
every  thing,  and  we  ^hould  have  had  pofthumous  prophecies, 
with  notes  and  commentaries  upon  the  firft,  a  little  better  at 
leaft  than  we  have  now.  Had  it  been  Mofes,  and  Aaron,  and 
Jofhua,  and  Samuel,  and  David,  not  an  unconverted  Jew  had 
remained  in  all  Jerufalem.  Had  it  been  John  the  Baptift,  and 
the  faints  of  the  times  then  prefent,  every  bodv  would  have 
known  them,  and  they  would  have  out-preached  and  out- 
famed  all  the  other  apoftles.  But  inftead  of  this,  thefe  faints 
are  made  to  pop  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd  in  the  night,  for  no 
purpofe  at  all,  but  to  wither  in  the  morning.  Thus  much  for 
this  part  of  the  ftory, 
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The  tale  of  the  refurre&ion  follows  that  of  the  crucifixion  ; 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  that,  the  writers,  whoever  they  were, 
difagree  fo  much,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  none  of  them 
were  there. 

The  book  of  Matthew  Hates,  that  when  Chrift  was  put  in 
the  fepulchre,  the  Jews  applied  to  Pilate  for  a  watch  or  a  guard 
to  be  placed  over  the  fepulchre,  to  prevent  the  body  being 
ftolen  by  the  difciples  ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  re- 
quefl,  the  fepulchre  was  made  fure,  /eating  the  ftone  that  covered 
the  mouth,  and  fetting  a  watch.  But  the  other  books  fay  no 
thing  about  this  application,  nor  about  the  fealing,  nor  the 
guard,  nor  the  watch  ;  and  according  to  their  accounts,  there 
were  none.  Matthew,  however,  follows  up  this  part  of  the 
ftory  of  rhe  guard  or  the  watch  with  a  fecond  part,  that  I  (hall 
notice  in  the  conclufion,  as  it  ferves  to  detect  the  fallacy  of 
thofe  books. 

The  book  of  Matthew  continues  its  account,  and  fays,  (chap, 
xxviii.  ver.  I,)  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fabbath,  as  it  began  to 
dawn,  towards  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  Mary,  to  fee  the  fepulchre.  Mark  fays  it  was 
fun-rifing,  and  John  fays  it  was  dark.  Luke  fays  it  was  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Alary  the  mother  of  James,  and 
Qtber  women,  that  came  to  the  fepulchre ;  and  John  ftates,  that 
Mary  Magdalene  came  alone.  So  well  do  they  agree  about  their 
firft  evidence  !  they  all,  however,  appear  to  have  known  moft 
about  Mary  Magdalene  ;  fhe  was  a  woman  of  a  large  ac 
quaintance,  and  it  was  not  an  ill  conjecture  that  (he  might  be 
upon  the  ftroll. 

The  book  of  Matthew  goes  on  to  fay,  (ver.  2,)  "  And  be 
hold  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
defcended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the  ftone 
from  the  door,  andy#/  ttpon  it"  But  the  other  books  fay  no 
thing  about  any  earthquake,  nor  about  the  angel  rolling  back 
the  itone,  and  fitting  upon  it ;  and  according  to  their  accounts, 
there  was  no  angel  fitting  there,  Mark  fays,  the  angel  was 
within  the  fepulchre,  fitting  on  the  right  fide.  Luke  fays  there 
were  two,  and  they  were  both  ftanding  up;  and  John  fays^ 
they  were  both  fitting  down,  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at 
the  feet. 

Matthew  fays,  that  the  angel  that  was  fitting  upon  the  ftone 
on  the  outfide  of  the  fepulchre,  told  the  two  Marys  that  Chrift 
was  rifen,  and  that  the  women  went  away  quickly.  Mark 
fays,  that  the  women,  upon  feeing  the  ftone  rolled  away,  and 
wondering  at  it,  went  into  the  fepulchre,  and  that  it  was  the 
angel  that  was  fitting  within  on  the  right  fide,  that  told  them 
fo.  Luke  fays,  it  was  the  two  angels  that  were  ftanding  up  ; 
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and  John  fays,  it  was  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  that  told  it  to  Mary- 
Magdalene  ;  and  that  (he  did  not  go  into  the  fepulchre,  but  only 
ftooped  down  and  looked  in. 

Now  if  the  writers  of  thefe  four  books  had  gone  into  a 
court  of  juftice,  to  prove  an  alibi^  (for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
alibi  that  is  here  attempted  to  be  proved,  namely,  the  abfence 
of  a  dead  body,  by  fupernatural  means,)  and  had  they  given  their 
evidence  in  the  fame  contradictory  manner  as  it  is  here  given, 
they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  having  their  ears  cropt  for 
perjury,  and  would  have  juftly  deferved  it.  Yet  this  is  the 
evidence,  and  thefe  are  the  books,  that  have  been  impofed  upon 
the  world,  as  being  given  by  divine  infpiration,  and  as  the  un 
changeable  word  of  God. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew,  after  giving  this  account, 
relates  a  ftory  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  books, 
and  which  is  the  fame  I  have  juft  before  alluded  to. 

"  Now,  fays  he,  (that  is,  after  the  converfation  the  women 
had  had  with  the  angel  fitting  upon  the  ftone,)  behold  fome 
of  the  watch  (meaning  the  watch  that  he  had  faid  had  been 
placed  over  the  fepulchre)  came  into  the  city,  and  {hewed  unto 
the  chief  priefts  all  the  things  that  were  done  ;  and  when  they 
were  afiembled  with  the  elders,  and  had  taken  counfel,  they 
gave  large  money  unto  the  foldiers,  faying,  Say  ye,  that  his 
difciples  came  by  night,  and  ftole  him  away  while  we  Jlept ; 
and  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will  perfuade  him, 
and  fecure  you.  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were 
taught;  and  this  faying  (that  his  difciples  ftole  him  away)  is 
commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day" 

The  expreilion,  until  this  day^  is  an  evidence  that  the  book 
afcribed  to  Matthew  was  not  written  by  Matthew,  and  that  it 
has  been  manufactured  long  after  the  times  and  things  of  which 
it  pretends  to  treat  \  for  the  expreflion  implies  a  great  length 
of  intervening  time.  It  would  be  inconfiftent  in  us  to  fpeak 
in  this  manner  of  any  thing  happening  in  our  own  time.  To 
give,  therefore,  intelligible  meaning  to  the  expreflion,  we  muft 
fuppofe  a  lapfe  of  fome  generations  at  leaft,  for  this  manner  of 
fpeaking  carries  the  mind  back  to  an  ancient  time. 

The  abfurdity  alfo  of  the  ftory  is  worth  noticing  5  for  it 
fhews  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  to  have  been  an  ex 
ceeding  weak  and  foolifli  man.  He  tells  a  ftory,  that  contra 
dicts  itfelf  in  point  of  paffibility  :  for  though  the  guard,  if  there 
were  any,  might  be  made  to  fay  that  the  body  was  taken  away 
while  they  were  a/Jeep,  and  to  give  that  as  a  reafon  for  their  not 
having  prefented  it,  that  fame  fleep  muft  alfo  have  prevented 
their  knowing!  how,  and  by  whom  it  was  done  ;  and  yet  they 
are  made  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  difciples  who  did  it.  Were  a 
man  to  tender  his  evidence  of  fomething  that  he  ihould  fay  was 
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done,  and  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  and  of  the  perfon  who  did 
it,  while  he  was  aflcep,  and  could  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
fuch  evidence  could  not  be  received  :  it  will  do  well  enough 
for  Teftament  evidence,  but  not  for  any  thing  where  truth  is 
concerned. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  in  thofe  books,  that 
refpe&s  the  pretended  appearance  of  Chrift  after  this  pretended 
refur  region. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  relates,  that  the  angel 
that  was  fitting  on  the  ftone  at  the  mouth  of  the  fepulchrc,  faid 
to  the  two  Marys,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  7,  "  Behold  Chrift  is  gone 
before  you  into  Galilee^  there  ye  Jhall  fee  him  ;  lo,  I  have  told  you." 
And  the  fame  writer,  at  the  two  next  verfes,  (8,  9,)  makes 
Chrift  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  the  fame  purpofe  to  thefe  women, 
immediately  after  the  angel  had  told  it  to  them,  and  that  they 
ran  quickly  to  tell  it  to  the  difciples  ;  and  at  the  i6thVerfe  it  is 
faid,  "  Then  the  eleven  difciples  went  away  intoGalilee^  into  a  moun 
tain  where  Jefus  had  appointed  them  ;  and  when  they  faw  him, 
they  worfhipped  him." 

But  the  writer  of  the  book  of  John  tells  us  a  (lory  very  dif 
ferent  to  this;  for  he  fays,  chap.  xx.  ver.  19,  "  Then  the 
fame  day  at  evening^  being  tie  firft  day  of  the  week^  (that  is,  the 
fame  day  that  Chrift  is  faid  to  have  rifen,)  when  the  doors  were 
font,  where  the  difciples  were  ajfembled^  for  fear  of  the  Jews^  came 
Jefus  andjtoodin  the  midfl  of  them. 

According  to  Matthew,  the  eleven  were  marching  to  Ga 
lilee,  to  meet  Jefus  in  a  mountain,  by  his  own  appointment, 
at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  John,  they  were  a/Tern- 
bled  in  another  place,  and  that  not  by  appointment,  but  in 
fecret,  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Luke  contradicts  that  of  Matthew 
more  pointedly  than  John  does ;  for  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  the 
meeting  was  in  Jerusalem  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  that 
he  (Chrift)  rofe,  and  that  the  eleven  were  there.  See  Luke, 
chap.  xxiv.  ver.  13,  33. 

Now  it  is  not  poflible,  unlefs  we  admit  thefe  fuppofed  dif 
ciples  the  right  of  willful  lying,  that  the  writer  of  thefe  books 
could  be  any  of  the  eleven  pecfons  called  difciples  ;  for  if,  ac 
cording  to  Matthew,  the  eleven  went  into  Galilee  to  meet 
Jefus  in  a  mountain  by  his  own  appointment^  on  the  fame  day 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  rifen,  Luke  and  John  muft  have  been 
two  of  that  eleven  ;  yet  the  writer  of  Luke  fays  exprefsly,  and 
John  implies  as  much,  that  the  meeting  was  that  &me  day, 
in  a  houfc  in  Jerufalem ;  and  on  the  other  hand  if,  according 
to  Luke  and  John,  the  eleven  were  affembkd  in  a  houfe  in  Je- 
yufalem,  Matthew  muft  have  besn  one  of  that  eleven;  yet 
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Matthew  fays,  the  meeting  was  in  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
and  confequently  the  evidence  given  in  thofe  books  deftroy 
each  other. 

The  writer  of  the  book  cf  Mark  fays  nothing  about  any 
meeting  in  Galilee;  but  he  fays,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  12,  that 
Chrift,  after  his  refurre&ion,  appeared  in  another  form  to  two 
of  them,  as  they  walked  into  the  country,  and  that  thefe  two 
told  it  to  the  refidue,  who  would  not  believe  them.'  Luke  alfo 
tells  a  ftory,  in  which  he  keeps  Chrift  employed  the  whole 
of  the  day  of  this  oretended  refurrection,  until  the  evening, 
and  which  totally  invalidates  the  account  of  going  to  the 
mountain  in  Galilee.  He  fays,  that  two  of  them,  without 
faying  which  two,  went  that  fame  day  to  a  village  called  Em- 
maus,  threefcere  furlongs  (feven  miles  and  a  half)  from  Je- 
rufalem,  and  that  Chrift  in  difguife  went  with  them,  and  {raid 
with  them  unto  the  evening,  and  flipped  with  them,  and  then 
vanifhed  out  of  their  light,  and  re-appsared  that  fame  evening, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  in  Jerufalem. 

This  is  the  contradiftory  manner  in  which  the  evidence  of 
this  pretended  re-appearance  of  Chrift  is  ftated ;  the  only 
point  in  which  the  writer's  agree,  is  the  fkulking  privacy  of 
that  re-appearance  ;  for  whether  it  was  in  the  recefs  of  a  moun 
tain  in  Galilee,  or  in  a  fhut-up  houfe  in  Jerufalem,  it  was  ftill 
fkulking.  To  what  caufe  then  are  we  to  ailign  this  fkulking  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  diredlly  repugnant  to  the  fuppofed  or 
pretended  end,  that  of  convincing  the  world  that  Chrift  was 
rifen  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  afTerted  the  publicity 
of  it,  would  have  expofed  the  writers  of  thofe  books  to  pub 
lic  detection ;  and  therefore  they  have  been  under  the  neceflity 
.of  making  it  a  private  affair. 

As  to  the  account  of  Chrift  being  feen  by  more  than  five  hun 
dred  at  once,  it  is  Paul  only  who  (ays  it,  and  not  the  five  hun 
dred  who  fay  it  for  themfelves.  It  is  therefore  the  teftimony  but 
of  one  man,  and  that  too  of  a  man,  who  did  not,  according1  to 
the  fame  account,  believe  a  word  of  the  matter  himfelf,  at  the 
time  it  is  faid  to  have  happened.  His  evidence,  fuppofing  him 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  i5th  chapter  of  Corinthians, 
where  this  account  is  given,  is  like  that  of  a  man,  who  comes 
into  a  court  of  juftice  to  fwear,  that  what  he  had  fworn  be 
fore  is  falfe.  A  man  may  often  fee  reafon,  and  he  has  too 
always  the  right  of  changing  his  opinion  j  but  this  liberty  does 
not  extend  to  matters  of  fa£r,. 

I  now  come  to  the  laft  fcene,  that  of  the  afcenfion  into 
heaven.  Here  all  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  of  every  thing  elfe, 
muft  necefiarily  have  been  out  of  the  queftion;  it  was  that 
which,  if  true,  was  to  feal  the  whole  3  and  upon  which  the 
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reality  of  the  future  miffion  of  the  difciples  was  to  reft  for  proof. 
Words,  whether  declarations,  or  promifes  that  pafled  in  private, 
either  in  the  recefs  of  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  or  in  a  (hut-up 
houfe  in  Jerusalem,  even  fuppofmg  them  to  have  been  fpoken, 
could  not  be  evidence  in  public :  it  was  therefore  neceflary 
that  this  laft  fcene  {hould  preclude  the  poilibility  of  denial  and 
difpute  ;  and  that  it  {hould  be,  as  I  have  {rated  in  the  former 
part  of  the  dge  of  Reafon^  as  public  and  as  vifible,  as  the  fun 
at  noon  day;  at  leaft,  it  ought  to  have  been  as  public  as  the 
crucifixion  is  reported  to  have  been.  But  to  come  to  the  point ; 

In  the  firft  place  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  does 
not  fay  a  fyllable  about  it ;  neither  does  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  John.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  poflible  to  fuppofe, 
that  thole  writers,  who  affect  to  be  even  minute  in  other 
matters,  would  have  been  filent  upon  this,  had  it  been  true  ? 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Mark  paries  it  off  in  a  carelefs,  flc- 
venly  manner,  with  a  fingie  dafli  of  the  pen;  as  if  he  was  tired 
of  romancing,  or  afhatned  of  the  ftory.  So  alfo  does  the  wri 
ter  of  Luke.  And  even  between  thefe  two,  there  is  not  an  ap 
parent  agreement,  as  to  the  place  where  this  final  parting  is 
fa  id  to  have  been. 

THE  BOOK  OF  MARK  fays,  that  Chrift  appeared  to  the  eleven, 
as  they  fat  at  meat;  alluding  to  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  at 
Jerufalem :  he  then  ftates  the  converfation,  that  he  fays  pafled 
at  that  meeting ;  and  immediately  after  fays,  (as  a  fchool-boy 
would  finifti  a  dull  ftory),  "  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  fpo- 
ken  unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  fat  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.*'  But  the  writer  of  Luke  fays,  that 
the  afcenfion  was  from  Bethany;  that  he  (Chrift)  led  them  out 
as  far  as  Bethany,  and  was  parted  from  them  there,  and  was  car" 
ried  up  into  Heaven.  So  alfo  was  Mahomet :  and  as  to  Mofes, 
the  apoflle  Jude  fay?,  ver.  9.  That  Michael  and  the  devil  difputed 
about  his  body.  While  we  believe  fuch  fables  as  thefe,  or  ei 
ther  of  them,  we  believe  unworthy  of  the  Almighty. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  examination  of  the  four  books 
afcribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John ;  and  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  whole  ipace  of  time,  from  the  crucifixion- 
to  what  is  called  the  afcenfion,  is  but  a  few  days,  apparently 
riot  more  than  three  or  four,  and  that  all  the  circumftances  are 
reported  to  have  happened,  nearly  abou,t  the  fame  fpot,  Jerufa 
lem,  it  is,  I  believe,  impoffible  to  find  in  any  ftory  upon  record, 
fo  many,  and  fuch  glaring  abfurdities,  contradictions,  and 
falfhoods,  as  are  in  thofe  books.  They  are  more  numerous 
and  ftriking,  than  I  had  any  expectation  of  finding  when  I  be 
gan  this  examination,  and  far  more  fo  than  I  had  any  Idea  of 
when  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  dge  of  Reafon.  I  had 
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then  neither  Bible  nor  Teftament  to  refer  to,  nor  could  I  pro 
cure  any.  My  own  fituation,  even  as  to  exiftence,  was  be 
coming  every  day  more  precarious;  and  as  I  was  willing  to 
leave  Ibrnething  behind  me  upon  the  fubjecl:,  I  was  obliged 
to  be  quick  and  concife.  Tiie  quotations  I  then  made, 
were  from  memory  only,  but  they  are  correct;  and  the  opinions 
I  have  advanced  in  that  work,  are  the  effect  of  the  moft  clear 
and  long  eftablifhed  conviction, —  that  the  Bible  and  the 
Teftament  are  impofitions  upon  the  world; — that  the  fall  of  man, 
the  account'  of  Jefus  Chrift  being  the  Son  of  God,  and 
of  his  dying  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of  falvatiort 
by  that  ftrange  means,  are  all  fabulous  inventions,  dishonour* 
able  to  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty ;— that  the 
only  true  religion  is  deifm,,  by  which  I  then  meant,  and  now 
mean,  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  an  imitation  of  his  moral 
character,  or  the  practife  of  what  are  called  moral  virtues ; — 
and  that  it  was  upon  this  only  (fo  far  as  religion  is  concerned) 
that  I  refted  all  my  hopes  of  happinefs  hereafter.  So  fay  I  now 
—and  fo  help  me  God. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjecl:. — Though  it  is  impoflible,  at 
this  diftance  of  time,  to  afcertain  as  a  fadt,  who  were  the  wri 
ters  of  thofe  four  books  (and  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  hold 
them  in  doubt,  and  where  we  doubt,  we  do  not  believe),  it 
is  not  difficult  to  afcertain  negatively,  that  they  were  not 
written  by  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed.  The  con 
tradictions  in  thofe  books  demonftrate  two  things ; 

Firft,  that  the  writers  cannot  have  been  eye-witnefles 
and  ear-witnefles  of  the  matters  they  relate,  or  they  would 
have  related  them  without  thofe  contradictions  ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  books  have  not  been  written  by  the  perfons 
called  apoftles,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  witnefles  of 
this  kind. 

Secondly,  that  the  writers,  whoever  they  were,  have  not 
acted  in  concerted  impofition  j  but  each  writer,  feparately, 
and  individually  for  himfelf,  and  without  the  knowledge  of' 
the  other. 

The  fame  evidence  that  applies  to  prove  the  one,  applies 
equally  to  prove  both  thofe  cafes  ;  that  is,  that  the  books  were 
not  written  by  the  men  called  apoftles,  and  alfo  that  they  are 
not  a  concerted  impolition.  As  to  inspiration,  it  is  altogether 
out  of  the  queftion ;  we  may  as  well  attempt  to  unite  truth  and 
falihood,  as  infpiration  and  contradiction. 

If  four  men  are  eye-witnefTes  and  ear-witneffes  to  a  fcene  ; 
they  will,  without  any  concert  between  them,  agree  as  to  the 
time  and  place,  when  and  where  that  fcene  happened.  Their 

individual 
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individual  knowledge  of  the  tking^  each  one  knowing  it  for 
himfelf,  renders  concert  totally  unneceflary ;  the  one  will 
not  fay  it  was  in  a  mountain  in  the  country,  and  the  other  at 
a  houfe  in  town  ;  the  one  will  not  fay  it  was  at  fun-rife,  and 
the  other  that  it  was  dark.  For  in  whatever  place  it  was,  and 
at  whatever  time  it  was,  they  know  it  equally  alike. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  four  men  concert  a  ftory,  they 
will  make  their  feparate  relations  of  that  ftory  agree  and  cor 
roborate  with  each  other  to  fupport  the  whole.  That  concert 
fupplies  the  want  of  facl:  in  the  one  cafe,  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  facl:  fuperfedes  in  the  other  cafe,  the  neceffity  of  a  concert. 
The  fame  contradictions,  therefore,  that  prove  there  has  been 
po  concert,  pr©ve  alfo,  that  the  reporters  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  facl:,  (or  rather  of  that  which  they  relate  as  a  facl,) 
and  detect  alfo  the  falfhood  of  their  reports.  Thofe  books, 
therefore  have  neither  been  written  by  the  men  called  apoftles, 
Jior  by  importers  in  concert.  How  then  have  they  been 
Written  ? 

I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of  believing  there  is 
much  of  that  which  is  called  wilful  lying,  or  lying  originally, 
except  in  the  cafe  of  men  fetting  up  to  be  prophets,  as  in  the 
Old  Teftament;  for  prophefying  is  lying  profeflionally.  In 
almoft  all  other  cafes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  difcover  the  pro- 
grefs,  by  which  everi  fimple  fuppofition,  with  the  aid  of  cre 
dulity,  will  in  time  grow  into  a  lie,  and  at  laft  be  told  as  a  facl:; 
and  whenever  we  can  find  a  charitable  reafon  for  a  thing  of 
this  kind,  we  ought  not  to  indulge  a  fevere  one. 

The  ftory  of  Jefus  Chrift  appearing  after  he  was  dead, 
is  the  ftory  of  an  apparition ;  fuch  as  timid  imaginations 
can  always  create  in  vifion,  and  credulity  believe.  Stories 
of  this  kind  had  been  told  of  the  afiaflination  of  Julius 
Csefar,  not  many  years  before,  and  they  generally  have  their 
origin  in  violent  deaths,  or  in  execution  of  innocent  per- 
font.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  compailion  lends  its  aid,  and 
benevolently  ftretches  the  ftory.  It  goes  on  a  little  and  a 
little  farther,  till  it  becomes  a  mojl  certain  truth.  Once  ftart 
a  ghoft,  and  credulity  fills  up  the  hiftory  of  its  life,  and  afligns 
the  caufe  of  its  appearance  ;  one  tells  it  one  way,  another 
another  way,  till  there  are  as  many  ftories  about  the  ghoft,  and 
about  the  proprietor  of  the  ghoft,  as  there  are  about  Jefus 
Chrift  in  thefe  four  books. 

The  ftory  of  the  appearance  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  told  with, 
that  ftrange  mixture  of  the  natural  and  impoffible,  that  diftin- 
guifhes  legendary  tale  from  facl:.  He  is  reprefented  as  fud- 
denly  coming  in,  and  going  out,  when  the  doors  are  {hut, 
and  of  vanilhing  out  of  fight,  and  appearing  again,  as  one 

would 
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would  conceive  of  an  unfubftantial  vifion  ;  then  again  he  is 
hungry,  fits  down  to  meat,  and  eats  his  fupper.  But  as  thofe 
who  tell  ftories  of  this  kind,  never  provides  for  all  the  cafes,  fo 
it  is  here:  they  have  told  us,  that  when  he  arofe,  he  left  his 
grave  cloaths  behind  him  ;  but  they  have  forgotten  to  provide 
other  clothes  for  him  to  appear  in  afterwards,  or  to  tell  us  what 
he  did  with  them,  when  he  afcended;  whether  "he  dripped  all 
ofr,  or  went  up,  clothes  and  all.  In  the  cafe  of  Elijah,  they 
have  been  careful  enough  to  make  him  throw  down  his  mantle  ; 
how  it  happened  not  to  be  burnt  in  the  chariot  of  fire,  they 
alfo  have  not  told  us.  But  as  imagination  fupplies  all  defici- 
ciencies  of  this  kind,  we  may  fuppofe,  if  we  pleafe,  that  it  was 
made  of  falamander's  wool. 

Thofe  who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  ecckfiafncal  hif- 
tory  may  fuppofe,  that  the  book  called  the  New  Tefiament 
has  exifted  ever  fince  the  time  of  Jefus  Chrift,  as  they  fuppofe 
that  the  books  afcribed  to  Mofes,  have  exifted  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Mofes.  But  the  fuel:  is  historically  otherwifc  ;  there 
was  no  fuch  book  as  the  New  Teftament,  till  more  than 
three  hundred  years  after  the  time  that  Chrift  is  fatd  to  have 
lived. 

At  what  time  the  books  afcribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  began  to  appear,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  uncer 
tainty.  There  is  not  the  leaft  (hadow  of  evidence  of  who  the 
peribns  were  that  wrotethem, nor  at  what  time  they  were  writtenj 
and  they  might  as  well  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  any 
of  the  other  fuppofed  apoftles,  as  by  the  names  they  are  now 
called.  The  originals  are  not  in  the  pofleffion  of  any  chriilian 
etiurch  exifting,  any  more  than  the  two  tables  of  ftone  writ 
ten  on,  they  pretend,  by  the  finger  of  God,  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  and  given  to  Mofes,  are  in  ihe  poiTeffion  of  the  Jews. 
And  even  if  they  were,  there  is  no  poffibiiity  of  proving  the 
hand-writing  in  either  cafe  At  the  time  thofe  books  were  writ 
ten,  there  was  no  printing,  and  confequentiy  there  could  be  no 
publication,  otherwife  than  by  written  copies,  which  any  man 
might  make  or  alter  at  pleafure,  and  call  them  originals.  Can 
we  fuppofe  it  is  confident  with  the  wifdom  of  the  Almighty,  to 
commit  himfelf,and  his  will  to  man  upon  fuch  precarious  means 
as  thcfej  or  that  it  is  confident  we  ihould  pin  our  faith  upon 
fuch  uncertainties  ?  We  cannot  make  nor  alter,  nor  even  imi 
tate  fo  much  as  one  blade  of  grafs  that  he  has  made,  and  yet  we 
can  make  or  alter  words  of  God,  as  eafily  as  words  of  man*. 

K  About 

*  The  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reajbn'lias  riot  been  publifhed  two  years,  and 
there  is  already  au  exprellion  in  it,  that  is  not  mine.  The  expitlikm  is,  The  $o*)k 
fj'  Luke  a'«s  tarried  by  a  majority  of  one  voice  onl\\  It  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not 

1  that 
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.  Arb?,ut  tl)ree  hu»<^ed  and  fifty  years  after  the  time  that  Chrift 
5  faid  to  have  lived ,  feveral  Wutin:;  if  the  kind  I  am  fpeak- 
mg  of,  were  (battered  in  the  hands  of  diver?  i,hdii  iduahV  and 
as  the  church  had  begun  to  fr-rm  iifeit  imo  an  hierar  hy  or 
church  government  with  temporal  powers,  it  fct  iifclf  about 
collecting  them  into  a  code,  as  we  now  fee  them,  calle  (  Tfe 
.Mw  TeftmenX.  I  hef  decided  oy  </&e;  as  1  h:>vc  beferfi  Aid 
in  the  former  part  of  the  4&  of  Reafon,  which  of  thofe  writings 
°^  u  u  ™lle^10n  they  had  ro^e»  fcould  be  the  tiaffi/Gtk 
and  which  fliould  not.  The  Rabbins  of  lhc  fcws  had'deci- 
ded,  by  vote,  upon,  the  book,  of  the  Bible  before 

As  the  object  of  the  church,  as  is  the  cafe  in' all  national 
eftabl ifhmems  of  churches,  was  power  and  revenue,  and  ter 
ror  the  means  it  ufed  ;  it  is  confiftent  to  fuppofe,  that  the  moft 
miraculous  and  wonderful  of  the  writings  they  had  collected, 
flood  the  beft  chance  of  being  voted.  And  as 'to  the  authen 
ticity  of  the  books,  the  voUJiands  in  the  place  of  it ;  for  it  can 
be  traced  no  h/gher. 

Difputes,  however,  ran  high  among  the  people  then  calling 
themfelves  Chnftians ;  not  only  as  to  points  of  doarine! 
but  as  to  the  authenticity  cf  the  books.  In  the  conteft  be- 
tween  the  perfon  called  Saint  Auguftine,  and  Faufte,  about 
the  year  400,  the  latter  fays,  «  The  bo  >ks,  called  the  Evan- 
gehfts,  have  been  computed  long  after  the  times  of  the  apoitles 
by  iome  obfcure  men,  who  fearing  that  the  world  would  not 
give  credit  to  their  relation  of  matters,  of  which  they  couid 
not  be  informed,  have  publilhed  them  under  the  names  of  the 
apoitles;  and  which  are  fo  full  of  ibttifhnefs  and  difcOrdant 
relations,  that  there  is  neither  agreement,  nor  connexion  be 
tween  them." 

And  in  another  place,  addreffing"  hirnfelf  to  the  advocates  of 
tnofe  books,  as  being  the  word  of  God,  he  fays,  "  It  is  thus 
that  your  predeceflbrs  have  inferted,  in  the  fcriptures  of  our 
Lord,  many  things,  which,  though  they  cany  his  name,  aaree 
not  with  his  doctrine.  This  js  not  furprifin^  fence  thaf  we 
have  open  proved,  that  thefe  things  have  not  been  written  by 
himfelf,  nor  by  his  apoftles,  but  that  for  the  g-eateft  part  thei 
are  founded  upon  tales,  upon  vague  reports,  and  put  together 

I  that  have  faid  it.  Some  perfon,  who  might  know  of  that  circumfhmce,  has  hacl 
ced  it  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  fome  of  the  editions,  printed  either^ 
^England,  or  in  America;  and  the  printers,  after  thai,  have  ereftcd  it  into  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  made  me  the  author  of  it.  If  tins  has  hauperied  within  ' 

ch  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  notwkhitanding  the  aid  of  printing,  which  prevents 
the  alteration  of  copies  mdmdu.liy  ;  what  may  not  have  happened  in  a  much 
greater  lengih  of  time,  when  there  was  no  printing,  and  when  any  man  who  could 
Lilke'  oMohn"?  ^  WnU€ncoP>r-'  and' call  it  "an  oiiginal,  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
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but  I  know  notwhat,  half- Jews,  with  but  little  agreement 
between  them  $  and  which  they  have  neverthelefs  publifhed 
under  the  name  of  the  apoftles  of  our  Lbrd,  and  .have  thus  at 
tributed  to  them  their  own  errors  and  their  lies*" 

The  reader  will  fee  by  thofe  extra&s  that  the  authenticity 
x>f  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  was  denied,  and  the  books 
treated  as  tales,  forgeries,  and  lies,  at  the  time  they  were  voted 
to  be  the  word  of  God.  But  the  intereft  of  the  church,  with 
the  afliftance  of  the  faggot,  bore  down  the  oppofkion,  and  at 
laft  fupprefled  all  inveftigation.  Miracles  followed  upon  mi 
racles,  if  we  will  believe  them,  and  men  were  taught  to  fay 
they  believed,  whether  they  believed  or  not.  But  (by  way  of 
throwing  in  a  thought)  the  French  revolution  has  excom 
municated  the  church  from  the  power  of  working  miracles; 
file  has  not  been  able,  with  the  afliftance  of  all  her  faints,  to 
work  one  miracle  fince  the  revolution  began  ;  and  as  {he  never 
flood  in  greater  need  than  now,  we  may,  without  the  aid  of 
divination,  conclude,  that  all  her  former  miracles  are  tricks 
and  lies*. 

When  we  confider  the  lapfe  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years  intervening  between  the  time  that  Chrift  is  faid  to  have 
lived,  and  the  time  the  New  Teftament  was  formed  into  a 
book,  we  muft  fee,  even  without  the  afliftance  of  hiftorical 
evidence,  the  exceeding  uncertainty  there  is  of  it's  authenticity. 
The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Homer,  fo  far  as  regards  the 

*  I  have  taken  thofe  two  extrafts  from  Boulangqr's  Life  of  Paul,  written  in, 
French,  Boulanger  has  quoted  them  from  the  writings  of  Auguftine  againft  Faufte, 
to  which  he  refers. 

f  Boulanger,  in  his  Life  of  Paul,  has  colle&ed  from  the  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tories,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  as  they  are  called,  feveral  matters  which  fhew 
the  opinions  that  prevailed  among  the  different  fefts  of  Chriftians,  at  the  time  th« 
Teftament,  as  we  now  fee  it,  was  voted  to  be  the  word  of  God.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  the  fecond  chapter  of  that  work. 

"  The  Marcionifts  (a  Chriftian  feft)  affured  that  the  evangeUfts  were  filled  with 
falfities.  ThejManicheens,  who  formed  a  very  numerous  feel:  at  the  commence 
ment  of  Chriftianity,  rejected  as  falfe  all  the  Neiv  Tcflament ;  and  fhewed  othejr 
writings  quite  different,  that  they  gave  for  authentic.  The  Cerinthiens,  like  the 
Marcionifts,  admitted  not  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles.  The  Encratites  and  the  Se- 
venians  adopted  neither  the  Afts,  nor  the  Epiftles  of  Paul,  Chryfoftom,  in  a 
homily,  which  he  made  upon  the  Acls  of  the  Apoftles,  fays,  that  in  his  tkne, 
about  the  year  400,  many  people  knew  nothing  either  of  the  author,  nor  of  the 
book.  St.  Irene,  who  lived  before  that  time,  reports  that  the  Valentinians,  lik« 
feveral  other  fefts  of  the  Chriftians,  accufed  the  fcripturcs  of  being  Riled  with  errors, 
imperfections,  and  contradictions.  The  Ebionites,  or  Nazarenes,  who  were  th* 
firft  Chriftians,  rejscled  all  the  Epiftles  of  Paul,  and  regarded  him  as  an  impoftor. 
They  report  among  other  Things,  that  he  was  originally  a  Pagan,  that  he  came  to 
Jerufalem,  where  he  lived  forne  time ;  and  that  having  a  mind  to  marry  the  daugh 
ter  of  the  high  prieft,  he  had  himfelf  been  circumciied  ;  but  tharnot  being  able 
to^obtain  her,  he  quarrelled,  with  the  Jews,  and  wrote  againit  circumcinon,  and 
agaiail  the  obfervaUon  of  th«  fabbath,  and  againft  ail  the  legal  Ordinances* 

K  a  author* 
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authorfhip,  is  much  better  eftablifhed  than  that  of  the  New 
Teftament,  though  Homer  is  a  thoufand  years  the  moft  an 
cient.  It  was  only  an  exceeding  good  poet  that  could  have 
written  the  book  of  Homer,  and  therefore  few  men  only  could 
have  attempted  it ;  and  a  man  capable  of  doii^g  it,  would  not 
have  thrown  away  his  own  fame,  by  giving  it  to  another.  In 
like  manner,  there  were  but  few  that  could  have  compofed 
Euclid's  Elements,  bccaufe  none  but  an  exceeding  good  geo- 
metrican  could  have  been  the  author  of  that  work. 

But  with  refpecl:  to  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  par 
ticularly  fuch  parts  as  tell  us  of  the  refurrection  and  afcenfion 
of  Chrift,  any  perfon  who  could  tell  a  ftory  of  an  apparition, 
or  of  a  man's  walking^  could  have  made  fuch  books  ;  for  the 
flory  is  moft  wretchedly  told.  The  chance,  therefore,  of 
forgery  in  the  Teftament,  is  millions  to  one  greater  than  in 
the  cafe  of  Homer  or  Euclid.  Of  the  numerous  priefts  or 
parfons  of  the  prefent  day,  bifhops  and  all,  every  one  of  them 
can  make  a  fermon,  or  tranflate  a  fcrap  of  Latin,  efpecially 
if  it  has  been  tranflated  a  thoufand  times  before  :  but  is  there 
any  amongft  them  that  can  write  poetry  like  Homer,  or  fci- 
ence  like  Euclid  ?  The  fum  total  of  a  parfon's  learning,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  is,  a  b,  ab,  and  hie  haec  hoc  ;  and  their 
knowledge  of  fcience  iss  three  times  one  is  three ;  and  this  is 
more  than  fufficient  to  have  enabled  them,  had  they  lived  at 
the  time,  to  have  written  all  the  books  of  the  New  Tef 
tament. 

As  the  opportunities  of  forgery  were  greater,  fo  alfo  was  the 
inducement.  A  man  could  gain  no  advantage  by  writing  un 
der  the  name  of  Homer  or  Euclid  ;  if  he  could  write  equal  to 
them,  it  would  be  better  that  he  wrote  under  his  own  name; 
if  inferior,  he  could  not  fucceed.  Pride  would  prevent  the 
former,  and  impoffibility  the  latter.  But  with  refpecl:  to  fuch 
books  as  compofe  the  New  Teftament,  all  the  inducements 
were  on  the  fide  of  forgery.  The  beft  imagined  hiftory  that 
could  have  been  made  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
years  after  the  time,  could  not  have  pafled  for  an  original  un 
der  the  name  of  the  real  writer  ;  the  only  chance  of  fuccefs  lay 
in  forgery  ;  for  the  church  wanted  pretence  for  its  new  doc 
trine,  and  truth  and  talents  were  out  of  the  queftion. 

But  as  it  is  not  uncommon  (as  before  observed)  to  relate 
(lories  of  perfons  walking  after  they  are  dead,  and  of  ghofts  and 
apparitions  of  fuch  as  have  fallen  by  fome  violent  or  extraor 
dinary  means;  and  as  the  people  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit 
c>f  believing  fuch  things,  and  of  the  appearance  of  angels,  and 

alfo 
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alfo  of  devils,  and  of  their  getting  into  people's  infides,  and 
fhaking  them  like  a  fit  of  an  ague,  and  of  their  being  caft  out 
a°;ain  as  if  by  an  emetic ;  (Mary  Magdelene,  the  book  of  Mark 
tells  us,  had  brought  up,  or  been  brought  to  bed  of  fcfeven 
devils;)  it  was  nothing  extraordinary  that  fome  (lory  of  this  kind 
(hould  get  abroad  of  the  perfon  called  Jefus  Chrift,  and  becerne 
afterwards,  the  foundation  of  the  four  books  afcribed  to  Mat 
thew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  Each  writer  told  the  tale  as  he 
heard  it,  or  thereabouts,  and  gave  to  his  book  the  name  of  the 
faint  or  the  apoftle,  whom  tradition  had  given  as  the  eye-wit- 
nefs.  It  is  only  upon  this  ground  that  the  contradictions  in 
thofe  books  can  be  accounted  for;  and  if  this  be  not  the  cafe, 
they  are  downright  impofitions,  lies,  and  forgeries,  without 
even  the  apology  of  credulity. 

That  they  have  been  written  by  a  fort  of  half  Jews,  as  the 
foregoing  quotations  mention,  is  difcernible  enough*     The 
frequent  references   made  to  that  chief  aflaflin  and  impoftor 
Moles,  and  to  the  men  called  prophets,  eftablimes  this  point; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  church    has  complimented  the 
fraud  by  admitting  the  Bible  and  the  Teftament  to  reply  to 
each  other.     Between  the  Chriftian-Jew  and  the  Chriftian- 
Gentile,  the  thing  called  a  prophecy,  and  the  thing  prophe- 
fied  of :  the  type,  and  the  thing  typified ;  the  fign  and  the 
thing  fignified  ;  have  been  induftrioufly  rummaged  up,  and 
fitted  together  like  old  locks  and  picklock-keys.     The  {lory 
foolifhly  enough  told  of  Eve  and  the  ferpent,  and  naturally 
enough  as  to  the  enmity  between  men  and  ferpents  $  (for  the 
ferpent  always    bites  about  the  beely  becaufe  it   cannot  reach 
higher ;  and  the   man  always   knocks   the  ferpent  about  the 
bead)  as  the  moft  effectual  way  to  prevent  its  biting*  j)  this 
fooliih  flory,  I  fay,  has  been  made  into  a  prophecy,   a  type, 
and  a  promife   to   begin  with  ;  and   the  lying  impofition  of 
Ifaiah  to  Ahaz,  That  a  virgin  Jhall  conceive  and  bear  afon,  as 
a  fign  that  Ahaz  fhould  conquer,  when  the  event  was  that  he 
was  defeated,    (as  already  noticed  in  the  obfervations  on  the 
book  of  Ifaiah,)  has  been  perverted,   and  made  to  ferve  as  a 
winder  upt 

Jonah  and  the  whale  are  alfo  made  into  a  fign  and  type. 
Jonah  is  Jefus,  and  the  whale  is  the  grave ;  for  it  is  faid, 
(and  they  have  made  Chrift  to  fay  it  of  himfelf,)  Matt.  chap, 
xvii.  ver.  40,  "  For  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  whale's  belly,  fo  fliall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and 
thete  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."  But  it  happens  aukwardly 

*  {<  It  fhall  bruife  thy  keadt  and  thou  {halt  bruife  his  /xel."  Genefis,  chap. 
vii.  ver.  i$, 

enough 
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enough  that  Chrift,  according  to  their  own  account,  was  but 
one  day  and  two  nights  in  the  grave;  about  36  hours,  inftead  of 
72;  that  is  the  Friday  night,  the  Saturday,  and  the  Satur- 
daynight;  for  they  fay,  he  was  up  on  the  Sunday  morning  by 
fun- rife  or  before.  But  as  this  fits  quite  as  well  as  the  bite  and 
the  kick  in  Genefis,  and  the  virgin  and  her  Jon  in  Ifaiah,  it  will 
pafs  in  the  lump  of  orthodox  things.  Thus  much  for  the  hil» 
torical  part  of  the  Teftament  and  its  evidencs. 


THE  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL. 

The  epiftles  afcribed  to  Paul,  being  fourteen  in  number,  al- 
moft  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Teftament.  Whether 
thofe  epiftles  were  written  by  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
afcribed  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  fince  that  the  wri 
ter,  whoever  he  was,  attempts  to  prove  his  docTrine  by  argu 
ment,  He  does  not  attempt  to  have  been  witnefs  to  any  of  the 
fcenestold  of  the  refurreclion  and  theafcenfion,and  he  declares 
that  he  had  not  believed  them. 

The  ftory  of  his  being  ftruck  to  the  ground  as  he  was  jour 
neying  to  Damafcus,  has  nothing  in  it  miraculous  or  extra- 
dinary;  heefcaped  with  life,  and  that  is  more  than  many  others 
have  done  who  have  been  ftruck  with  lightning;  and  that  he 
fliould  lofe  his  fight  for  three  days,  and  be  unable  to  eat  or  drink 
during  that  time,  is  nothing  more  than  is  common  in  fuch  con 
ditions.  His  companions  that  were  with  him  appear  not  to  have 
fuffered  in  the  fame  manner,  for  they  were  well  enough  to  lead 
him  the  remainder  cf  the  journey;  neither  did  they  pretend  to 
have  feen  any  vifion. 

The  character  of  the  perfon  called  Paul  according  to  the  ac 
counts  given  of  him,  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  violence  and  fa- 
naticifm;  hehadperfccuted  with  as  much  heat  as  he  preached  af 
terwards;  the  ftrokehe  had  received  had  changed  his  thinking, 
without  altering  his  conftitution;  and  either  as  a  Jew  or  a 
Chriilian  he  was  the  fame  zealot.  Such  men  are  never  good 
moral  evidences  of  any  doctrine  they  preach.  They  are  always 
in  extremes,  us  well  of  action  as  of  belief. 

The  doctrine  he  lets  out  to  prove  by  argument,  is  the  refur- 
reftion  of  the  fame  body,  and  he  advances  this  as  an  evidence 
of  immortaluy. .  But  fo  much  will  men  differ  in  their  manner 
of  thinking',  and  in  the  conclufions  they  draw  from  the  fame 
premifes,  that  this  doclrine  of  the  refurre&ion  of  the  fame 
body,  fo  far  from  being  an  evidence  of  immortality,  appears 
to  «e  to  furniifc  aa  evidence  agamft  its  for  if  I  have  al 
ready 
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ready  died  in  this  body,  and  am  raifed  again  in  the  fame  body 
in  which  I  have  died,  it  is  prefumptive  evidence  that  I  ihall 
die  agaip.  That  refurre£tion  no  more  fecures  me  againft 
the  repetition  of  dying,  than  an  ague  fit,  when  paft,  fe 
cures  me  againft  another.  To  believe  therefore  in  immor 
tality,  I  muft  have  a  more  elevated  idea,  than  is  contained 
in  the  gloomy  dodtrine  of  the  refurjreclion. 

Befides,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  as  well  as  of  hope,  I  had  ra 
ther  have  a  better  body  and  a  more  convenient  form,  than 
the  prefent.  Every  animal  in  the  creation  excels  us  in  fome- 
thing,  The  winged  infers,  without  mentioning  doves  or  ea 
gles,  can  pafs  over  more  fpace,  and  with  greater  eafe,  in  a 
few  minutes,  than  man  can  in  an  hour.  The  glide  of  the 
fmalleft  fifh,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  exceeds  us  in  motion, 
almoft  beyond  comparifon,  and  without  wearinefs.  Even  the 
fluggim  fnail  can  afcend  from  the  bottom  of  is  dungeon,  where 
man,  by  the  want  of  that  ability  would  perifh  \  and  a  fpider 
can  launch  itfelf  from  the  top,  as  a  playful  amufement,  The 
perfonal  powers  of  man  are  fo  limitted,  and  his  heavy  frame 
fo  little  conftru<5ted  to  extenfive  enjoyment,  that  there  is  no 
thing  to  induce  us  to  wifli  the  opinion  of  Paul  to  be  true. 
It  is  too  little  for  the  magnitude  of  the  fcene  5  too  mean  for 
the  fublimity  of  the  fubje£t. 

But  all  other  arguments  apart,  the  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence  is 
the  only  conceiveable  idea  we  can  have  of  another  life,  and 
the  continuance  of  that  confcioufnefs  is  immortality.  The 
confcioufnefs  of exiftence,  or  the  knowing  that  we  exift,  is 
not  neceffarily  confined  to  the  fame  form,  nor  to  the  fame 
matter,  even  in  this  life.  ;  *' 

We  have  not  in  all  cafes  the  fame  form,  nor  in  any  cafe  the 
fame  matter  that  ccmpofed  our  bodies  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ag;o;  and  yet  we  are  confcious  of  being  the  fame  perlons. 
Even  leg;s  and  arms,  which  make  up  alrnoft  half  the  human 
frame,  are  not  neceflaiy  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence, 
Thefe  may  be  loft  or  taken  awsy,  and  the  full  confcioufnefs  of 
exiftence  remain  ;  and  were  their  place  fupplied  by  wings  or 
other  appendages,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  could  alter  our 
confcioufnefs  of  exiftence.  In  ihort  we  know  not  how  much, 
or  rather  how  little,  of  our  compofition  it  is,  and  how  ex^ui- 
fitely  fine  that  little  is,  that  creates  in  us  this  comcioufnefs  of 
exiftence  ;  and  all  beyond  that  is  like  the  pulp  of  a  peach 
diftincl:  and  feparate  from  the  vegetative  fpeck  in  the  kernel. 

Who  can  fay  by  what  exceeding  fine  a6ticn  of  fine  matter  it 
is  that  a  thought  is  produced  in  what  we  call  the  mind  ?  And 
yet  that  thought,  when  produced,  as  I  now  produce  the  thought 

I  am 
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I  am  writing,  is  capable  of  becoming  immortal,   and   is  the 
only  production  of  man  that  has  that  capacity. 

Statues  of  brafs  or  marble  will  perifh  ;  and  ftatues  made 
in  imitation  of  them  are  not  the  fame  ftatues,  nor  the  fame 
workmanfhip,  any  more  than  a  copy  of  a  picture  is  the  fame 
picture.  But  print  and  reprint  a  thought  a  thoufand  times 
over,  and  that  with  materials  of  any  kind,  carve  it  in  wood, 
or  engrave  it  in  ftone,  the  thought  is  eternally  and  identically 
the  fame  thought  in  every  cafe.  It  has  a  capacity  of  unim 
paired  exiftence,  unaffected  by  change  of  matter,  and  is  effen* 
tially  diftincl:,  and  of  a  nature  different  from  every  thing  elfe 
that  we  know  of,  or  can  conceive.  If  then  the  thing  produced 
has  in  itfelf  a  capacity  of  being  immortal,  it  is  more  than  a 
token  that  the  power  that  produced  it,  which  is  the  felf-fame 
thing  as  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence,  can  be  immortal  alfo;  and 
that  as  independently  of  the  matter  it  wasnrft  connected  with, 
as  the  though  is  of  the  printing  or  writing,  it  firft  appeared  in. 
The  one  idea  is  not  more  difficult  to  believe  than  the  other  ; 
and  we  can  fee  that  one  is  true. 

That  the  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence  is  not  dependent  on  the 
fame  form  or  the  fame  matter,  is  demonftrated  to  our  fenfes 
in  the  works  of  the  creation,  as  far  as  our  fenfes  are  capable  of 
receiving  that  demonftration.  A  very  numerous  part  of  the 
animal  creation  preaches  to  us,  far  better  than  Paul,  the  be 
lief  of  a  life  hereafter.  Their  little  life  refembles  an  earth 
and  a  heaven,  a  prefent  and  a  future  irate ;  and  comprifes,  if 
it  may  be  fo  exprefied,  immortality  in  miniature. 

The  rnoft  beautiful  parts  of  the  creation,  to  our  eye,  are 
the  winged  infect;  and  they  are  not  fo  originally.  They  ac 
quire  that  form  and  that  inimitable  brilliancy  by  progreffivc 
changes.  The  flow  and  creeping  caterpillar  worm  of  to  day, 
pafles  in  a  few  days  to  a  torpid  figure  and  a  ftate  rcfernbling 
death  •  and  in  the  next  change  comes  forth  in  all  the  mini- 
ture  magnificence  of  life,  a  fplendid  butterfly.  No  refem-- 
blance  of  the  former  creature  remains;  every  thing  is  chang 
ed  ;  all  his  powers  are  new,  and  life  is  to  him  another  thing. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence  is 
not  the  tame  in  this  ftate  of  the  animal  as  before  :  why  then 
rnuft  I  believe  that  the  refurrection  of  the  fame  body  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  continue  to  me  the  confcioufnefs  of  exigence  here 
after  ? 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon  I  have  called  the 
creation  the  true  and  only  real  word  of  God  ;  and  this 
inftance,  or  this  text,  in  the  book  of  creation,  not  only 
fliews  to  us  that  this  thing  may  be  fo,  but  that  it  is  fo  >  and 

that 
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that  the  belief  of  a  future  (late  is  a  rational  belief ^  founded  upon 
fa&s  vifible  in  the  creation  :  for  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  be 
lieve  that  we  (hall  exift  hereafter  in  a  better  ftate  and  form 
than  at  prefent,  than  that  a  worm  fhould  become  a  butterfly, 
and  quit  the  dunghill  for  the  atmofphere,  if  we  did  not  know 
it  as  a  fact. 

As  to  the  doubtful  jargon  afcribed  to  Paul  in  the  I5th  chap 
ter  of  i  Corinthians,  which  makes  part  of  the  burial-fervice 
of  fome  Chriftian  feclaries,  it  is  as  deftitute  of  meaning  as  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  at  the  funeral.  It  explains  nothing  to  the 
underftanding ;  it  illuftrates  nothing  to  the  imagination ;  but 
leaves  the  reader  to  find  any  meaning  if  he  can.  "|A11  flefh," 
fays  he,  "  is  not  the  fame  flefti.  There  is  one  flefh  of  men, 
another  of  beafts,  another  of  fifties,  and  another  of  birds."  And 
what  then  ?  nothing.  A  cook  could  have  faid  as  much.  "  There 
arealfo'%  fays  he,  "  bodies  celeftial,  and  bodies  terreftrial;  the 
glory  of  the  celeftial  is  one^  and  the  glory  of  the  terreftrial  is  the 
other."  And  what  then  ?  nothing.  And  what  is  the  differ 
ence?  nothing  that  he  has  told.  "  There  is,"  fays  he,  "  one 
glory  of  the  fun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
glory  of  the  ftars."  And  what  then  ?  nothing  5  except  that  he 
fays  that  meftar  differ eth  from  another  ft  ar  in  glory ,  inftead  of  dif- 
tance  ;  and  he  might  as  well  have  told  us,  that  the  moon  did 
not  fhine  fo  bright  as  the  fun.  All  this  is  nothing  better  than 
the  jargon  of  a  conjuror,  who  picks  up  phrafes  he  does  not  un- 
derltand,  to  confound  the  credulous  people  who  come  to  have 
their  fortune  told.  Priefts  and  conjurors  are  of  the  fame  trade. 

Sometimes  Paul  affects  to  be  a  naturalift,  and  to  prove  his 
fyftem  of  refurredlion  from  the  principles  of  vegetation. 
4<  Thou  fool,'  fays  he,  <c  that  which  thou  foweji  is  not  quickened, 
except  it  die"  To  which  one  might  reply  in  his  own  language, 
and  fay,  Thou  fool,  Paul,  that  which  thou  foweft  is  not 
quickened,  except  it  die  not ;  for  the  grain  that  dies  in  the 
ground,  never  does,  nor  can  vegetate.  It  is  oniy  the  living 
grains  that  produce  the  next  crop.  But  the  metaphor,  in 
any  point  of  view,  is  no  fimile.  It  is  fuccefiion  and  refurre&ion. 

The  progrefs  of  an  animal,  from  one  ftate  of  being  to  ano 
ther,  as  from  a  worm  to  a  butterfly,  applies  to  the  cafe  $  but 
this  of  the  grain  .does  not  5  and  (hews  Paul  to  have  been,  wha 
he  fays  of  others,  ajool. 

Whether  the  fourteen  epiftles  afcribed  to  Paul  were  written 
by  him  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  they  are  either  ar 
gumentative  or  dogmatical ;  and  as  the  argument  is  defective, 
and  the  dogmatical  part  is  merely  presumptive,  it  fignines  not 
who  wrote  them.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  for  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  Teftament.  It  is  not  upon  the  Epiftles,  but  upon 

L  what 
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what  is  called  the  Gofpel,  contained  in  the  four  books  afcribcd 
to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  upon  the  pretended 
prophecies,  that  the  theory  of  the  church,  calling  itfelf  the 
Chriftian  church,  is  founded.  The  epiftles  are  dependent 
upon  thofe,  and  muft  follow  their  fate  ;  for  if  the  ftory  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift  be  fabulous,  all  reafoning  founded  upon  it,  as  a 
fuppofed  truth,  muft  fall  with  it. 

We  know,  from  hiftory,  that  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
this  church,  Athanafius,  lived  at  the  time  the  New  Teftament* 
was  formed  j  and  we  know  alfo,  from  the  abfurd  jargon  he  has 
left  us,  under  the  name  of  a  creed,  the  character  of  the  men 
who  formed  the  New  Teftament  ;  and  we  know  alfo  from  the 
fame  hiftory,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  was  denied  at  the  time.  It  is  upon  the  vote  of  fuch 
as  Athanafius,  that  the  Teftament  was  decreed  to  be  the  word 
of  God :  and  nothing  can  prefent  to  us  a  more  ftrange  idea, 
than  that  of  decreeing  the  word  of  God  by  vote.  Thofe  who 
reft  their  faith  upon  fuch  authority,  put  man  in  the  place  of 
God,  and  have  no  tiue  foundation  for  future  happinefs.  Cre 
dulity,  however,  is  not  a  crime  ;  but  it  becomes  criminal  by 
refifting  conviction.  It  is  ftrangling  in  the  womb  of  the  con- 
fcience  the  efforts  it  makes  to  afcertain  truth.  We  fhould 
never  force  belief  upon  ourfelves  in  any  thing. 

I  hereclofe  the  fubject  on  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  New. 
The  evidence  I  have  produced,  to  prove  them  forgeries,  is  ex 
tracted  from  the  books  themfelves,  and  acts,  like  a  two-edged 
fword,  either  way.  If  the  evidence  be  denied,  the  authenticity 
of  the  fcriptures  is  denied  with  it;  for  it  is  fcripture  evidence; 
and  if  the  evidence  be  admitted,  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
is  difproved.  The  contradictory  impoilibilities  contained  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  New,  put  them  in  the  cafe  of  a 
man  who  fwears  for  and  againft.  Either  evidence  convicts 
him  of  perjury,  and  equally  deftroys  reputation. 

Shx>uld  the  Bible  and  Teftament  hereafter  fall,  it  is  not  I 
that  have  done  it  I  have  done,  no  more,  than  extracted 
the  evidence  from  the  confufed  mafs  of  matters  with  which 
it  is  mixed  and  arranged  that  evidence  in  a  point  of  light 
to  be  clearly  feen,and  eafily  co.mprehended  :  and  having  done 
this,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfelf,  as  I  have  judged 
for  myfelf. 

*  Athanalius  died,  according  to  the  church  chronology,  in  the  year  371. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  A«  of  Reafon    I  have  fpoken  of 
the  three  frauds,  myflery,  miracle,  and  prophecy  .  and  as  1  have 
feen  nothing  in  any  of  the  anfwers  to  tnat  work  tha t  , n  the 
leaft  aflfefts  what  I  have  there  faid  upon  thofe  fubjefc, ,  I 
not  encumber  this  fccond  part  with  additions,  that  are  not  n 

06 1'hlve  fpoken  alfo  in  the  fame  work  upon  what  is  called  re 
flation,  and  have  fhewn  the  abfurd  mifapplication  of  that 
?e  m  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  New  ;  for 
certainly  revelation  is  out  of  the  queftion  in  reciting  any  thing 
of  which  man  has  been   the  aftor,  or   the  w.tnefs      That 
which  a  man  has  done  or  feen,  needs  no  revelation  to  td 
he  has  done  it,  or  feen  it;  for  he  knows  it  already  ;  nor  to  ei 
We  him  to  tell  it,  or  to  write  it.  It  is  ignorance,  »r  .mj«fi«on, 
to  apply  the  terms  revelation  in  fuch  cafes ;  yet  the  Bibl< 
and  Teftament  are  claffed  under  this  fraudulent  defcr.ption 

°fRelnefatfon7heiTfo'far  as  the  term  has  relation  between 
God  and  man,  can  only  be  applied  to  fomethmg  which  God 
reveals  of  his  will  to  man;  but  though  the  power  of  tl 
mighty,  to  make  fuch  a  communication,   is  necettanl 

SSRS  zrx  '-5^-sS^S 

revelation  5  and  whoever  puts  faith  in  that  account,  puts  it  m 
the  man  from  whom  the  account  comes  5  and 
have  been  deceived,  or  may  have  dreamed  it;  or          may    v. 
an  impofter,  and  may  lie.      There  is    no  poffible   cnf 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  what  he   tells;  for  even  th 

ss''il^-ffL:'.^£"Vi2»~' 

Twill  believe  It  to  be  revelation ;  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot   be  in 
cumbent  upon  me  to  believe  it  to  be  revelation  before ;  neither  tM 
tr»Lr  that  IJhould  take  the  word  of  man  as  the  word  of  God,  ana 
Ppu! Lin  in  the  place  of  God."     This  is  **tt"-*«SJ8?J 
havefpoter.   of  revelation   in  the  former   P"[  "^^ [£ 

f  poffiblenthing,1Cbecrufc,  as  before  faid,  to  the  AhnightJ ^aU 
things  are  poffibk,  it  prevents  the  topSfitftn  cf  one  maa 
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upon  another,  and  precludes  the  wicked  ufe  of  pretended 
revelation. 

But  though,  fpeaking  for  myfelf,  I  thus  admit  the  poffibility 
of  revelation ;  I  totally  difbelieve,  that  the  Almighty  ever  did 
communicate  any  thing  to  man,  by  any  mode  of  fpeech,  in 
any  language,  or  by  any  kind  of  vifion,  or  appearance,  or  by 
any  means  which  our  fenfes  are  capable  of  receiving,  other- 
wife  than  by  the  univerfal  difplay  of  himfelf  in  the  works  of 
the  creation,  and  by  that  repugnance  we  feel  in  ourfelves  t» 
bad  actions,  and  difpofition  to  good  ones. 

The  moft  deferrable  wickednefs,  the  moft  horrid  cruelties, 
and  the  greateft  miferies,  that  have  affli&ed  the  human  race, 
have  had  their  origin  in  this  thing  called  revelation,  or  re 
vealed  religion.  It  has  been  the  moft  difhonourable  belief 
againftthe  character  of  the  divinity,  the  moft  deftruftive  to 
morality,  and  the  peace  and  happtnefs  of  man,  that  ever  was 
propagated  fmce  man  began  to  exift.  It  is  better,  far  better, 
that  we  admitted,  if  it  were  poflible,  a  thoufand  devils  to 
roam  at  large,  and  to  preach  publicly  the  doctrine  of  devils, 
if  there  were  any  fuch,  than  that  we  permitted  one  fuch  im- 
poftor  arid  monfter  as  Mofes,  Joihua,  Samuel,  and  the  Bible 
prophets,  to  come  with  the  pretended  word  of  God,  in  his 
mouth,  and  have  credit  among  us. 

Whence  arofe  all  the  horrid  aflaffinations  of  whole  nations, 
of  men,  women,  and  infants,  with  which  the  Bible  is  filled; 
and  the  bloody  perfections,  and  tortures  unto  death,  and  reli 
gious  wars,  that  fmce  that  time  have  laid  Europe  in  blood 
and  ames ;  whence  arofe  they,  but  from  this  impious  thing 
called  revealed  religion,  and  this  monftrous  belief,  that  God 
has  fpoken  to  man  ?  The  lies  of  the  Bible  have  been  the  caufc 
of  the  one,  and  the  lies  of  the  Teftament  the  other* 

Some  Chriftians  pretend,  that  Chriftianity  was  not  eftab- 
lifhed  by  the  fword  ;  but  of  what  period  of  time  do  they 
fpeak  ?  It  was  impofiible  that  twelve  men  could  begin  with 
the  fword  5  they  had  not  the  power,  but  no  fooner  were  the 
profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity  fufficiently  powerful  to  employ  the 
fword,  than  they  did  fo,  and  theftakeand  the  faggot  too  ;  and 
Mahomet  could  not  do  it  fooner.  By  the  fame  fpirit  that 
Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high  prieft's  fervant,  (if  the  ftory 
be  true,)  he  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  the  head  of  his  maf- 
ter,  had  he  been  able.  Befides  this,  Chriftianity  grounds  it- 
felf  originally  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  was  eftablifhed 
altogether  by  the  fword,  and  that  in  the  worft  ufe  of  it  5  nojt 
to  terrify,  but  to  extirpate.  The  Jews  made  no  converts  : 
they  butchered  all.  The  Bible  is  the  fire  of  the  Teftament,  and 

both 
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both  are  called  the  word  of  God.  The  Chriflians  read  both 
books  ;  the  minifters  preach  from  both  books;  and  this  thing; 
called  Chriftianity  is  made  up  of  both.  It  is  then  falfe  to  lay 
that  Chriftianity  was  not  eftabliftied  by  the  fword. 

The  only  feet  that  has  not  perfecuted  are  the  Quakers  ;  and 
the  only  reafon  that  can  be  given  for  it,  is,  that  they  are  ra 
ther  Deifts  than  Chriftians.  They  do  not  believe  much  about 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  they  call  the  fcriptures  a  dead  letter.  Had 
they  called  them  by  a  worfe  name,  they  had  been  nearer  th9 
truth. 

It  is  incumbent  on  every  man  who  reverences  the  character 
of  the  Creator,  and  who  wifhes  to  lefTen  the  catalogue  of  ar 
tificial  miferies,  and  remove  the  caufe  that  has  fown  perfe- 
cutions  thick  among  mankind,  to  expel  all  ideas  of  a  revealed 
religion  as  a  dangerous  herefy,  and  an  impious  fraud.  What 
is  it  that  we  have  learned  from  this  pretended  thing  called  re* 
vealed  religion  ? — nothing  that  is  ufeful  to  man,  and  every 
thing  that  is  difhonourable  to  his  maker.  What  is  it  the  Bi 
ble  teaches  us  ? — rapine,  cruelty,  and  murder.  What  is  it 
the  Teftament  teaches  us? — to  believe  that  the  almighty 
committed  debauchery  with  a  woman,  engaged  to  be  married; 
and  the  belief  of  this  debauchery  is  called  faith. 

As  to  the  fragments  of  morality  that  are  irregularly  and 
thinly  fcattered  in  thofe  books,  they  make  no  part  of  this  pre 
tended  thing,  revealed  religion.  They  are  the  natural  dic 
tates  of  confcience,  and  the  bonds  by  which  focietyis  held  to 
gether,  and  without  which,  it  cannot  exift;  and  are  nearly 
the  fame  in  all  religions,  and  in  all  focieties.  The  Tefta- 
ment  teaches  nothing  new  upon  this  fubject  i  and  where  it  at 
tempts  to  exceed,  it  becomes  mean,  and  ridiculous.  The 
doctrine  of  not  retaliating  injuries  is  much  better  expreffed  in 
Proverbs,  which  is  a  collection  as  well  from  the  Gentiles,  as 
the  Jews,  than  it  is  in  the  Teframent.  It  is  there  faid,  Pro 
verbs  xxiv.  ver.  21,  u  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread 
to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirfly,  give  him  water  to  drink:"*  but  when 

it 

*  Acording  to  what  is  called  ChriiVs  fermon  on  the  mount  in  the  book  of  Mat 
thew,  where,  among  fome  other  good  things,  a  great  deal  of  this  feigned  morality 
is  introduced,  it  is  there  exprefsly  faid,  that  the  doftrine  of:  forbearance,  or  of  not 
retaliating  injuries,  was  not  arty  part  of  the  doElrine  of  the  Jews;  but  as  this  doc 
trine  is  found  in  Proverbs,  it  muft,  according  to  that  ftatement  have  been  co 
pied  from  the  Gentiles,  from  whom  Chrifthad  learned  it.  Thole  men,  whom  Jew- 
ifh  and  Chriitian  idolators  have  abufively  called  heathen,  had  much  better  and 
clearer  ideas  of  juftice  and  morality  than  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Teftament,  fo 
far  as  it  is  Jewim ;  or  in  the  New.  The  anfwer  of  Solon  on  the  queftion, 
"  Which  is  the  moil  perfect  popular  government,"  has  never  been  exceeded  by 
any  man  fince  his  time,  as  containing  a  maxim  of  political  morality.  *;  That 
f  ays  he,  where  the  leaft  injury  done  to  the  meaneft  individual,  is  conftdered as  an 
conjlitutiw."  Solon,  lived  above  500  years  before  Chrift. 
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it  is  faid,  as  in  the  Teftament,  a  If  a  man  finite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  alfo'"  it  is  affaflinating  the  dignity 
of  forbearance,  and  finking  man  into  a  fpaniel. 

Loving  of  enemies  is  another  dogma  of  feigned  morality,  and 
has  befides  no  meaning.  It  is  incumbent  on  man,  as  a  mo- 
ralift,  that  he  does  not  revenge  an  injury;  and  it  is  equally  as 
good  in  a  political  fenfe,  for  there  is  no  end  to  retaliation ; 
each  retaliates  on  the  other,  and  calls  it  juftice  :  but  to  love  in 
proportion  to  the  injury,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  to  offer 
a  premium  for  a  crime.  Befides,  the  word  enemies  is  too  vague 
and  general  to  be  ufed  in  a  moral  maxim,  which  ought  always 
to  be  clear  and  defined,  like  a  proverb.  If  a  man  be  the  enemy 
of  another  from  miftake  and  prejudice,  as  in  the  cafe  of  reli 
gious  opinions,  and  fometimes  in  politics,  that  man  is  differ 
ent  to  an  enemy  at  heart  with  a  criminal  intention  ;  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us,  and  it  contributes  alfo  to  our  own  tran- 
quility,  that  we  put  the  beft  coriftruction  upon  a  thing  that  it 
will  bear.  But  even  this  erroneous  motive  in  him  makes  no 
motive  for  love  on  the  other  part ;  and  to  fay  that  we  can  love 
voluntarily,  and  without  a  motive,  is  morally  and  phyfically 
impoffible. 

Morality  is  injured  by  prefcribing  to  its  duties,  that,  in 
the  firft  place,  are  impoffible  to  be  performed  ;  and,  if  they 
could  be,  would  be  productive  of  evil  ;  or,  as  before  faid,  be 
premiums  for  crime.  TThe  maxim  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done 
unto  does  not  include  this  ftrange  doctrine  of  loving  enemies  ; 
for  no  man  expects  to  be  loved  himfelf  for  his  crime  or  for 
his  enmity. 

.  Thofe  who  preach  this  doctrine  of  loving  their  enemies, 
are  in  general  the  greateft  perfecutors,  and  they  ad  confif- 
tently  by  fo  doing;  for  the  doctrine  is  hypocritical ;  and  it  is 
natural  that  hypocrify  (hould  act  the  reverfe  of  what  it 
preaches.  For  my  own  part,  I  difown  the  doctrine,  and  con- 
iider  it  as  a  feigned  or  fabulous  morality ;  yet  the  man  does 
notexift  that  can  fay  I  have  perfecuted  him,  or  any  man,  or 
any  fetofmen,  either  in  the  American  revolution,  or  in  the 
French  revolution  ;  or  that  I  have,  in  any  cafe,  returned  evil 
for  evil.  But  it  is  not  incumbent  on  man  to  reward  a  bad 
.action  with  a  good  one,  or  to  return  good  for  evil ;  and  wher 
ever  it  is  done,  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  not  a  duty.  It  is  alfo 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  doctrine  can  make  any  part  of  a 
revealed  religion.  We  imitate  the  moral  character  of  the  crea 
tor  by  forbearing  with  each  other,  for  he  forbears  with  all : 
but  this  doctrine  would  imply  that  he  loved  man,  not  in  pro 
portion  as  he  was  good,  but  as  he  was  bad. 

If 
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If  we  confider  the  nature  of  our  condition  here,  we  muft  fee 
there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch  thing  as  revealed  religion.  What 
is  it  we  want  to  know  F  Does  not  the  creation,  the  univerfe 
we  behold,  preach  to  us  the  exiftence  of  an  Almighty  power, 
that  governs  and  regulates  the  whole  ?  And  is  not  the  evi 
dence  that  this  creation  holds  out  to  our  fenfes  infinitely 
itronger  than  any  thing  we  can  read  in  a  book,  that  any  im- 
pofter  might  make  and  call  the  word  of  God  ?  As  for  morality, 
the  knowledge  of  it  exifts  in  every  man's  confcience. 

Here  we  are.  The  exiftence  of  an  Almighty  power  is  fuf- 
ficiently  demonftrated  to  us,  though  we  cannot  conceive,  as 
it  is  impoffible  we  fhould,  the  nature  and  manner  of  its  ex 
iftence.  We  cannot  conceive  how  we  came  here  ourfelves, 
and  yet  we  know  for  a  fact  that  we  are  here.  We  muft  know 
alfo,  that  the  power  that  called  us  into  being  can,  if  he  pleafe, 
and  when  he  pleafes,  call  us  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  lived  here;  and  therefore,  without  feeking  any 
other  motive  for  the  belief,  it  is  rational  to  believe  that  he 
will,  for  we  know  before-hand  that  he  can.  The  probability, 
or  even  poiHbility  of  the  thing  is  all  that  we  ought  to  know  ; 
for  if  we  knew  it  as  a  fact,  we  {hould  be  the  mere  flaves  of 
terror,  our  belief  would  have  no  merit,  and  our  beft  actions 
no  virtue. 

Deifm  then  teaches  us,  without  the  poffibility  of  being  de 
ceived,  all  that  is  neceflary  or  proper  to  be  known.  The  cre 
ation  is  the  Bible  of  the  deift.  He  there  reads,  in  the  hand 
writing  of  the  Creator  himfelf,  the  certainty  of  his  exiitance  ; 
and  the  immutability -of  his  power,  and  all  other  Bibles  and 
Teftaments  are  to  him  forgeries.  The  probability  that  we 
may  be  called  to  account  hereafter,  will,  to  reflecting  minds, 
have  the  inflnence  of  belief;  for  it  is  not  our  belief  or  dif- 
belief,  that  can  make  or  unmake  the  fact.  As  this  is  the 
ftate  we  are  in,  and  which  it  is  proper  we  fhould  be  in,  as  free 
agents,  it  is  the  fool  only,  and  not  the  philofopher,  nor  even 
the  prudent  man,  that  will  live  as  if  there  were  no  God. 

But  the  belief  of  a  God  is  fo  weakened  by  being  mixed 
with  theftrange  fable  of  the  Chriftian  creed,  and  with  the  wild 
adventures  related  in  the  Bible,  and  the  obfcurity  and  ob- 
fcene  nonfenfe  of  the.Teftament,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  be 
wildered  as  in  a  fog.  Viewing  all  thefe  things  in  a  confufed 
mafs,  he  confounds  fa6l  w.ith  fable;  and  as  he  cannot  believe 
all,  he  feels  adifpofition  to  reject  al].  But  the  belief  of  a  God, 
is  a  belief  diftinct  from  all  bther  things,  and  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  ainy.  The  notion  of  a  Trinity  of  Gods  has 
enfeebled  the  belief  of  om  God.  A  multiplication  of  beliefs 

a&s 
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a6ls  as  a.  divifion  of  belief;  and  in  proportion  as  any  thing 
isdivided,  it  is  weakened. 

Religion,  by  fuch  means,  becomes  a  thing  of  form,  inftead 
offacT:;  of  notion,  inftead  of  principle;  morality  is  bammed 
to  make  room  for  an  imaginary  thing,  called  faith,  and  this 
faith  has  its  origin  inafuppofed  debauchery;  aman  is  preached 
inftead  of  a  God  ;  an  execution  is  an  object  for  gratitude  ;  the 
preachers  daub  themfelves  with  the  blood,  like  a  troop  of 
aiTailins,  and  pretend  to  admire  the  brilliancy  it  gives  them; 
they  preach  a  humdrum  fermon  on  the  merits  of  the  execu 
tion  ;  then  praife  Jefus  Chrift  for  being  executed,  and  con 
demn  the  Jews  for  doing  of  it. 

A  man,  by  hearing  all  this  nonfenfe  lumped  and  preached 
together,  confounds  the  God  of  the  creation  with  the  imagined 
God  of  the  Chriftians,  and  lives  as  if  there  were  none. 

Of  all  the  fyflemsof  religion  that  ever  were  invented,  there 
is  none  more  derogatory  to  the  Almighty,  more  unedifying  to 
man,  more  repugnant  to  reafon,  and  more  contradictory  in  it- 
Jfelf,  than  this  thing  called  Chriftianity.  Too  abfurd  for  be-*- 
lief,  too  impcfiible  to  convince,  and  too  inconfiftent  for  prac 
tice,  it  renders  the  heart  torpid,  or  produces  only  atheifts  and 
fanatics.  As  an  engine  of  power,  it  ferves  the  piirpofe  of  def. 
potifm;  and  as  a  means  of  wealth,  the  avarice  of  priefts;  but 
fo  far  as  refpecls  the  good  of  man  in  general,  it  leads  to  no 
thing  here,  or  hereafter. 

The  only  religion  that  has  not  been  invented,  and  that  has 
in  it  every  evidence  of  divine  originality,  is  pure  and  fimple 
deifm.  It  rnuft  have  been  the  frrft,  and  will  probably  be  the 
laft  that  man  believes.  But  pure  and  fimple  deifm  does  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  delpotic  governments.  They  cannot 
lay  hold  of  religion  as  an  engine,  but  by  mixing  it  with 
human  inventions,  and  making  their  own  authority  a  part; 
neither  does  it  anfwer  the  avarice  of  priefts,  but  by  incor 
porating  themfelves  and  their  functions  with  it,  and  becom 
ing,  like  the  government,  a  party  in  the  fyftem.  It  is  this 
that  forms  the  otherwife  myfterious  connection  of  church  and 
flate ;  the  church  human,  and  the  ftate  tyrannic. 

Were  a  man  imprefled  as  fully  and  as  ftrongly  as  he  ought  to 
be,  with  the  belief  of  a  God,  his  moral  life  would  be  regulated 
by  the  force  of  that  belief:  he  would  ftand  in  awe  of  God, 
and  of  himfelf,  and  would  not  do  the  thing  that  could  not  be 
concealed  from  either.  To  give  this  belief  the  full  opportunity 
of  force,  it  is  neceiiary  that  it  acts  alone.  This  is  deifm. 

But  when,  according  to  the  Chriftian  Trinitarian  fcheme, 
one  part  of  God  is  reprefented  by  a  dying  man,  and  ano 
ther 
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ther  part,  called  the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  a  flying  pigeon,  it  is 
impoffible  that  belief  can  attach  itfelf  to  fuch  wild  conceits.* 
It  has  been  the  fcheme  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  of  all  the 
other  invented  fyftems  of  religion,  to  hold  man  in  ignorance  of 
the  Creator,  as  "it  is  of  government  to  hold  him  in  ignorance  of 
his  rights,  The  fyftems  of  the  one  are  as  falfe  as  thofe  of  the 
othert  and  are  calculated  for  mutual  fupport.  The  ftudy  of 
theology,  as  itftands  in  Chriftian  churches,  is  the  ftudy  of  no 
thing  }°  it  is  founded  on  nothing;  it  refts  on  no  principles; 
it  proceeds  by  no  authorities;  it  has  no  data;  it  can  demon. 
ftrate  nothing;  and  admits  of  no  conclufion.  Not  any  thing 
can  be  ftudied  as  a  fcience,  without  our  being  in  pofleffion  of 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded;  and  as  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  Chriftian  theology,  it  is  therefore  the  ftudyof 
nothing. 

Inftead  then  of  ftudying  theology,  as  is  now  done,  out  ot 
the  Bible  and  Teftament,  the  meanings  of  which  books  arc 
always  controverted,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  is  difprov* 
ed,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  refer  to  the  Bible  of  the  creation. 
The  principles  we  difcover  there,  are  eternal,  and  of  divine 
origin  :  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  fcience  that  exifts 
in  the  world,  and  muft  be  the  foundation  of  theology. 

We  can  know  God  only  through  his  works.  We  cannot 
have  a  conception  of  any  one  attribute,  but  by  following  fome 
principle  that  leads  to  it.  We  have  only  a  confufed  idea  of 
his  power,  if  we  have  not  the  means  of  comprehending  fome- 
thins  of  its  immenfity.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  his  wifdom, 
but  by  knowing  the  order  and  manner  in  which  it  a&s.  The 
principles  of  fcience  lead  to  this  knowledge;  for  the  Creatoc 
of  man  is  the  Creator  of  fcience,  and  it  is  through  that  me 
dium  that  man  can  fee  God,  as  it  were,  face  to  face. 

Could  a  man  be  placed  in  a  fituation,  and  endowed  with 
power  of  vifion,  to  behold  at  one  view,  and  to  contemplate  de 
liberately,  the  ftrudure  of  the  univerfe,  to  mark  the  move 
ments  of  thefeveral  planets,  the  caufe  of  their  varying  appear 
ances,  the  unerring  order  in  which  they  revolve,  even  to  the 
remoteft  comet,  their  conneaions  and  dependance  on  each, 
6ther,  and  to  know  the  fyftem  of  laws  eflablifhed  by  the 
Creator,  that  governs  and  regulates  the  whole;  he  would  then 
conceive  far  beyond  what  any  church-theology  can  teach  him* 


*  The  book  called  the  book  of  Matthew,  fays,  chap.  in.  ver.  16,  that  the 
Gbofl  deluded  in  thejbafe  of  a  dove.     It  might  as   well  have  faid  .a  goofe;  the 
creatures  are   equally  harmlefs,  and  the  one  is   as   ?^^C^t 
other.     The  fecoad  of  afts,  ver.  a,  3,  fays,  that  it  defcended  m  a  migh  ty 
Wi«4  in  the  tope  of  </W«  /«»*««;  perhaps  it  was  clove*  feet,    Such 
ftufi  is  fit  gnly  for  tales  of  witches  and  wizards,  . 
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the  power,  the  wifdomrthe  vaftnefs,  the  munificence  of  the 
.Creator:  he  would  then  fee,  that  all  the  knowledge, man  has 
of  fcience,  and  that  all  the  mechanical  arts,  by  which  he 
renders  his  fituation  comfortable  here,  are  derived  from  that 
fource  :  his  mind,  exalted  by  the  fcene,  and  convinced  by  the 
fadl,  would  increafe  in  gratitude,  as  it  increafed  in  knowledge: 
his  religion  or  his  worfhip  would  become  united  with  his  im 
provement  as  a  man ;  any  employment  he  followed,  that  had 
connection  with  the  principles  of  the  creation,  as  every  thing 
of  agriculture,  of  fcience,  and  of  the  mechanical  arts  has, 
would  teach  him  more  of  God,  and  of  the  gratitude  he  owes 
to  him,  than  any  theological  Chriftian  fermon  he  now  hears. 
Great  objects  infpire  great  thoughts  j  great  munificence  excites 
great  gratitude;  But  the  grovelling  tales  and  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Teftament  are  fit  only  to  excite  contempt. 

Though  man  cannot  arrive,  at  leaft  in  this  life,  at  the  ac 
tual  fcene  I  have  defcribed,  he  can  demonftrate  it;  becaufc 
he  has  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  creation  is 
conftrucled.  We  know  that  the  greateft  works  can  be  re- 
prefented  in  model,  and  that  the  univerfe  can  be  reprefented 
by  the  fame  means.  The  fame  principles  by  which  we  mea- 
fure  an  inch,  or  an  acre  of  ground,  will  meafure  to  millioris 
in  extent.  A  circle  of  an  inch  diameter  has  the  fame  geome 
trical  properties  as  a  circle  that  would  circumfcribe  the  uni 
verfe.  The  fame  properties  of  a  triangle,  that  will  demon- 
ftrate  upon  paper  the  courfe  of  a  fhip,  will  do  it  on  the  ocean ; 
and  when  applied  to  what  are  called  the  heavenly  bodies,  will 
afcertain,  to  a  minute,  the  time  of  an  eclipfe,  though  thofe 
bodies  are  millions  of  miles  diftant  from  us.  This  knowledge 
is  of  divine  origin  ;  and  it  is  from  the  Bible  of  the  creation 
that  man  has  learned  it,  and  not  from  the  flupid  Bible  of  the 
church,  that  teaches  man  nothing.* 

All  the  knowledge  man  has  of  fcience  and  of  machinery,  by 
the  aid  of  which  his   exiftence  is  rendered  comfortable  upon 

*  The  Bible-makers  have  undertaken  to  give  us,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis, 
an  account  of  the  creation  ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  have  demonilrated  nothing 
but  their  ignorance.  They  make  there  to  have  been  three  days  and  three  nights, 
evenings  and  mornings1,  before  there  was  a  fun ;  when  it  is  the  prefence  or  ab- 
fence  of  the  fun  that  is  the  caufe  of  day  and  night,  and  what  is  called  his  riling  and 
fetting  that  of  morning  and  evening.  Befides,  it  is  a  puerile  and  pitiful  idea,  to 
iuppofc  the  Almighty  to  fay,  Let  there  be  light.  It  is  the  imperative  manner  of 
fpcaking  that  a  conjurer  ufes,  when  he  fays  to  his  cups  and  balls,  Prefto,  be  gone, 
and  moft  probably  has  been  taken  from  it ;  as  Mofes  and  his  rod  is  a  conjurer  and 
his  wand.^  Longinus  calls  thisexpreffion  the  fublime  ;  and  By  the  fame  rule,  that 
of  the  conjurer  is  fublime,  too,  for  the  manner  of  fpeaking  is  ejcpreflively  and 
grammatically  the  fame,  When  authors  and  critics  talk  of  the  fublime,  they  fee 
not  how  nearly  it  borders  on  the  ridiculous.  The  fublime  of  the  critics,  like 
fome  parts  of  Edmund  Burk's  fublime  and  beautiful,  is  like  a  wind-mill  juft  vifible 
in  a  fog,  which  imagination  might  diftort  into  a  flying  mountain ;  or  an  archangel : 
or  a  flock  of  wild  gcefc. 

earth 
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earth,  and  without  which  he  would  be  fcarcely  diftinguifnable 
in  appearance  and  condition  from  a  common  animal,  comes 
from  the  great  machine  and  ftrufture  of  the  univerfe.  The 
conftant  and  unwearied  obfervations  of  our  anceftors,  upon 
the  movements  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  what 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  have 
brought  this  knowledge  upon  earth.  It  is  not  Mofes  and  the 
prophets,  nor  Jefus  Chrift,  nor  his  apoftles,  that  have  done  it. 
The  Almighty  is  the  great  mechanic  of  the  creation,  the  firft 
philofopher,  and  original  teacher  of  all  fcience.  Let  us  then 
learn  to  reverence  our  mafter,  and  not  forget  the  labours  of 
our  anceftors. 

Had  we  at  this  day  no  knowledge  of  machinery,  and  were 
it  poffible  that  man  could  have  a  view,  as  I  have  before  de- 
fcribed,  of  the  ftru&ure  and  machinery  of  the  univerfe,  he 
would  foon  conceive  the  idea  of  conducting  fome  at  leaft  of 
the  mechanical  works  we  now  have;  and  the  idea  fo  conceived, 
would  progreflively  advance  in  practice.  Or  could  a  model 
of  the  univerfe,  fuch  as  is  called  an  orrery,  be  prefented  before 
him,  and  put  in  motion,  his  mind  would  arrive  at  the  fame 
idea.  Such  an  object,  and  fuch  a  fubjecT-,  would,  whilft  it 
improved  him  in  knowledge  ufeful  to  himfelf  as  a  man  and  a 
member  of  fociety,  as  well  as  entertaining,  afford  far  better 
matter  for  impreffing  him  with  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  belief 
in  the  Creator,  and  of  the  reference  and  gratitude  that  man 
owes  to  him,  than  the  itupid  texts  of  the  Bible  and  the  Tefta- 
ment,  from  which,  be  the  talents  of  the  preacher  what  they 
may,  only  ftupid  fermons  can  be  preached.  If  man  muft 
preach,  let  him  preach  fomething  that  is  edifying,  and  from 
texts  that  are  known  to  be  true. 

The  Bible  of  the  creation  is  inexhauftable  in  texts.  Every 
part  of  fcience,  whether  connected  with  the  geometry  of  the 
univerfe,  with  the  fyftems  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  with 
the  properties  of  inanimate  matter,  is  a  text  as  well  for  devo 
tion  as  for  philofophy;  for  gratitude,  as  for  human  improve-* 
ment.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  if  fuch  a  revolution  in 
the  fyftem  of  religion  take  place,  every  preacher  ought  to  be  a 
philofopher.  Aloft  certainly^  and  every  houfe  of  devotion  a 
fchool  of  fcience. 

It  has  been  by  wandering  from  tbe  immutable  laws  of 
fcience,  and  the  light  reafon,  and  fetting  up  an  invented 
thing  called  revealed  religion,  that  fo  many  wild  and  blaf- 
phemous  conceits  have  been  formed  of  the  Almighty.  The 
Jews  have  made  him  theafiaflin  of  the  human  fpecies,  tomake 
room  for  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  The  Chriftians  have 
made  him  the  murderer  of  himfelf,  and  the  founder  of  a  new 

religion 
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religion  to  fuperfede  and  expel  the  Jewifh  religion.  And  to 
find  pretence  and  admiffion  for  thefe  things,  they  muft  have 
fuppofed  his  power  or  his  wifdoin  imperfect,  or  his  will 
changeable;  and  the  changeablenefs  of  the  will  is  the  im- 
perfe&ion  of  the  judgement.  The  philofopher  knows  that 
the  laws  of  the  Creator  have  never  changed,  with  refpe£l 
cither  to  the  principles  of  fcience,  or  the  properties  of  mat 
ter.  Why  then  is  it  to  .be  fuppofed  they  have  changed 
with  refpecl:  to  man  ? 

I  here  clofe  the  fubje6r,.  I  have  fliewn  in  all  the  fore 
going  parts  of  this  work,  that  the  Bible  and  Teftament  are 
impofitions  and  forgeries ;  and  I  leave  the  evidence  I  have 
produced  in  proof  of  it,  to  be  refuted,  if  any  one  can  do  it; 
and  I  leave  the  ideas  that  are  fuggefted  in  the  conclufion  of 
the  work,  to  reft  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  ;  certain  as  I  am'5 
that  when  opinions  are  free,  either  in  matters  of  government 
or  religion,  truth  will  finally  and  powerfully  prevail. 
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Paris,  Auguft,  1796. 

A  s  cenfure  is  but  awkwardly  foftened  by  apo 
logy,  I  lhall  offer  you  no  apology  for  this  letter. 
The  eventful  crifis,  to  which  your  double  politics 
have  conduced  the  affairs  of  your  country,  re 
quires  an  inveftigation  uncramped  by  ceremony. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  fame  of  America, 
moral  and  political,  flood  fair  and  high  in  the 
world.  The  luftre  of  her  revolution  extended 
itfelf  to  every  individual,  and  to  be  a  citizen  of 
America,  gave  a  title  to  refpe6t  in  Europe.  Nei 
ther  meannefs  nor  ingratitude  had  then  mingled 
-in  the  compofition  of  her  character.  Her  re- 

fiftanc* 


fiftance  to  the  attempted  tyranny  of  England  lefc 
her  unfufpected  of  the  one,  and  her  open  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  aid  fhe  received  from  Fratic& 
precluded  all  fufpicion  of  the  other.  The  Wafh- 
ington  of  politics  had  not  then  appeared. 

At  the  time  I  left  America  (April  1787)  the 
continental  Convention,  that  formed  the  federal 
conftitution,  was  on  the  point  of  meeting.    Since 
that  time  new  fchemes  of  politics,  and  new  diftinc- 
tions  of  parties,  have  arifen.     The  term  Antifede- 
ralift  has  been  applied  to  all  thofe  who  combated 
the  defects  of  that  conftitution,   or  oppofed  the 
meafures  of  your  adminiftration.     It  was  only  to 
the  abfolute  necefiity  of  eftablifhing  fome  federal 
authority,  extending  equally  over  all  the  States, 
jthat  an  inftrument  fo  inconfiftent  as  the  prefent 
federal  conftitution  is,   obtained   a   futfrage.     I 
would  have  voted  for  it  myfelf,  had  I  been  in 
America,  or  even  for  a  worfe,  rather  than  have 
had  nones  provided  it  contained  the  means  of 
remedying  its  defects  by  the  fame  appeal  to  the 
people,  by  which  it  was  to  be  eftablifhed.     It  is 
always  better  policy  to  leave  removable  errors  to 
cxpofe  themfelves,  than  to  hazard  too  much  in 
contending  againft  them  theoretically. 

I  have  introduced  thefe  obfervations  not  only 
to  mark  the  general  difference  between  Amifede- 
ralift  and  Anticonftitutiqnalift,  but  to  preclude  the 

effect, 
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effects  and  even  the  application,  of  the  former  of 
thefe  terms  to  myfelf.     I  declare  myfelf  oppofed 
to  feveral  matters  in  the  conftitution,  particularly 
to  the  manner  in  which  what  is  called  the  exe 
cutive  is  formed,  and  to  the  long  duration  of  the 
fenate;  and  if.  I  live  to  return  to  America,  I  will 
ufe  all  my  endeavours  to  have  them  altered.     I 
alfo  declare  my  fclf  oppofed  to  almoft  the  whole  of 
your  adminiftration;  for  I  know  it  to  have  been 
deceitful,  if  not  perfidious,  as  I  mail  mow  in  the 
courfe  of  this  letter.     But  as  to  the  point  of  con,- 
folidating  the  States  into  a  federal  government, 
it  fo  happens,  that  the  propofition  for  that  pur- 
pofe  came  originally  from  myfelf.     I  propofed  it 
in  a  letter  to  chancellor  Livingfton  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1782,  whilft  that  gentleman  was  minifter 
for  foreign  affairs.     The  five  per  cent  duty  re 
commended  by  congrefs  had  then  fallen  through, 
having  been  adopted  by  fome  of  the  States,  altered 
by  others,  rejected  by  Rhode  Ifland,  and  repealed 
by  Virginia,  after  it  had  been  confented  to.     The 
propofal  in  the  letter  I  allude  to,  was  to  get  over 
the  whole  difficulty  at  once,  by  annexing  a  conti 
nental  legiflative  body  to  Congrefs;  for  in  order 
to  have  any  law  of  the  Union  uniform,  the  cafe 
could  only  be,  that  either  Congrefs,  as  it   then 
flood,  muft  frame  the  law,  and  the  States  feverally 
adopt  it  without  alteration,  or,  the  States  muft 
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'elect  a  continental  legiflature  for  the  purpofe. 
Chancellor  Livingfton,  Robert  Morris,  Gover 
nor  Morris,  and  fnyfelf,  had  a  meeting  at  the 
•houfe  of  Robert  Morris  on  the  fubject  of  that 
letter.  There  was  no  drverfity  of  opinion -on  the 
propofition  for  a  continental  legiflatuTe  j  the  only 
difficulty  was  on  the  manner  of  bringing  the  pro- 
.pofition  forward.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  con- 
fidered  it  as  a  remedy  in  referve,  that  could  be 
applied  at  any  time,  when  the  States  Jaw  themfehes 
wrong  enough  to  be  put  right  (which  did  not  appear 
,to  be  the  cafe  at  that  time),  I  did  not  fee  the  pro 
priety  of  urging  it  precipitately,  and  declined  be 
ing  the  publiiher  of  it  myfelf.  After  this  account 
,of  a  fact,  the  leaders  of  your  party  will  fcarcely 
Jiave  the  hardinefs  to  apply  to  me  the  term  of  An- 
tifederalift.  But  I  can  go  to  a  date  and  to  a  fact 
beyond  this,  for  the  propofition  for  electing  a  con 
tinental  convention.  To  form  the  continental 
government  is  one  of  the  fubjects  treated  of  in  the 
pamphlet  Common  Senfe. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  a  little  of  the  rubbifh 
that  might  otherwife  have  lain  in  my  way,  I  re 
turn  to  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  prefent  fe 
deral  conftitution  and  your  adminiftratipn  began. 
It  was  very  well  laid  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
Philadelphia,  about  a  year  before  that  period, 
that  "  thirteen  ft  avts  and  ne/gr  a  heop  will,  not  make 
X  a 
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a  barrel-"  and  as  any  kind  of  hooping  the  barrel, 
however  defectively  executed,  would  be  better 
than  none, ,  it  was  fcarcely  poilible  but  that  con- 
fiderable  advantages  mud  arife  from  the  federal 
hooping  of  the  States.  It  was  with  pleafure  that 
every  fincere  friend  to  America  beheld,  as  the  na 
tural  effect  of  union,  her  rifing  profperity  ->  and 
it  was  with  grief  they  faw  that  profperity  mixed, 
even  in  the  bloflbm,  with  the  germ  of  corruption. 
Monopolies  of  every  kind  marked  your  admini- 
ftration  almoft  in  the  moment  of  its  com 
mencement.  The  lands  obtained  by  the  revo 
lution  were  lavifhed  upon  partisans ;  the  inte- 
reil  of  the  diibanded  foldier  was  fold  to  the 
fpeculator ;  injuftice  was  acted  under  the  pretence 
of  faith ;  and  the  chief  of  the  army  became  the 
patron  of  the  fraud.  From  fuch  a  beginning  what 
ejfe  could  be  expedted,  than  what  has  happened  ? 
A  mean  and  ftrvile  fubmiffion  to  the  infults  of 
one  nation ;  treachery  and  ingratitude  to  ano-» 
ther. 

Some  vices  make  their  approach  with  fuch  a 
fplendid  appearance,  that  we  fcarcely  know  to 
what  clafs  of  moral  diftin6tions  they  belong. 
They  are  rather  virtues  corrupted  than  vices  ori 
ginally.  But  meannefs  and  ingratitude  have-  no 
thing  equivocal  in  their  character.  There  is  not 
a  trait  in  them  that  renders  them  doubtful.  They 
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are  fo  originally  vice,  that  they  are  generated  in, 
the  dung  of  other  vices,  and  crawl  into  exiftence 
with  the  filth  upon  their  back.  The  Fugitives, 
have  found  protection  in  you,  and  the  levee-room 
is  their  place  of  rendezvous. 

As  the  federal  conftitution  is  a  copy,  though 
riot  quite  fo  bafe  as  the  original,  of  the  form  of 
the  Britifh  government,  an  imitation  of  its  vices, 
was  naturally  to  be  expected.  So  intimate  is  the 
connection  between  form  and  practice,  that  to  adopt 
the  one,  is  to  invite  the  other.  Imitation  is  nar 
turally  progrefBve,  and  is  rapidly  fo  in  matters, 
that  are  vicious. 

Soon  after  the  federal  conftitution  arrived  ia 

England,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  female  literary 

correfpondent  (a  native  of  New  York)  very  wel} 

mixed  with  friendfhip,  fentiment,  and  politics.  In 

my  anfwer  to  that  letter,  I  permitted  myfelf  to 

ramble  into  the  wildernefs  of  imagination,  and  to 

anticipate  what  might  hereafter  be  the  condition, 

of  America.     I  had  no  idea  that  the  picture  I  then 

drew  was  realifing  fo  faft,  and  ftill  lefs  that  Mr. 

Wafhington  was  hurrying  it  on.     As  the  extract 

I  allude  to  is  congenial  with  the  fubject  I  am 

TU  r    -u     • 

upon,  I  here  tranicribe  it. 

cc  You  touch  me  on  a  very  tender  point,  when 
*f  you  fay,  that  my  friends  on  your  fide  the  water 
"  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  my  abandoning 

*(  Americ  0*    » 
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even  for  my  native  England.     T  hey  are ' 
right.     I  had  rather  fee  my  horfe  Button  eating" 
the  grafs  of  Bordentown  or  MorrifTania,  than" 
fee  all  the  pomp  and  mow  of  Europe. 
"  A  thoufend  years  hence,  for  I  muft  indulge  a:* 
few  thoughts,  perhaps  in  lefs,  America  may  be 
what  England  now  is.     The  innocence  of  her  ' 
character,  that  won  the  hearts  of  all  nations  irtP 
her  favour,  may  found  like  a  romance,  and  her 
inimitable  virtue  as  if  it  had  never  been.     The 
ruins  of  that  liberty,  which  thoufands  bled  to 
obtain,  may  juft  furnim  materials  for  a  village 
tale,  or  extort  a  fjgh  from  ruftic  fenfibility; 
whilft  the  fafhionable  of  that  day,  enveloped  in 
diflipation,  fhall  deride  the  principle,  and  deny 
the  facl, 

cc  When  we  contemplate  the  fall  of  empires, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  we  fee  but  little  more  to  excite  our  re 
gret  than  the  mouldering  ruins  of  pompous 
palaces,  magnificent  monuments,  lofty  pyra 
mids,  and  walls  and  towers  of  the  moll:  coftly 
workmanlhip:  but  when  the  empire  of  America 
fhall  fall,  ihe  fubject  for  contemplative  Ibrrow 
will  be  infinitely  greater  .than  crumbling  brafe 
o?  marble  can  iqfpire.,.  It  will  not  then  be  laid? 
Here  flood  a  temple  of  vaft  antiquity,  here  rofe 
a  Babel  of  invifible  height,  or  there  a  palace  of 
P  4  fumptuou$ 


/      ft      \ 

\          .     / 

"  fumptuous  extravagance;  but,  Here,  ah  painful 
<c  thought !  the  nobleft  work  of  human  wifdom, 
<c  the  grandeft  fcene  of  human  glory,  the  fair  caufe 
«  of  freedom,  rofe  and  fell :   Read  this,  and  their 
"  alk  if  I  forget  America  !" 

Impreffed,  as  I  was,  with  apprehenfions  of  this 
kind,  I  had  America  conftantly  in  my  mind  in  all 
the  publications  I  afterwards  made.  The  Firft, 
and,  ftill  more,  the  Second  Part  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  bear  evident  marks  of  this  watchfulnefs ;  and 
the  Differtation  on  Firft  Principles  of  Government 
goes  more  directly  to  the  point  than  either  of  the 
former.  I  now  pa£  on  to  other  fubjects. 

It  will  be  fuppofed  by  thofe  into  whofe  hands 
this  letter  may  fall,  that  1  have  fome  perfonal  re- 
fentment  againil  you :  I  will  therefore  fettle  this, 
point  before  I  proceed  further. 

If  I  have  any  refentment,  you  muft  acknow 
ledge  that  I  have  not  been  hafty  in  declaring  it, 
neither  would  it  be  now  declared  (tor  what  are 
private  refentments  to  the  public)  if  the  caufe  of 
it  did  not  unite  itfelf  as  well  with  your  public  as 
with  your  private  character,  and  with  the  motives 
of  your  political  conduct. 

The  part  I  acted  in  the  American  revolution  is 
well  known.  I  fhall  not  here  repeat  it.  1  know 
alfo,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  received  from 
France,  in  men,  money,  and  fhips,  your  cold 

and 
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Ainmilitary  conduct  (as  I  mall  (how  in  the 
courfe  of  this  letter)  would  in  all  probability  have- 
loft  America ;  at  lead  me  would  not  have  been 
the  independent  nation  fhe  now  is.     You  fiept 
away  your  time  in  the  field,  till  the  finances  of  the 
country  were  completely  exhaufted,  and  you  have 
but  little  fhare  in  the  glory  of  the  final  event*     It 
is  time,  fir,  to  fpeak  the  undifguifed  language  of 
hiftorical  truth. 

Elevated  to  the  chair  of  the  prefidency,  you  af- 
fumed  the  merit  of  every  thing  to  yourfelf  -,  and 
the  natural  ingratitude  of  your  conftitution  began 
to  appear.  You  commenced  your  prefidential 
career  by  encouraging  and  fwallowing  the  groffeffe 
adulation ;  and  you  travelled  America  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  to  put  yourfelf  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving  it.  You  have  as  many  addreffcs  in  your 
cheft  as  James  the  Second,  As  to  what  were  your 
views,  for  if  you  are  not  great  enough  to  have 
ambition,  you  are  little  enough  to  have  vanity, 
they  cannot  be  directly  inferred  from  exprefllons 
of  your  own  -,  but  the  partizans  of  your  policies 
have  divulged  the  fecret. 

John  Adams  has  fakjj  (and  John  it  is  known 
was  always  a  fpeller  after  places  and  offices,  and 
never  thought  his  little  fervices  were  highly 
enough  paid)  John  has  faid,  that,  as  Mr,  Wafh- 
jngton  had  no  child,  the  prefidency  fhould  be 

m^  made 


••  *••<  ••   -        '  --^  ":  : 

ynadc  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Lun  Warning-, 
ton.     John  might  then  have  counted  upon  fome 
(inecure  for  himfel£  and  a  provifion  for  his  de- 
fcendants.     He  did  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fay  alfo*., 
that  the  vice-prefidency  fhould  be  hereditary  m~J 
the  family  of  John  Adams.     He  prudently  left 
that  to  (land  upon  the  ground,  that  one  good  turn 
^eferves  another  *. 

John  Adams  is  one  of  thofe  men  who  never- 
contemplated  the  origin  of  government,  or  com 
prehended  any  thing  of  firft  principles.     If  he  had, 
he  might  have  feen,  that  the  right  to  fet  up  and 
eftablifh  hereditary  government  never  did,  and 
never  can,  exift  in  any  generation  at  any  time 
whatever ;  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  treafon,  be^tn 
caufe  it  is  an  attempt  to  take  away  the  rights  of 
all  the  minors  living  at  that  time,  and  of  all  fue-, 
ceeding  generations.     It  is  of  a  degree  beyond^ 
common  treafon  ;  it  is  a  fin  againft  nature.     The 
equal  rights  of  generations  is  a  right  fixed  in  the  - 
nature  of  things.     It  belongs  to  the  fon  when  of 
age,  as  it  belonged  to  the  father  before  him, 
John  Adams  would  himfelf  deny  the  right  that  fhr 
any  former  deceafed  generation  could  have  to  de~  jed 
cree  authoritatively  a  fucceffion  of  governors  over 

-     iijbbxul.tNr-tt:  * 
"     *  Two  perfons,  to  whom  John  Adams  faid  this,  tcld  me_  ^\ 

of  it.    The  fccretajy  of  Mr.  Jay  was  prefent  when"  it 
told  to  me. 


feim  or  over  his  children,  and  yet  he  affumes  the 
pretended  right,  treafonable  as  it  is,  of  acting  it 
himfelf.  His  ignorance  is  his  bed  excufe. 

John  Jay  has  faid,  (and  this  John  was  always 
the  fycophant  of  every  thing  in  power,  from  Mr. 
Girard  in  America,  to  Grenville  in  England) 
John  Jay  has  faid,  that  the  fenate  fhould  have 
been  appointed  for  life.  He  would  then  have 
been  fure  of  never  wanting  a  lucrative  appoint 
ment  for  himfelf,  and  have  had  no  fears  about 
impeachment.  Thefe  are  the  difguifed  traitors 
;hat  call  themfelves  federalifts  *, 

Could  I  have  known  to  what  degree  of  cor 
ruption  and  perfidy  the  adminiftrative  part  of  the 
government  of  America  liad  defcended,  I  could 
have  been  at  no  lofs  to  have  underftood  the  re- 
fervednefs  of  Mr.  Wafhington  towards  me  during 
my  imprifonment  in  the  Luxembourg.  There  are 
cafes  ia  which  filence  is  a  loud  language.  I  will 
here  explain  the  caufe  of  that  imprifonment,  and 
return  to  Mr.  Wafhington  afterwards. 

In  the  courfe  of  that  rage,  terror,  and  fufpicion, 
which  the  brutal  letter  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick 
firft  darted  into  exiftence  in  France,  it  happened, 
that  almoft  every  man  who  was  oppoied  to  vio-. 

*  If  Mr.  Jay  4efires  to  know  on  what  authority  I  fay  \ 
this,  I  will  give  that  authority  publicly  when  he  choofes  to 
call  for 'it. 

lence, 
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Jence,  or  who  was  not  violent  hi  mfelf,  became  fu£» 
pe6led.  I  had  conftantly  been  oppofed  to  every 
thing  which  was  of  the  nature,  or  of  the  appear,-, 
tnce  of  violence  >  but  as  1  had  always  done  it  u*a 
manner  that  fhowed  it  to  be  a  principle  founded  in 
my  heart,  and  not  a  political  manoeuvre,  it  pre 
cluded  the  pretence  of  accufing  me.  I  was  reached 
however  under  another  pretence. 

A  decree  was  patted  to  imprifon  all  perfons 
born  in  England ;  but  as  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  had  been  complimented  with 
the  honorary  ftyle  of  citizen  of  France,  as  Mr. 
Wa&ington  and  fome  other  Americans  have 
been,  this  decree  fell  fhort  of  reaching  me^  A 
motion  was  afterwards  made  aid  carried,  fupport- 
ed  chiefly  by  Bourdon  de  1'Oife,  for  expelling 
foreigners  from  the  Convention.  My  expulfioq 
being  thus  effected^  the  two  committees,  of  pub 
lic  fafety  and  of  general  furety,  of  which  Robef- 
pierre  was  the  dilator,  put  me  in  arreftation  un 
der  the  former  decree  for  imprilbning  perfons 
born  in  England.  Having  thus  fhown.  under 
what  pretence  the  imprifonment  was  effected,  I 
come  to  {peak  of  fuch  parts  of  the  cafe  as  apply 
between  me  and  Mr.  Walhington,  either  as  pre^ 
fident,  or  as  an  individual. 

1  have  always  confidered  that  a  foreigner,  fuch 
as  I  was  in  fa<5t2  with  refpecl:  to  France,  might  be 

-  ^  member 


^™,r.-.J       .1-1         .J   *_._! 


nra  dj  'batoqqp  nsttd  Yliruif}o<p  hfd  I 
•a  member  of  a  Convention  for  framing  ac 
.ftitution,  without  affefting  his  right  of  citizenftnp, 
in  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  but  not  a 
member  of  a  government  after  a  conftitution  K 
formed;  and  I  have  uniformly  aflcd  upon  th» 
diftinftion.     To  be  a  member  of  a  governmer 
requires  a  perfon  being  in  allegiance  to  that  go 
vernment  and  to  the  country  locally.     But  a  cop- 
ftitution,  being  a  thing  of  principle,  and  not  oi 
adion,  and  which,  after  it  is  formed,  is  to  b 
red  to  the  people  for  their  approbation  or  rej 
rion,  does  not  require  allegiance  in  the  perfons 
forming  and  propofing  it;  and  befides  this,  it  is 
only  to  the  thing  after  it  is  formed  and  eftablim- 
ed   and  to  the  country  after  its  governmen 
rader  is  fixed  by  the  adoption  of  a  confiituaon, 
that  allegiance  can  be  given.     No  oath  of 
glance  or  of  citizenfhip  was  required  of  the  members 
who  compofed  the  Convention :  there  was  no 
thing  exitting   in  form  to  fwear  alleg.ance  to 
anyfuch  condition  had  been  required,  I  could  not, 
as  citizen  of  America  in  faft,  though  citizen  of 
France  by  compliment,  have  accepted  a  ft 
Convention. 

As  my  citizenfcip  in  America  was  not  alterec 
diminimed  by  any  thing  I  had  done  in  Europe 
(on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  have  been  confuted 
is  lengthened,  for  it  was  the  American  principle 


(     *4 

fe>  -:n;mfncno:»  1^0°  *       j        •  • 
5f  government  that  I  was  endeavouring  to  fprerf 

in  Europe),  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  govern^ 
rnent  to  charge  ifelf  with  the  care  of  any  of  its 
citizens  who  may  happen  to  fall  under  an  arbitrary  v 
perfecution  abroad,  and  this  is  alfo  one  of  the  rea^ 
fons  for  which  ambafladors  or  minifters  are  ap 
pointed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  depart 
ment  in  America,  to  have  made,  at  lead,  fome 
inquiries  about  me,  as  foon  as  it  heard  of  my  im- 
prifonment.  But  if  this  had  not  been  the  cafe, 
that  government  owed  it  to  me  on  every  ground 
and  principle  of  honour  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Wafh- 
ington  owed  it  to  me.  on  every  fcore  of  private  ac?-ij; 
quaintance,  I  will  not  now  fay  friendfhip;  for  it 
has  fome  time  been  known  by  thofe  who  know 
him,  that  he  has  no  friendfhips,  that  he  is  inca 
pable  of  forming  any;  he  can  ferve  or  defert  a 
man,  or  a  caufo.with  conftltutional  indifference  5 
and  it  is  this  cold  hermaphrodite  faculty  that  im-* 
pofed  itfelf  upon  the  world,  and  was  credited  for 
a  while  by  enemies,  as  by  friends,  for  prudence, 
moderation,  and  impartiality,, ^bno: 

Soon  after  I  was  put  in  arrefbtion,  and  impri-^ 
foned  in  the  Luxembourg,  the  Americans  who:  were 
then  in  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to  the  bar  of  the 
Convention  to  reclaim  me.  They  were  anlw^red 
by  the  then  prefident,  Vadier,  who  has  fmce  ab- 
fconde"d/  that  /  was  born  in  England t  and  it  was 

fignified 


. 

fignified  to  them,  by  fome  of  the  committee  df 
general  furety,  to  whom  they  were  referred  (I 
have  been  told  it  was  Billaud  Varennes),  that  their 
teelamation  of  me  was  only  the  act  of  individuals, 
without  any  authority  from  the  American  govern- 
mcnt. 

A  few  days  after  this,  all  communication  between 
perfons  imprifoned  and  any  perfon  without  the 
prifon  was  cut  off  by  an  order  of  the  police.     I 
neither  faw  nor   heard  from   any  body  for  fix 
months,  and  the  only  hope  that  remained  to  me  2 ' 
was,  that  a  new  minifter  would  arrive  from  Ameri 
ca  to  fuperfede  Morris,  and  that  he  would  be 
authorifed  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  my  im> 
prifonment;  but  even  this  hope>  in  the  ftate  to 
which  matters  were  daily  arriving,  was  too  remote 
lo  have  any  confolatory  effect,  and  I  contented 
myfelf  with  the  thought  that  I  might  be  remem 
bered  when  it  would  be  too  late.     There  is,  per 
haps,  no  condition  from  which  a  man  confcious  of 
his  own  uprightnefs  cannot  derive  confolation,ir; 
for -it  is  in  itfelfa  confolation  for  him  to  find,  that 
he  can  bear  that  condition  with  calmnefs  and  for^0, 
titude. 

From  about  the  middle  of  March  (1794)10 
the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  July  29  (9th  of  Ther- 
midor},  the  ftate  of  things 'in  the  prifons  was  a 
continued  fcene  of  horror.  No  man  could  count 

1  upon 
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upon  life  for  twenty  hours.  To  fuch  a  pitch  of 
rage  and  fufpicion  were  Robefpierre  and  his  com 
mittee  arrived,  that  it  Teemed  as  if  they  feared  to 
leave  a  man  to  live.  Scarcely  a  night  pafifed  iti 
which  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty*  fifty,  or  more,  were 
not  taken  out  of  the  prifon,  carried  before  1 
pretended  tribunal  in  the  morning,  and  guillotined 
before  night.  One  hundred  and  fixty-nine  were 
taken  out  of  the  Luxembourg  in  one  night,  in 
the  .month  of  July,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  of 
them  guillotined.  A  lift  of  two  hundred  more^ 
according  to  the  report  in  the  prifon,  was  pre 
paring  a  few  days  before  Robefpierre  fell.  In 
this  lail  lift  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe  I  was 
included.  A  memorandum  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Robefpierre  was  afterwards  produced  in  the 
Convention,  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  pa 
pers  of  Rebefpierre  were  referred;  in  thefe  words : 


"  Demander  que  Thomas 
"  Paine  foit  decr-etc- dj  ac- 
"  cufation  pour  1'  interet 
'•  de  T  Amerique,  autant 
"  que  de  la  France." 


'•<  Demand  that  Taoinas 
"  Paine  be  decreed  of  ac- 
"  cufation  for  the  intereft 
"  cf  America,  as  weft  as 
«  of  France." 


I  had  then  been  imprifoned  feven  months,  .and 
the  filence  of  the  executive  part  of  the  govern 
ment  of  America  (Mr.  Wamington)  upon  the 
cafe,  and  upon  every  thing  reipeding  me>  was 

explanation 


sxplanadon  enough  to  Robefpierre  that  he  might 
proceed  to  extremities. 

A  violent  fever,  which  had  nearly  terminated 
my  exigence,  was,  I  believe,  the  circumftance 
that  preierved  it,  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed,  or  to  know  of  what  was  patting,  or  of  what 
had  palled,  for  more  than  a  month.  It  makes  a 
blank  in  my  remembrance  of  life.  The  firft  thing 
J  was  informed  of  was  the  fall  of  Robefpierre. 

About  a  week  after  diis,  Mr.  Monroe  arrived 
to  fuperfede  Governor  Morris,  and  as  foon  as  I 
was  able  to  write  a  note  legible  enough  to  be 
read,  I  found  a  way  to  convey  one  to  him  by 
means  of  the  man  who  lighted  the  lamps  in  the 
prifbn;  and  whofe  unabated  friendship  to  me, 
from  whom  he  had  never  received  any  fervice, 
and  with  difHcuky  accepted  any  recompence,  puts 
the  character  of  Mr.  Wafhington  to  fhame. 

In  a  few  days  I  received  a  meilage  from  Mr, 
Monroe,  conveyed  to  me  in  a  note  from  an  inter 
mediate  perfon,  with  affurance  of  his  friendfliip, 
and  expredmg  a  dcfire  that  I  would  reft  the  cafe 
in  his  hands.  After  a  fortnight  or  more  had  park 
ed,  and  hearing  nothing  further,  I  wrote  to  a 
friend  who  was  then  in  Paris,  a  citizen  of  Phila 
delphia,  requeiling  him  to  inform  me  what  was 
the  true  fituation  of  things  with  refpec>  to  me.  I 
was  fure  that  fomething  was  the  matter,  I  began  to 


have  hard  thoughts  of  Mr.  Washington,  but  I 
was  unwilling  to  encourage  thenfcpc 

In  about   ten  days  I   received  ain  anfwer  to 

;T<:4t)y  letter*  in  which  the  writer  fays,  "  Mr.  Mon<« 

|t  ^  roe  has  told  me  that  he  has  no  orders  (mean- 

r.cff  'mS  from  tne  Prefident,  Mr.  Wafliingtbn)  re- 

,w€€  fpe&ing  yoiij  but  that  he  (Mr*  Monroe)  will 

,v£cr  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  liberate  you  ; 

cc  but,    from  what  I  learn  from  the  Americans 

"  lately  arrived  in  Paris,  you  are  not  confidered, 

"  either  by  the  American  government  or  by  in- 

"  dividuals,  as  an  American  citizen." 

I  was  now  at  no  lofs  to  understand  Mr.  Wafh- 
ington  and  his  newfangled  faction,  and  that  their 
policy  was  filently  to  leave  me  to  fall  in  France. 
They  were  ruihing  as  faft  as  they  could  ven 
ture,  without  awakening  the  jealoufy  of  America, 
into  all  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Britifh 
government;  and  it  was  no  more  confident  with 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Wafhington,  and  thofe  who 
immediately  furrounded  him,  than  it  was  with  that 
of  Robefpierre  or  of  Pitt,  that  I  ihould  furvive. 
They  have,  however,  miffed  the  mark,  and  the 
reaction  is  upon  themfelves. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  juft  alluded  to, 

I  fentv  a  niemorial  to  Mr.  Monroe,   which  the 

reader  will  find  in  the  appendix,  and  I  received 

from  him  the  following  anfwer.     It  is  dated  the 

uc   tfidb  ncan^m-  uo  i  8th 


«•"* 
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t*'; 

i?th  of  September,  but  did  not  cfcme  to  hand 
till  about  the  i8th  of  G&ober.  I  was  then  fall 
ing  into  a  relapfe*  the  weather  was  becoming 
damp  and  cold>  fuel  was  not  to  be  had,  and  the 
abfcefs  in  my  fide,  the  confequence  of  thofe 
things,  and  of  the  want  of  air  and  exercife,  was 
beginning  to  form,  and  has  continued  immove- 
able  ever  fince.  Here  follows  Mr,  Monroe's 
letter* 


DEAR  SIR* 

Paris,  September  18,  1794. 

n"ii3  j*;'  ,  .  (  . 

I  WAS  favoured,  foon  after  my  arrival  here* 
with  feveral  letters  from  you>  and  more  latterly 
with  one  ia  the  character  of  memorial  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  your  confinement  i  and  fhould  have  an- 
fwered  them  at  the  times  they  were  refpe&ively 
written,  had  I  not  concluded,  you  would  have 
calculated  with  certainty  upon  the  deep  intereft  I 
take  in  your  welfare,  and  the  pleafure  with  which 
I  (hall  embrace  every  opportunity  in  my  power 
to  ferve  you.  I  fhould  dill  purfue  the  fame 
courfe,  and  for  reafons  which  muft  obvioufly  oc 
cur,  if  I  did  not  find  that  you  are  difquieted 
with  apprehenfions  upon  interefting  points,  and 
which  juftice  to  you  and  our  country  equally  for 
bid  you  fhould  entertain.  You  mention  that  you 

C  a  have 


.  atdm  on  ytit  uoy  Air,  %>rf 
have  been  informed  you  arc  not  confidered  as  an 
American  citizen  by  the  Americans,  and  that 
you.,  have  likewife  heard  that  1  had  no  inflec 
tions  refpecling  you  by  the  government.  I  doubt 
not  the  perfon  who  gave  you  the  information 
meant  well,  but  I  fufpeft  he  did  not  even  convey 
accurately  his  own  ideas  on  the  firfl  point:  for 
I  prefume  the  moft  he  could  fay  is,  that  you  had 
likewife  become  a  French  citizen,  and  which  by 
no  means  deprived  you  of  being  an  American  one. 
Even  this  however  may  be  doubted,!  mean  the  ac- 
quifitionof  citizenfhip  in  France,  and  I  confefsyou 
have  faid  much  to  fhow  that  it  has  not  been  made. 
I  really  fufpect  that  this  was  all  that  the  gentle 
man  who  wrote  you,  and  thofe  Americans  he 
heard  fpeak  upon  the  fubjeft,  meant.  It  becomes 
my  duty  however  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  con- 
fider  you  as  an  American  citizen,  and  that  you  are 
confidered  univerfally  in  that  character  by  the 
people  of  America.  As  fuch  you  are  entitled  to 
my  attention;  and  fo  far  as  it  can  be  given  con 
fidently  with  thofe  obligations  which  are  mutual 
between  every  government  and  even  a  tranfient 
paflenger,  you  mall  receive  it. 

The  Congrefs  have  never  decided  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  citizenmip  in  a  manner  to  regard  the 
prefent  cafe.  By  being  with  us  through  the  re 
volution,  you  are  of  our  country  as  abfolutely  as 


if  you  had  been  born  there,  and  you  are  no  more 
of  England  than  every  native  American  is.  This 
is  the  true  doctrine  in  the  prefent  cafe,  fo  far 
as  it  becomes  complicated  with  any  other  con- 
fideration.  I  have  mentioned  it  to  make  you 
eafy  upon  the  only  point  which  could  give  you 
any  difquietude. 

Is  it  neceffary  for  me  to  tell  yon  how  much  all 
your  countrymen,  I  fpeak  of  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people,  are  interefted  in  your  welfare  ?  They 
have  not  forgotten  the  hiftory  of  their  own  revo 
lution,  and  the  difficult  fcenes  through  which  they 
pafled ;  nor  do  they  review  its  feveral  ftages^  with 
out  reviving  in  their  bofoms  a  due  fenfibility  of 
the  merits  of  thofe  who  ferved  them  in  that  great 
and  arduous  conflict:.  The  crime  of  ingratitude 
has  not  yet  ftained,  and  I  trufl  never  will  itain, 
our  national  character.  You  are  confidered  by 
them  as  not  only  having  rendered  important  fer- 
vices  in  our  own  revolution,  but  as  being,  on  a 
more  extenfive  fcale,  the  friend  of  human  rights, 
and  a  diilinguifhed  and  able  advocate  iji  favour 
of  public  liberty.  To  the  welfare  of  Thomas 
Paine  the  Americans  are  not,  nor  can  they  be,  ?n- 
difrgrent. 

Of  the  fenle  which  the  Prefident  has  always 

entertained  of  your  merits,  and  of  his  friendly  dit- 

pofitiqn  towards  you,  you  are  too  well  afTured  to 
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require  any  declaration  of  It  from  me.  That  I 
forward  his  wimes  irr  feeking  your  fafety  iswhat 
I  well  know,  and  this  will  form  an  additional  ob^ 
ligation  on  me  to  perform  what  I  mould  other-* 
wife  confider  as  a  duty. 

You  are,  in  my  opinion,  at  prefent  menaced  by 
no  kind  of  danger.  To  liberate  you  will  be  the 
objeft  of  my  endeavours,  and  as  foon  as  poffiblc. 
But  you  muft,  until  that  event  mall  be  accom- 
plifhed,  bear  your  fituation  with  patience  and 
fortitude  ;  you  will  likewife  have  the  juftice  to  re 
coiled,  that  I  am  placed  here  upon  a  difficult 
theatre*,  many  important  objeds  to  attend  to, 
and  with  few  to  confult.  It  becomes  me  in  pur- 
fuit'of  thofe,  to  regulate  my  conduft  in  refpedl 
to  each,  as  to  the  manner  and  the  time,  as  will, 
in  my  judgment,  be  beft  calculated  to  accomplifh 
the  whole. 

With  great  efteem  and  refpeft  confider  me 

perfonally  your  friend, 

JAMES  MONROE, 

The  part  in  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  in  which  he 
fpeaks  of  *the  Prefident  (Mr.  Wa&ington)  is  put 
^oi  noJnlfftsW  fiM  Ib 


*•  This  I  prefume  alludes  to  the  cmbarraflments  which 
the  ftrange  conduft  of  Governor  Morris  had  occafioned, 
and  which,  I  well  know,  had  created  fufpicions  of  the 
fmcerity  of  Mr.  Wafhington. 

• 

" 
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in  fbft  language.  Mr.  Monroe  knew  what  Mr, 
Wafliington  had  faid  formerly,  and  he  was  wil 
ling, to  keep  that  in  view.  But  the  fad  is,  not 
only  that  Mr.  Wafliington  had  given  no  orderly/ 
to  Mr^Mcnroe,  as  the  letter  dated ;  but  he  did 
not  Co  much  as  fay  to  him,  Inquire  if  Mr.  Paine 
be  dead  or  alive,  in  prifon  or  out,  or  fee  if  there 
be  any  afiiftanee  we  can  give  him. 

While  thefe  matters  were  pafling,  the  libera 
tions,  from,  the  prifons  were  numerous  -,  from 
twenty  to  forty  in  the  courfe  of  ajmoft  every 
twenty- four  hours.  The  continuance  of  my  im- 
prifonment  after  a.  new  minifter  had  arrived  inv 
mediately  from  America,  which  was  now  mor$ 
than  two  months,  was  a  matter  fo  obvioufly 
ftrange,  that  I  found  the  character  of  the  Ame 
rican  government  fpoken  of  in  very  unquali 
fied  terms  of  reproach  -,  not  only  by  thofe  who 
ftill  remained  in  prilbn,  but  by  thofe  who  were 
liberated,  and  by  peribns  who  had  accefs  to  the 
prifon  from  without.  Under  thefe  circumftances 
I  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  found  occa- 
fion  to  fay,  among  other  things,  c*  Jt  will  not  ad4 
ic  to  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Wafliington  to  have 
f<  it  believed  in  America,  as  it  is  believed  here, 
"  that  he  connives  at  my  imprifonment.-* 

'The  cafe,  fo  far  as  it  refpedled  Mr.  Monroe* 

was,,  that  having  to  get  over  the  difficulties  which 
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thc-ftrange   conduct    of  Governor  Morris   had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  fuccte'ffor,  and  having  no 
authority  from  the  American  government  to  fpeak 
officially  upon  any  thing  relating  ,to  me,  lie  found 
hirnfelf  obliged  to   proceed  by  unofficial  rfieans 
with  individual  members  ;  for  though  Ro'helpierre 
was  overthrown,   the  Robefpierrian  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  fail  remained  in 
confiderable  force,  and  had  they  found  out  that 
Mr.  Monroe  had  no  official  authority  upon  the 
cafe,  they  would  have  paid  little  or  no  regard  to 
Jiis  reclamation  of  me.     In  the  mean  time  my 
health  was  fuftering  exceedingly,  the  dreary  pro- 
ipe<5l  of  winter  was  coming  on,  and  impriibn- 
roent  was  flill   a  thing   of  danger.     After  the 
Robefpierrian  members  of  the  Committee  were 
removed  by  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  ferv- 
ing,   Mr.  Monroe  reclaimed   me^  and  I  was  li 
berated  the  4th  of  November.     Mr.  Monroe  ar 
rived  in  Paris  the  beginning  of  Auguft  before* 
All  that  period  of  my  imprifonment,  at  leaft,   I 
owe  not  to  Robefpierre,  but  to  his  colleague  in 
projects,  George  Wafhington.   Immediately  upon 

my  liberation  Mr.  Monroe   invited  me  to   his 

3oii       i       r          i  r  '•      j  i 

houle,  where  I  remained  more  than  a  year  and 

half;  and  I  fpeak  of  his  aid  and  his  friendfhip, 


.  .  ,  ,   ...     ,  .     .     r    . 

as  an  open-hearted  man  will  always  do  in  luch 

a  cafe,  with  "refpecl:  and  gratitude. 
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after*:  W  liberation  the  Convention  pad- 
«  unanimous  vote  to  invite  me  to  return  to 
feat  among  them,     The  times  were  ftill  un- 
fettled  and  dangerous,  as  well  from  without  as 
within,  for  the  coalition  was  unbroken,   and  the 
conftitution  not  fettled.     I  chofe,   however,  to 
accept  the  invitation  ;  for  as  I  undertake  nothing 
but  what  I  believe  to  be  right,   I  abandon  no 
thing  that  I  undertake  ;  and  I  was  willing  alfo, 
to  fhow,  that,  as  I  was  not  of  a  raft  of  mind 
to  be  deterred    by   profpecls  or   retrofpefts  of 
danger,    fo   neither   were  ;  my  principles   to   be 
weakened  by  misfortune  or  perverted  by  dif- 


Being  now  once  more  abroad  in  the  world,  I 

began  to  find  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  who 
had  conceived  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mr. 
W  aldington;  it  was  evident  that  his  character  was 
on  the  decline  as  well  among  Americans,  as 
among  foreigners  of  different  nations.  From 
being  the  chief  of  the  government,  he  had  made 
himfelf  the  chief  of  a  party;  and  his  integrity 
was  queftioned,  for  his  politics  had  a  doubtful 
appearance.  The  million  of  Mr.  Jay  to  London, 
notwithftanding  there  was  an  American  minifter 
there  already,  had  then  taken  place,  and  was  be- 

rinnine  to  be  talked  of.     It  appeared  to  "others, 

HDIF!'  iii*>  .  ,  .    • 

as  it  did  to  me^  to  be  envelopeq  in  myitery,  wnich, 

every 


every  day  ferved  either  to  nicreafe  or  to  explain 
into  matter  of  fufpicion. 

In  the  year  1790,  or  about  that  dme,   Mr,  ' 
Waihington,    as  prefident,   had   fenc  Governor 

Morris  to  London,  as  his  fecret  agent,  to  have 

»• 
fome  communication  with  the  Britifh  miniftry, 

To  cover  the  agency  of  Morris  it  was  given  outa 
J  know  not  by  whom,  that  he  went  as  an  agent 
from  Robert  Morris,  to  borrow  money  in  Europe, 
$nd  the  report  was  permitted  to  pafs  uncontra-  ^ 
dijfted.  The  event  of  Morris's  negotiation  was, 
that  Mr,  Hammond  was  fent  minifter  from  Eng- 
Jand  to  America,  Pinkncy  from  America  to 
England,  and  himfelf  minifter  to  France.  If 
while  Morris  was  minifter  in  France  he  was  not  * 
an  emifiary  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  and  the  co~r 
alefced  powers,  he  gave  ftrong  reafon  to  feip&Sr 
Jiim  of  it.  No  one  who  faw  his  conduct,  and 
heard  his  converiation,  could  doubt  his  being 
in  their  intereft;  and  had  he  not  got  off  at  the 
time  he  did,  after  his  recall,  he  would  have  been 
Jn  arreftation.  Some  letters  of  his  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe 
ty,  and  inquiry  was  making  after  him^ 

A  great  buftle  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wafti- 
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ington  about  the  condudl:  of  Genet  in  America^ 
whilft  that  of  his  own  minifter,  Morris,  in  France 
was  infinitely  more  reproachable.  If  Genet  was  f 

imprudent 


imprudent  or  raih,  he  was  not  treacherous ;  but 
Morris  was  all  three.     He  was  the  enemy  of  the 
French  revolution    in  every  ftage  of  it.      Buc 
notwithftanding    this   conduct   on   the    part' of 
Morris,  and  the  known  profligacy  of  his  cha-r,M 
rafter,  Mr.  Wafhington,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
him   at  the  time  of  recalling  him  on  the  com 
plaint  and  requeft  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  allures  him,  that  though  he   had  com 
plied  with  that  requeft,  .he.,  (till  retained  the  fame 
efteem  and  friendfhip  for  him  as  before.     This 
letter  Morris  was  foolifh  enough  to  tell  of;  and, 
as  his  own  character  and  conduct  were  notorious* 
the  telling  of  it  could  have  but  one  effect,  which 
Was  that  of  implicating  the  character  of  the  wri 
ter.     Morris  ftili  loiters  in  Europe,   chiefly  in 
England;  and  Mr.  Wafhington  is  ftill  in  corre- 
fpondence   with  him. — Mr.  Wafhington  ought 
therefore  to  expect,  efpecially  fince  his  conduct 
in  the  affair  of  Jay's   treaty,  that  France  muft 
confider  Morris  and  Wafhington  as  men  of  the 
fame  defcription.   The  chief  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  is,  (for  in  politics  there  is  none) 
that  the  one  is  profligate  enough  to  profefs  an 
indifference  about  moral  principles,  and  the  other 
is  prudent  enough  to  conceal  the  want  of  them. 
About  three  months  after  I  was  at  liberty,  the 
note  of  Jay  to  Grenvillc,  on  the  fubject  of 
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the  capture  of  American  veffels  by  the  Britifh 
cruifers,  appeared  in  the  American  papers  that 
arrived  at  Paris.     Every  thing  was  of  a  piece-^- 
every  thing  was  mean.     The  fame  kind  'of  cha 
racter  went  to  all  circumftances  public-  or  private. 
Difgufted  at  this  national  degradation,  as  well  as 
at  the  particular  conduct  of  Mr.  Wafhington  to 
me,  I  wrote  to  him  (Mr.  Wamington)  on  the 
twenty- fecond  of  February,  1795>  under  cover  to 
the  then  fecretary  of  ftate  (Mr.  Randolph),  and 
entrufled  the  letter  to  Mr.  Letombe,  who  was  ap 
pointed  French  conful  to  Philadelphia,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  his  departure.     When  I 
iuppofed  Mr,  Letombe  had  failed,  I  mentioned 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  as  I  was  then  in  his 
houfe,  I  fhowed  it  to  him.     He  exprefTed  a  wifh 
that  I  would  recall  it,  which  he  fuppofed  might  be 
done,  as  he  had  learned  that  Mr.  Letombe  had 
not  then  failed.     I  agreed  to  do  fo,  and  k  was  re 
turned   by  Mr.  Letombe  under  cover  to  Mr. 
Monroe.     The  letter  will   however  now   reach 
Mr.  Wafhington  publicly  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work. 

About  the  month  of  September  following,  I  had 
a  fevere  relapfe,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  re 
port  of  my  death.  I  had  felt  it  coming  on  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before,  which  occafioned  me  to 
haften  the  work, I  had  then  gn  hand>*  fbe  Setond 
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Part  of  the  Age  of  Reafort.     When  I  had  finifhed 
that  work,  I  bellowed  another  letter  on  Mr.  Warn- 
,  ington,  which  I  fent  under  cover  to  Mr.  Franklin 
Bache  of  Philadelphia.     The  letter  was  as  fol- 
)W  ZB    noUsb;n{: 


TO    GEORGE    WASHINGTON, 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

--ctfc  zEW.orfw  pdfnc^J 


SIR,  ^ 

Paris,  September  20,  1795. 

I  HAD  written  you  a  letter  by  Mr.  Letombe, 
French  conful,  but  at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
I  withdrew  it,  and  the  letter  is  ftilJ  by  me.  I  was 
the  more  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  do  this,  as  it 
was  then  my  intention  to  have  returned  to  Ame 
rica  the  latter  end  of  the  prefent  year  (1795)  ; 
but  the  illnefs  I  now  fuffer  prevents  me.  In  cafe 
I  had  come,  I  fhould  have  applied  to  you  for 
fuch  parts  of  your  official  letters  (and  your  pri 
vate  ones,  if  you  had  chofen  to  give  them)  as 
contained  any  inftruclions  or  directions  either  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  or  Mr.  Morris,  or  to  any  other 
perfon,  refpecting  me ;  for  after  you  were  inform 
ed  of  my  imprifonment  in  France,  it  was  incum 
bent  on  you  to  have  made  fome  inquiry  into  the 
caufc^as  you  might  very  well  conclude  that  I  had 

not 
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opportunity  of  informing  you  off    1 

•  cannot  tinderftand  your  filence  upon  this  fubjeft 
Upon  any  other  ground,  than  as  connivance  at  my 
tmprifonment ;  and  this  is  the  manner  it  is  under- 
flood :  here,  and  will  be  underftood  in  America, 
unlefs  you  can  give  me  authority  for  contradicting 
it.  I  therefore  write  you  this  letter,  to  propofe 
to  you  to  fend  me  copies  of  any  letters  you  have 
written,  that  I  may  remove  this  fufpicion.  In 
the  preface  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  Age  of  Rea- 

Jon,  I  have  given  a  memorandum  from  the  hand 
writing  of  Robefpierre,  in  which  he  propofed  a 
decree  of  accufation  againit  me,  "for  the  inter  eft 
of  America  as  well  as  of  France!*  He  could  have 
no  caufe  for  putting  America  in  the  cafe,  but  by 
interpreting  the  filence  of  the  American  govern 
ment  into  connivance  and  confent.  I  was  im- 
prifoned  on  the  ground  of  being  born  in  Eng^ 
land ;  and  your  filence  in  not  inquiring  the  caufe 
of  that  imprifonment,  and  reclaiming  me  againft 
it,  was  tacitly  giving  me  up.  I  ought  not  to 
have  fufpefted  you  of  treachery  ;  but  whether  I 
recover  from  the  illnefs  I  now  fuffer,  or  not,  I 
fhall  continue  to  think  you  treacherous,  till  you 
give  me  caufe  to  think  otherwife.  ,1  am  fureyou 
would  have  found  yourfelf  more  at  your  eafe,  had 
you  acted  by  me  as  you  ought  j  for -whether  your 
flefertton  of  me  was  intended  to  gratify  the  Erig- 

liih 


lifli  government,  or  to  Jet  me  fall  into  deftruftiori 
iri\France,  that  you  might  exclaim  the  louder 
againft  the  French  revolution  ;  or  whether  you 
hoped  by  my  extinction  to  meet  with  lefs  oppo- 
fition  in  mounting  up  the  American  government  ; 
cither  of  thefe  will  involve  you  in  reproach  you 
will  not  eafily  fhake  off. 

THOMAS  PAINE.  - 
•wrfuox  ^»^^^^%V      ' 

Here  follows  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  which 
had  been  withdrawn. 
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TO    GEORGE    WASHINGTON 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE  UNITED    STATES. 

yd  3ud  plo  ;3fb  ni  £-jn-3rn/i  gn>.'H;'l  -°' 
SIR, 

Paris,  Feb.  22,  1795. 

As  it  is  always  painful  to  reproach  thofe  one 
would  with  to  refpecl,  it  is  not  without  fome  dif 
ficulty  that  I  have  taken  the  refolution  to  write 
to  you.  The  danger  to  which  I  have  been  ex- 
pofed  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  you,  and 
the  guarded  filence  you  have  obferved  upon  that 
circumftance  is  what  I  ought  not  to  have  expe&ed 
from  you,  either  as  a  friend  or  as  prefident  of  the 

United  States. 

.  ..  "  i 

You  knew  enough  of  my  character  to  be  af- 
fbred,  that  I  could  not  have  deferved  imprifon- 

ment 
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mcnt  in  France  ;  and  without  knowing  any  thing 
more  than  this,  you  had  fufficient  ground  to  have 
taken  feme  intereft  for  my  fafety.  Every  motive 
arifing  from  recollection  ought  to  have  fuggeited 
to  you  the  confiflency  of  fuch  a  meafure.  But  I 
cannot  find  that  you  have  fo  much  as  directed 
any  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  I  was  in  prifon 
or  in  liberty,  dead  or  alive ;  what  the  caufe  of  that 
imprifonment  was,  or  whether  there  was  any  fer- 
vice  or  affifiance  you  could  render.  1$  this  what 
I  ought  to  have  expected  from  America,  after  the 
part  I  have  acted  towards  her  ?  or  will  it  redound 
to  her  honour  or  to  yours  that  I  tell  the  {lory  ? 
I  do  not  hefitate  to  fay  that  you  have  not  fervcd 
America  with  more  fidelity,  or  greater  zeal,  or 
more  difintereftednefs,  than  myfel£  and  perhaps 
not  with  better  effect.  After  the  revolution  of 
America  had  been  eftablifhed,  you  refted  at 
home  to  partake  its  advantages,  and  I  ventured 
into  new  fcenes  of  difficulty  to  extend  the  princi 
ples  which  that  revolution  had  produced.  In  the 
progrefs  of  events,  you  beheld  yourfelf  a  prefident 
in  America,  and  me  a  prifoner  in  France ;  you 
folded  your  arms,  forgot  your  friend,  and  became 
filent. 

As  every  thing  I  have  been  doing  in  Europe 
was  connected  with  my  vvifhes  for  the  profperity 
of  America,  I  ought  to  be  the  more  furprifed  at 

this 
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this  coRduct oo  the  part  of  her  government.  It, 
leaves  me  but  one  mode  of  explanation,  which  is, 
that -every  thing  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be  amongjlyou, 
and  that  the  prefence  of  a  man  who  might  dif- 
approve,  and  who  had  credit  enough  with  the 
country  to  be  heard  and  believed,  was  not  willed 
for.  This  was  the  operating  motive  with  thc- 
defpotic  faction  that  imprifoned  me  in  France 
(though  the  pretence  was  that  I  was  a  foreigner), 
and  thofe  that  have  been  filent  and  inadive  to 
wards  me  in  America,  appear  to  me  to  have  acted 
from  the  fame  motive.  It  is  impoflible  for  rnc  to 

difcover  any  other.  £>^;3 

After  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  revolution 
of  America,  it  is  natural  that  I  feel  interefled  in 
whatever  relates  to  her  character  and  profperity. 
Though  I  am  not  on  the  fpot  to  fee  what  is  im 
mediately  acting  there,  I  fee  fome  part  of  what 
(he  is  ading  in  Europe.  For  your  own  fake,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  America,  I  was  both  furprifed 
and  concerned  at  the  appointment  of  Gover 
nor  Morris,  to  be  minifter  to  France,  His 
conduct  has  proved,  that  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  that  appointment  was  well  founded.  I  wrote 
that  opinion  to  Mr.  Jeffcrfon  at  the  time,  and  I 
was  frank  enough  to  fay  the  fame  thing  to  Mor 
ris,  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  appointment.  His 
prating  infignificant  pompofity  rendered  him  at 

once 
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once  offenfive,  fufpe6ted,  and  ridiculous ;  and  hii 
total  neglect  of  all  bufmefs  had  fo  difgufted  the  >'. 
Americans,  that  they  propofed  drawing  up  a  prcwri" 
teft  againft  him.     He  carried  this  neglect  to  fucb 
an  extreme,  that  it  was  neceftary  to  inform  him 
of  it;   and  I  afked  him  one  day  if  he  did  not  feel" 
himjelf  ajhamed  to  take  the  money  of  the  country  and 
do  nothing  for  it>  but  Morris  is  fo  fond  of  profit 
and  volnptuoufnefs,  that  he  cares  nothing  about 
character.     Had  he  not  been  removed  at  the  time< 
he  was,  I  think  his  conduct  would  have  precipi 
tated  the  two  countries  into  a  rupture,    and  in 
this  cafe,  \mz&Jyfte",natically>  as  America  is  and 
ever  will  be  by  the  Britifh  government,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fufpected  by  France,  the  corns *v£ 
merce  of  America  would  have  fallen  a  prey  ta 
both. 

If  the  inconfiftent  conduct  of  Morris  expofed 
the  intereft  of  America  to  fo  me  hazard  in  France, 
the  pufillanimous  conduct  of  Mr.  Jay  in  England 
has   rendered   the  American    government    con 
temptible  in  Europe.     Is   it  poffible   that   any  " 
man,  who  has  contributed  to  the  independence  of 
America,  and  to  free  her  from  the  tyranny  and  ir&  o: 
juftice  of  the  Britifh  government,  can  read  witJ&cg£ 
out  fhame   and  indignation  the  note   of  Jay '.to?  c 
Grenville*     It  is  a  fatire  upon  the  declaration  of  i 
independence,  and  an  encouragement  to  the  BrU 

tilh 
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tilh  government  to  treat  America  with  contempt^ 
At  the  time  this  minifter  of  petitions  was  afting 
this  miferable  part,  he  liad  every  means  in  his 
hands  to  enable  him  to  have  done  his  bufinefs  as. 
he  ought.  The  fuccefs  or  failure  of  his  miflion 
depended  upon  the  fuccefs  or  failure  of  the  French 
arms.  Had  France  failed,  Mr.  Jay  might  have 
put  his  humble  petition  in  his  pocket,  and  gone 
home.  The  cafe  happened  to  be  otherwife,  and 
he  has  facrificed  the  honour,  and  perhaps  the  ad 
vantage  of  it,  by  turning  petitioner.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  he  was  fent  over  to  demand  indem 
nification  for  the  captured  property;  and,  in  this 
cafe,  if  he  thought  he  wanted  a  preamble  to  his 
demand,  he  might  have  faid,  "  that  though  the 
Cf  government  of  England  might  fuppofe  itfelf 
*c  under  the  neceffity  of  feizing  American  property 
<c  bound  to  France,  yet  that  fuppofed  neceffity 
<c  could  not  preclude  indemnification  to  the  pro- 
<e  prietors,  who,  acting  under  the  authority  of  their 
cc  own  government,  were  noi;  accountable  to  any 
*c  other."  But  Mr.  Jay  fets  out  with  an  implied 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Britiih  government 
to  feize  and  condemn ;  for  he  enters  his  complaint 
againft  the  irregularity  of  the  feizures,  and  the  con 
demnation,  as  if  they  were  reprehenfible  only  by 
not  being  conformable  to  the  terms  of  the  procla 
mation  under  which  they  were  feized.  Inftead.pf 
D  2  being 


t>eing  the  envoy  of  a  government,  he  goes  ovef 
like  a  lawyer  to  demand  a  new  trial.  I  can  hardly 
help  thinking  but  that  Grenville  wrote  that  note 
hitnfelf,  and  Jay  figned  it  ;  for  the  ftyle  of  it  is 
domeflic,  and  not  diplomatic.  The  term  his  Ma- 
jefty,  ufed  without  any  defcriptive  epithet,  always 
fignifies  the  king  whom  the  minifter  rcprefents.  If 
this  (inking  of  the  demand  into  a  petition  was  a 
juggle  between  Grenville  and  Jay  to  cover  the  in 
demnification,  I  think  it  will  end  in  another  jug 
gle,  that  of  never  paying  the  money;  and  be  made 
ufe  of  afterwards  to  preclude  the  right  of  demand 
ing  it:  for  Mr.  Jay  has  virtually  difowned  the 
right  by  appealing  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  majefty 
againft  the  capturers.  He  has  made  this  magna 
nimous  majefty  the  umpire  in  the  cafe,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  muft  abide  by 
the  decifion.  If,  fir,  I  turn  fome  part  of  this  bu- 

finefs  into  ridicule,  it  is  to  avoid  the  unpleafant 

,  ?^ 

fenfation  of  ferious  indignation. 

Among  other  things  which  I  confefs  I  do  not 

underftand,  is  your  proclamation  of  neutrality. 

This  has  always  appeared  tb  me  as  an  afTumption 

on  the  part  of  the  executive,     But  pafling  this 

over  as  a  difputable  cafe,  and  confidering  it  only 

as  political,  the  confequence  has  been  that  of  fuf- 

taining  the  lofles  of  war,  without  the  balance  of 

\  reprifals.    When  the  profeflion  of  neutrality  on 

3  the 
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the  part  of  America,  was  anfwered  by  hoftilities 
on  the  part  of  Britain,  the  objecl:  and  intenticn  of 
that  neutrality  exifted  no  longer ;  and  to  maintain 
it  after  this  was  not  only  to  encourage  further  in- 
fnlts  and  depredations,  but  was  an  informal  breach' 
of  neutrality  towards  France,  by  pafiively  contri 
buting  to  the  aid  of  her  enemy.  That  the  go^ 
vernment  of  England  confidered  the  American 
government  as  pufillanimous,  is  evident  from  the 
increafing  infolence  of  the  conduct  of  the  former 
towards  the  latter,  till  the  affair  of  general  Wayne. 
She  then  faw  that  it  might  be  partible  to  kick  a 
government  into  fome  degree  of  fpirit.  So  far  as 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  intended  to 
prevent  a  diiTolute  fpirit  of  privateering  in  Ame 
rica  under  foreign  colours,  it  was  undoubtedly 
laudable,  but  to  continue  it  as  a  government  neu 
trality,  after  the  commerce  of  America  was  made 
war  upon,  was  fubmiffion,  and  not  neutrality.  I 
have  heard  fo  much  about  this  thing  called  neu 
trality,  that  I  know  not  if  the  ungenerous  and 
difhonourable  filence  (for  1  mud  call  it  fuch)  that 
has  been  obferved  by  your  part  of  the  govern 
ment  towards  me,  during  my  imprilbnment,  has 
pot  in  fome  meafure  arifen  from  that  policy. 

Though  I  have  written  you  this  letter,  you 
ought  not  to  fuppofe  it  has  been  an  agreeable  un- 
$ert$king  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  allure  you, 

E>3  if 


it-has  coft  me  fome  difquietude.  I  am  forry  yotf 
have  given  me  caufe  to  do  it,  for  as  I  have  always 
remembered  your  former  friendfhip  with  pleafure, 
1  fuffer  a  lofs  by  your  depriving  me  of  that  fenti- 
ment. 

THOMAS  PAINE.. 


That  this  letter  was  not  written  in  very  good 
temper,  is  very  evident  -,  but  it  was  juft  fuch  a 
letter  as  his  conduct  appeared  to  me  to  merit,  and 
every  thing  on  his  part  (ince  has  ferved  to  confirm 
that  opinion.  Had  I  wanted  a  commentary  on 
his  filence,  with  refpect  to  my  imprifonment  in 
France,  fome  of  his  faction  have  furnifhed  me 
with  it.  What  I  here  allude  to  is  a  publication 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  copied  afterwards  into  a 
New  York  paper,  both  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Wafhington  fa&ion,  in  which  the  writer,  Mill 
fuppofing  me  in  prifon  in  France,  wonders  at  my 
lengthy  refpite  from  the  fcaffold.  And  he  marks" 
his  politics  dill  further  by  faying,  "  It  appears, 
<c  moreover,  that  the  people  of  England  did  not 
"  relifli  his  (Thomas  Paine's)  opinions  quite  fo 
"  well  as  he  expelled  j  and  that  for  one  of  his  laft 
*c  pieces,  as  deftructive  to  the  peace  and  happinefs 
cc  of  their  country  (meaning,  1  fuppofe,  the  Rights 
€t  ofMan)y  they  threatened  our  knight-errant  with 
)A  «  fuch 
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#  fuch  ferLous  vengeance,  that,  .to  avoid  a  trip  to 
"  Botany  Bay-,  he  fled  over  to  France,  as  a  kfi 
«  dangerous  voyage." 

I  am  not  refuting  or  contradicting  the  falfehood 
of  this  publication,  for  it  is  fufficiently  notorious  j 
neither  am  I  cenfuring  the  writer ;  on  the  con 
trary,  I  thank  him  for  the  explanation  he  has  in- 
eautioufly  given  of  the  principles  of  the  Waih- 
ington  fadion.  Infignificant,  however,  as  the 
piece  is,  it  was  capable  of  having  fome  ill  effects, 
had  it  arrived  in  France  during  my  imprifonment, 
and  in  the  time  of  Robefpierre ;  and  I  am  not 
uncharitable  in  fuppofing,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
intentions  of  the  writer  *. 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Wafhington  on  the 
fcore  of  private  affairs.  It  would  have  been  far 
jnore  agreeable  to  me,  had  his  conduct  been  fuch 
as  not  to  have  merited  thefe  reproaches.  Errors 
or  caprices  of  the  temper  can  be  pardoned  and 
forgotten;  but  a  cold  deliberate  crime  of  the 
heart,  fuch  g,s  Mr.  Wafhington  is  capable  of  act 
ing,  is  not  to  be  waftied  away.— I  now  proceed  tq 
other  matter. 

*  I  know  not  who  the  writer  of  the  piece  is,  but  fome  late 
Americans  fay  it  is  Pm'neas  Bond,  an  American  refugee, 
3nd  now  a  Britifti  conful ;  and  that  he  writes  under  the  fig- 
nature  of  Peter  Skunk,  or  Peter  Porcupine,  or  fome  fuch 

fignature.  c 
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After  Jay's  note  to  Grenville  arrived  in  Paris 
from  America,  the  chara&er  of  every  thing  that 
was  to  follow  might  be  eafily  ferefeen;  and  it  was 
upon  this  anticipation  that  my  letter  of  February 
the  twenty-fecond  was  founded.  The  event  has 
proved  that  I  was  not  miftaken,  except  that  it 
has  been  much  worfe  than  I  expected. 

It  would  naturally  occur  to  Mr.  Wafhington, 
that  the  iecrcfy  of  Jay's  miffion  to  England,  where 
there  was  already  an  American  minifter,  could 
pot  but  create  fome  fufpicion  in  the  French  go 
vernment,  eipecially  as  the  conduct  of  Morris 
hau  beeji  notorious,  .>,aod'  *thej  intaiawcy  of  Mr. 
Wafhington  with  Morris  was  known. 

The  character,  which  Mr. Washington  has  at 
tempted  to  act  in  the  world,  is  a  fort  of  non-de- 
fcribabie,  cameleon-coloured  thing;  called  Pru-* 
dence.  It  is  in  many  cafes  a  fubftitute  for  prin- 
ciple,  and  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  hypocrify,  that  it 
eafily  Hides  into  it.  His  genius  for  prudence  fur- 
niihed  him  in  this  inftance  with  an  expedient  that 
ferved  (as  is  the  natural  and  general  character  of 
all  expedients)  to  diminifh  the  embiirrarTments  of 
the  moment,  and  multiply  them  afterwards  j  for 
he  caufed  it  to  be  announced  to  the  French  go 
vernment  as  a  confidential  matter  (Mr.  Waihing- 
ton  ihould  recollect  that  I  was  a  member  of  -the 
Convention,  and  had  the  means  of  knowing  what 

I  herd 
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I  here  ftate),  he  caufed  it,  I  fay,  to  be  announc 
ed,  and  that  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  any  un* 
eafinefs   to   France  on  the  fcore  of  Mr.  Jay's 
million  to  England,  that  the  object  of  that  miffion, 
and  Mr.  Jay's  authority,  were  reftrifted  to  the  de 
manding  of  the  furrender  of  the  weftern  pods,  and 
indemnification  for  the  cargoes  captured  in  Ame 
rican  vefTels.     Mr.  Wafhington  knows  that  this 
was  untrue ;  and  knowing  this,  he  had  good  rea- 
fon  to  himfelf,  for  refufing  to  furnifh  the  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatiyes  with  copies  of  the  inftruftions 
given  to  Jay,  as  he  might  fufpeft,  among  other 
things,  that  he  mould  alfo  be  called  upon  for 
copies  of  inftru&ions  given  to  other  minifters, 
and  that  in  the  contradiction  of  inftructions  his 
want  of  integrity  would  be  dete&ed.    Mr.  Wafh- 
ington  may  now,  perhaps,  learn,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  be  of  any  i.fe  to  him,  that  a  man  will  pals 
better  through  the  world  with  a  thouland  open 
errors  upon  his  back,  than  in  being  dete&ed  in 
one  fly  falfehood.    When  one  is  detected,  a  thou« 
.  fand  are  fufpedted. 

The  firft  account  that  arrived  in  Paris  of  a 
treaty  being  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  (for  nobody 
fufpeded  any),  came  in  an  Englilb  newfpaper, 
which  announced,  that  a  treaty  offenfive  and  defen- 
frue  had  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  England.  This  was  im 
mediately 
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mediately  denied  by  every  American  in  Paris,  as 
an  impofilble  thing $  and  though  it  was  difbe- 
lieved  by  the  French,  it  imprinted  a  fufpicion 
that  fome  underhand  bufinefs  was  going  forward. 
At  length  the  treaty  itfelf  arrived,  and  every  well 
affected  American  blufhed  with  fhame. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  appearances  of 
characters  will  change,  whilft  the  root  that  pro- 
duces  them  remains  the  fame.     The  Waftringtori 
fe&ion  having    waded    through  the    (lough   of 
negotiation,  and,  whilft  it  amufed  France  with 
profeffions  of  friendfhip,  contrived  to  injure  her, 
immediately  throws  off  the  hypocrite,  and  afTumes 
the  fwaggering  air  of  a  bravado.     The  party  pa 
pers  of  that  imbecile  adminiftration  were  on  this 
occafion  filled  with  paragraphs  about  fovereignty. 
A  poltroon  may  boaft  of  his  fovereign  right  to 
let  another  kick  him,   and  this  is  the  only  kind 
of  fovereignty  fhown  in  the  treaty  with  England. 
But  thofe  dafhing  paragraphs,  as  Timothy  Pick 
ering   well  knows,  were   intended   for   France, 
•without   whofe   affiftance  in    men,  money,   and 
(hips,  Mr^Waihington  would  have  cut  but  a  poor 
figure  in  the  American  war.     But  of  his  military 
talents  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

I  mean  not  to  enter  into  any  difcufiion  of  any 

article  of  Jay's  treaty :  I  fhall  fpeak  only  upon 

:  the  whole  of  it.     It  is  attempted  to  be  juftified  on 

the 
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the  ground  of  its  not  being  a  violation  of  any  ar* 
tide  or  articles  of  the  treaty  pre-exifting  with 
France.  But  the  fovereign  right  of  explanation 
does  not  lie  with  George  Wafhington  and  his 
man  Timothy;  France,  on  her  part,  has,  atleaft, 
an  equal  right;  and  when  nations  difpute,  it  is 
not  fo  much  about  words  as  about  things. 

A  man,  fuch  as  the  world  calls  a  fharper,  as 
yerfed  as  Jay  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  quib 
bles  of  the  law,  may  find  a  way  to  enter  into  en 
gagements,  and  make  bargains,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  cheat  fome  other  party,  without  that  party 
being  able,  as  the  phrafe  is,  to  take  the  law  of  Urn. 
This  often  happens  in  the  cabaliftical  circle  of 
what  is  called  law.    But  when  this  is  attempted  to 
IDC  afted  on  the  national  fcale  of  treaties,  it  is  too 
defpicable  to  be  defended,  or  to  be  permitted  to 
exift.     Yet  this  is  the  trick  upon   which  Jay's 
treaty  is  founded,  fo  far  as  it  has  relation  to  the 
treaty  pre-exifting  with  France.     It  is  a  counter- 
treaty  to  that  treaty,  and  perverts  all  the  great 
articles  of  that  treaty  to  the  injury  of  France,  and 
jnakes  them  operate  as  a  bounty  to  England,  with 
whom  France  is  at  war.     The  Wafhington  ad- 
miniftration  (hows  great  defire,  that  the  treaty  be 
tween  France  and  the  United  States  be  preferved. 
Nobody  can  doubt  its  fincerity  upon  this  mat- 
*er.     There  is  not  a  Britifli  minifter,  a  Britifh 

merchant. 
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merchant,  or  a  Britjlh  agent,  or  fador  in  America, 
that  does  not  anxioufly  wifli  the  fame  thing.  The 
treaty  with  France  ferves  now  as  a  paflTport  to 
fupply  England  with  naval  ftores,  and  other  ar 
ticles  of  American  produce;  whilft  the  fame  arti 
cles  when  coming  to  France  are  made  contraband^ 
or  feizable,  by  Jay's  treaty  with  England.  The 
treaty  with  France  fays,  that  neutral  fhips  make 
neutral  property,  and  thereby  gives^  protection  to 
Englifli  property  on  board  American  fl^ps  >  and 
Jay's  treaty  delivers  up  French  property  on  board 
American  ibips  to  be  feized  by  the  Englilh.  It  is 
too  paltry  to  talk  of  faith,  of  national  honour,  and 
of  the  prefervation  of  treaties,  whilft  fuch  a  bare 
faced  treachery  as  this  ftar-es  the  world  in  the, 

face. 

The  Wafhington  ad minift ration  may  fave  itfeif 
the  trouble  of  proving  to  the  French  government 
its  moft  faithful,  intentions  of  preferving  the  treaty 
with  France  5  for  France  has  now  no  defire  that 
it  (hould  be  preferved  j  fhe  had  nominated  an  en 
voy  extraordinary  to  America,  to  make  Mr. 
Wamington  and  his  government  a  prefent  of  the 
treaty,  and  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  that  or 
with  bint*  1 1  waa  at  the  fame  time  offici ally  declared 
to  the  American  minifter  at  Paris,  that  the  French 
republic  had  rather  have  the  American  government  for 
&i  of  en  enemy  3  fyan  a  treacherous  friend,  This,  fir, 

together 


at  ILL 

together  with;  the  internal  diftra&ions  caufed  in' 
America,  and  the  lofs  of  character  in  the  world, 
is  the  eventful  crifis  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of 
this  letter,  to  which  your  double  politics  have 
brought  the  affairs  of  your  country.  It  is  time 
that  the  eyes  of  America  be  opened  upon  you. 

How  France  would  have  conduced  herfclf 
towards  America,  and  American  commerce,  af 
ter  all  treaty  ftipulations  had  ceafed,  and  under 
the  fenfe  of  fer vices  rendered,  and  injuries  re 
ceived,  I  know  not.  It  is,  however,  an  unpleafant 
reflexion,  that  in  all  national  quarrels  the  innocent* 
and  even  the  friendly  part  of  the  community,  be 
come  involved  with  the  culpable  and  the  unfriendly  j 
and  as  the  accounts  that  arrived  from  America 
continued  to  manifefl  an  invariable  attachment,  ini 
the  general  mafs  of  the  people,  to  their  original 
ally,  in  oppofition  to  the  new-fangled  Wafhington 
faction,  the  reiblutions  that  had  been  taken  in 
France  were  fufpended.  It  happened  alfo,  for 
tunately  enough,  that  Governor  Morris  was 
not  minifler  at  this  time. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  that  yet  remains 
in  embryo,  andx  which,  among  other  things,  ferves 
to  (how  the  ignorance  of  the  Wafhington  treaty 
makers,  and  their  inattention  to  pre-exifting  trea 
ties,  when  they  were  employing  themfelves  in 

^^/A^vVv.";* 
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framing  or  ratifying  the  new  treaty  with 


Ol 


- 

The  fecond  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  France  fays, 
«  The  Molt  Chriftian  King  and  the  United  States 
«  engage  mutually  not  to  grant  any  particular 
"  favour  to  other  nations,  in  refpect  to  commerce 
"  and  navigation^  that  (hall  not  immediately  be- 
«*  come  common  to  the  other  party,  who  fhall 
cc  enjoy  the  fame  favour  freely,  if  the  conceflion 
"  was  freely  made,  or  on  allowing  the  fame  com- 
"  penfation  if  the  concefiion  was  conditional." 

All  the  conceffions  therefore  made  to  England 
by  Jay's  treaty  are,  through  the  medium  of  this 
fecond  article  in  the  pre-exifting  treaty,  made  to 
France,  and  become  engrafted  into  the  treaty 
with  France,  and  can  be  exercifed  by  her  as  a 

matter  of  right,  the  fame  as  by  England. 

t» 

Jay's  treaty  makes  a  conceflion  to  England, 
and  that  unconditionally,  of  feizing  naval  ftof  es  in 
American  fhips,  and  condemning  them  as  contra 
band.  It  makes  alfo  a  conceflion  to  England  to 
ieize  provifions  and  other  articles  in  American 
fliips.  Other  articles,  are  all  other  articles,  and 
none  but  an  ignoramus,  or  fomething  worfe,  would 
have  put  fuch  a  phrafe  into  a  treaty.  The  con 
dition  annexed  to  this  cafe  is,  that  the  provifions 
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and  other  articles  fofefeed,  are  to  be  paid  for  at* 
price  to  be  agreed  upon.     Mr.  Wafhington,  as 
prefident,  ratified  this  treaty  after  he  knew  the 
Britifh   government  had  recommenced  an  indif- 
criminate  feizure  of  provifions,  and  of  all  other 
articles  in  American  fhipsj  and  it  is  now  known 
that  thofe  feizures  were  made  to  fit  out  the  expe 
dition  going  to  Quiberon  Bay,  and  it  was  known 
beforehand  that  they  would  be  made.     The  evi 
dence  goes  alfo  a  good  way  to  prove  that  Jay 
and  Grenville  underftood  each  other  upon  that 
{abject.     Mr*  Pinkney,  When  he  pafTed  through 
France  in  his  way  to  Spain,  fpoke  of  the  recom 
mencement  of  the  feizures  as  a  thing  that  would 
take  place.     The  French  government  had   by 
Tome  means  received  information  from  London 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  with  the  addition,  that  the 
recommencement  of  the  feizures  would  canfe  no 
mifunderftanding  between  the  Britim  and  Ameri- 
can  governments.     Grenville,  in  defending  him- 
felf  againft  the  oppoficion  in  parliament  on  ac 
count  of  the  fcarcity  of  corn,  faid  (fee  his  fpeech 
at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  that  met  Octo 
ber  29,  1795)   that  the  fupplies  fcr  the  Quiberon 
expedition  'were  furnijhed  out  of  the  American  fity s, 
and  all  the  accounts  received  at  that  time  from 
England,  ftated  that  thofe  feizures  were  made 
under  the  treaty.      After  the   fupplies   for  the 

Quiberon 
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Quiberon  expedition  had  been  procured,  and  the 
expected  fuccefs  had  failed,  the  feizures  were 
countermanded,  and  had  the  French  feized  pro* 
vifion  vefTels  going  to  England,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Quiberon  expedition  could  not  have  been 
attempted. 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  treaty  with  England 
operates  as  a  loan  to  the  EngliiL  government, 
It  gives  permiffion  to  that  government  to  take 
American  property  at  fea,  to  any  amount,  and  pay 
for  it  when  it  fuits  her  j  and  befides  this,  the  treaty 
is  in  every  point  of  view  a  furrender  of  the  rights 
of  American  commerce  and  navigation,  and  a 
refufal  to  France  of  the  rights  of  neutrality.  The 
American  flag  is  not  now  a  neutral  Mag  to  France, 
Jay's  treaty  of  furrender  gives  a  monopoly  of  it 
to  England. 

On  the  contrary,  the  treaty  of  commerce  be 
tween  America  and  France  was  formed  on  the 
molt  liberal  principles,  and  calculated  to  give  the 
greateft  encouragement  to  the  infant  commerce 
of  America.  France  was  neither  a  carrier  nor 
an  exporter  of  naval  (lores,  or  of  provifionsj 
thofe  articles  belonged  wholly  to  America,  and 
they  had  all  the  protection  in  that  treaty  which  a 
treaty  can  give.  But  fo  much  has  that  treaty 
been  perverted,  that  the  liberality  of  it,  on  the 
part  of  France,  has  ferved  to  encourage  Jay  to 

form 
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form  a  counter-treaty  wich  England;  for  he  muft 
have  fuppofed  the  hands  of  France  tied  up  by 
her  treaty  with  America,  when  he  was  making 
fuch  large  concefilons  in  favour  of  England. 
The  injury  which  Mr.  Wafhington's  adminiftra- 
tion  has  done  to  the  character,  as  well  as  to  the 
commerce  of  America,  is  too  great  to  be  repaired 
by  him.  Foreign  nations  will  be  my  of  making 
treaties  with  a  government,  that  has  given  the 
faithlefs  example  of  perverting  the  liberality  of  a 
former  treaty  to  the  injury  of  the  party  with  whom 
it  was  made. 

In  what  a  fraudulent  light  muft  Mr.  Wafhing 
ton's  character  appear  in  the  world,  when  his  de 
clarations  and  his  conduct  are  compared  together  ? 
Here  follows  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  committee 
of  public  fafety,  whilfl  Jay  was  negotiating  in  pro 
found  fecrecy  this  treacherous  treaty. 


cc 


George  Wafhington,  President  of  the  Uni- 
"  ted  States  of  America,  to  the  reprefen- 
cf  tatives  of  the  French  people,  members  of 
"  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  -of  the 
<c  French  republic,  the  great  and  good  friend 
cc  and  ally  of  the  United  States. 


«  On  the  intimation  of  the  wifh  of  the  French 
E  "  Republic, 
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>udi/f  Republic,  that  a  new  m'mifter  fhould  be  fent 
cc  from  the  United  States,.  I  refolyed  tq.manifeft 
"  my  fenfe  of  the  readinefs  with  which  my  requeft 
<c  was  fulfilled  (that  of  recalling  Genet),  by  im- 
"  mediately  fulfilling  the  requeft  of  your  govern- 
"  ment(that  of  recalling  Morris^V 

j**  .It  was  fome  time  before  a  character  could 
"  be  obtained  worthy  of  the  high  office  of  ex- 
"  prefiing  the  attachment  of  the  United  States 
*c  to  the  happinefs  of  our  allies,  and  drawing  clofer 
"  the  bonds  of  our  friend/hip.  I  have  now  made 
*c  choice  of  James  Monroe,  one  of  our  diftin- 
"  guifhed  citizens,  to  refide  near  the  French  repub~ 
(s  lie,  in  quality  of  minifter  plenipotentiary  of  the 
cc  United  States  of  America.  He  is  inftruded  to 
<c  bear  to  you  o\\r  fmcere  folicitude  for  your  welfare, 
cc  and  to  cultivate  with  zeal  the  cordiality  fo  happily 
"Julfifting  betwew  us.  From  a  knowledge  of  his 
<c  fidelity,  probity,  and  good  conduct,  I  have 
"  entire  confidence  that  he  will  render  himftlf  ac- 
cf  ceptable  to  you,  and  give  effect  to  your  defire  of 
cc  preferving  and  advancing  on  all  oceafiom  the  in- 
cc  tereft  and  connexion  of  the  two  nations.  I  befeech 
cc  you,  therefore,  to  'give  full  credence  to  whatever 
Cf  he  (hall  fay  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  United 
"  States,  and  moft  of  all,  when  he  fball  aflure  you 
"  that  your  profperity  is  an  object  of  our  affection. 

\d  bic^ii  sd 

If 


Jt 


<c  And  I  pray  God  to  have  the  French  Republic 
"  in  his  holy  keeping. 

G.  \ 

-mi 

! 


Dim 


ton 


Was  it  by  entering  into  a  treaty  with  England 
to  furrender  French  property  on  board  American 
(hips,  to  be  feized  by  the  Englifh,  whilft  Englifh 
property  on  board  American  mips  was  declared 
by  the  French  treaty  not  to  be  feizable,  that 
the  bonds  of  friend/hip  between  America  and  France 
W€re  to  be  drawn  'clofer  ?  Was  it  by  declaring 
naval  (lores  contraband  when  coming  to  France, 
whilft  by  the  French  treaty  they  were  not 
contraband  when  going  to  England,  that  the 
connexion  between  France  and  America  was  to 
be  advanced?  Was  it  by  opening  the  Ameri 
can  ports  to  the  Britifh  navy  in  the  prefent  war, 
from  which  ports  that  fame  navy  had  been  ex 
pelled  by  the  aid  folicited  from  France  in  the 
American  war  (and  that  aid  gratuitoufly  given), 
that  the  gratitude  of  America  was  to  be  Ihown, 
and  the  folicitude  fpoken  of  in  the  letter  demon- 
ftrated  ? 

As  the  letter  was  addrefTed  to  the  Commit 
tee  6f  Public  Safety,  Mr.  Wafhington  did  not 
expecl  it  would  get  abroad  in  the  world,  or  be 
feen  by  any  other  eye  than  that  of  Robefpierre,  or 
be  heard  by  any  other  ear  than  that  of  the  Com 
mittee  j  that  it  would  pafs  as  a  whilper  acrofs  the 
E  2  Atlantic 
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Atlantic  from  one  dark  chamber  to  the  other, 
and  there  terminate.  It  was  calculated  iSl'le-; 
move  from  the  mind  of  the  Committee  all  fu£ 
picion  upon  Jay's  miffion  to  England,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  it  was  fuited  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  moment  then  pafTing;  but  as  the  event  of 
that  miffion  has  proved  the  letter  to  be  hypocri 
tical,  it  ferves  no  other  purpofe  of  the  prefent  mo 
ment  than  to  fhow,  that  the  writer  is  not  to  be 
credited.  Two  circumftances  ferved  to  make 
the  reading  of  the  letter  neceflary  in  the  Con 
vention  ;  the  one  was,  that  they  who  fucceeded  on 
the  fall  of  Robelpierre,  found  it  mofl  proper  to 
ad  with  publicity ;  the  other,  to  extinguish  the 
fufpicions  which  the  ftrange  conduct  of  Morris 
had  occafioned  in  France. 

When  the  Britifh  treaty  and  the  ratification  of 
it  by  Mr.  Waihington  were  known  in  France,  all 
further  declarations  from  him  of  his  good  difpo- 
fition,  as  an  ally  and  a  friend,  pafled  for  fo  many 
ciphers ;  but  dill  it  appeared  neceflary  to  him  to 
keep  up  the  farce  of  declarations.  It  is  ftipulated 
in  the  Britilh  treaty,  that  commiffioners  are  to  re 
port  at  the  end  of  two  years  on  the  cafe  of  neu 
tral  Jhifs  making  neutral  property.  -In:. the  mean 
time  neutral  fhips  do  not  make  neutral  property 
according,  to  the  Britifh  treaty,  and  ^they  do  ac 
cording  to  the  French  treaty.  The  prefer va*- 
tion  therefore  of  .the  French  treaty., became  of 
'.  6  great 
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great  importance  to  England,  as  by  that  means 
me  can  employ  American  mips  as  carriers,  whilft 
the  fame  advantage  is  denied  to  France,  Whe 
ther  the  French  treaty  could  exift  as  a  matter  of 
right  after  this  clandeftine  perverfion  of  it,  could 
not  but  give  fome  apprehenfions  to  the  partizans 
of  the  Britifh  treaty,  and  it  became  neceflary  to 
them  to  make  up  by  fine  words  what  was  wanting 
in  good  actions. 

An  opportunity  offered  to. that  purpofe.  The 
Convention  on  the  public  reception  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe  ordered  the  American  flag  and  the  French 
flag  to  be  difplayed  unitedly  in  the  hall  of  the 
Convention.  Mr.  Monroe  made  a  prefent  of  an 
American  flag  for  the  purpofe.  The  Convention 
returned  this  compliment  by  fending  a  French 
flag  to  America,  to  be  prefented  by  their  mi- 
nidtr,  Mr.  Adct,  to  the  American  government. 
This  refolution  pafied  long  before  Jay's  treaty 
was  known  or  fufpc&ed;  it  palled  in  the  days  of 
confidences — but  the  flag  was  not  prefented  by 
Mr  Adet  till  feveral  months  after  the  treaty  had 
been  ratified  Mr.  Waihington  made  this  the 
occafion  of  faying  fome  fine  things  to  the  French 
minifter,  and  the  better  to  get  himfelf  into  tune 
to  do  this,  he  began  by  faying  the  fineft  things  of 
himfelf. 

-o£  ^  raft          lYJ^-tf  'd\h  03 
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"  Born,  Sir/'  faid  he,  "  in  a  land  of  liberty  3 
cc  having  learned  its  value;  having  engaged  in  a 
"  perilous  conflict  to  defend  it  3  having,  in  a  word, 
cc  devoted  the  beft  years  of  my  life  to  fecure  its 
"  permanent  eftablifhment  in  my  own  country  5 
<c  my  anxious  recoiled  ions,  my  fympathetic  feel- 
cf  ings,  and  my  beft  wiflies,  are  irrefiftibly  excited 
<c  whenever  in  any  country  I  fee  an  opprefied 
"  people  unfurl  the  banner  of  freedom."  Mr. 
Waihington  having  expended  fo  many  fine  phrafes 
upon  himfelf,  was  obliged  to  invent  a  new  one 
for  the  French,  and  he  calls  them  "  Wonderful 
cc  people!"  The  coalefced powers  acknowledge 
as  much. 

It  is  laughable  to  hear  Mr.  Waihington  talk  of 
\\isjympathetic  feelings  >  who  has  always  been  re 
marked,  even  among  his  friends,  for  not  having 
any.  He  has,  however,  given  no  prpof  of  any 
to  me.  As  to  the  pompous  encomiums  he  fo 
liberally  pays  to  himfelf  on  the  fcore  of  the  Ame 
rican  revolution,  the  propriety  of  them  may  be 
queflioned;  and  fince  he  has  forceji  them  fo 
much  into -notice,  it  is  fair  to  examine  his  pre- 
tenfiqnsffj'f !  w,^  ,  ^  ni9jj^  n^idfi'?  3ri5 

A  ftranger  might  be  led  to  {^ppofe,  .frojn  the 

egodfm  with  which  Mr.  Wafhington  fpeaks,  that 

himfelf,  and  himfelf  only,   had  generated,  con- 

6  dudted, 
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iiu6tecjf  Completed,  and  eftablifhed  the  revolu 
tion.  In  fine,  that  it  was  all  his  own  doing. 

In  tHe  firft  place,  as  to  the  political  part,  he 
had  no  fhare  in  .it;  and  therefore  the  whole  of 
that  is  out  of  the  queftion  with  refpecl:  to  him. 
There  remains  then  only  the  military  part ;  and 
it  would  have  been  prudent  in  Mr.  Wafhington 
not  to  have  awakened  inquiry  upon  that  fubjecl. 
Fame  then  was  cheap;  he  enjoyed  it  cheaply; 
and  nobody  was  difpofed  to  take  away  the  laurels, 
that,  whether  they  were  acquired  or  not,  had  been 
given. 

Mr.  Wamington's  merit  confided  in  conftancy. 
But  conftancy  was  the  common  virtue  of  the  re 
volution.  Who  was  there  that  was  inconftant  ? 
I  know  but  of  one  military  defe&ion,  that  of  Ar 
nold;  and  1  know  of  no  political  defection, 
among  thofe  who  made  themfelves  eminent  when 
the  revolution  was  formed  by  the  declaration  of 
independence.  Even  Silas  Deane,  though  he  at 
tempted  to  defraud,  did  not  betray. 

But  when  we  fpeak  of  military  character,  fome- 
thing  more  is  to  be  underftood  than  conftancy; 
and  fomething  more  ought  to  be  underftood  than 
the  Fabian  fyftem  of  doing  nothing.  The  no 
thing  part  can  be  done  by  any  body.  Old  Mrs. 
Thompfon,  the  houfekeeper  of  head-quarters 
(who  threatened  to  make  the  fun  and  the  wind 
E  4  ftune 
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Ihine  through  Rivington':of  We^Yorfc)  -could 
have  done  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Wafhington.  Debo 
rah  would  have  been  as  good  as  Barak. 

Mr  Wafhington  had  the" nominal  rank  of 
commander  in  chief,  but  he  was  not  fo  in  fad. 
He  had  in  reality  only  a  feparate  command.  He 
had  no  control  over,  or  direftion  of,  the  army 
to  the  northward  under  Gates,  that  captured  Bur- 
goyne  $  or  of  that  to  the  fouth  under  Greene, 
that  recovered  the  fduthern  dates.  The  nomi 
nal  rank,  howeve'r,  of  commander  in  chief,  ferved 
to  throw  upon  him  the  luflre  of  thofe  actions, 
and  to  make  him  appear-as  the  foul  and  centre 
of  all  military  operations  in  America. 

He  commenced  his  command  June  1775, 
during  the  time  the  1  MafTachuflet  army  lay  before 
Bofton,  and  after  the  affair  of  Bunker's-Hill. 
The  commencement  of  his  command  was  thecom- 
•  mencernent  of  inactivity.  Nothing  was  afterwards 
done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  during  the  .nine 
months  he  remained  before  Bofton.  If  we  may- 
judge  from  the  refiftance  made  .at  Con  cord,  and  af 
terwards  at  Bunker  Vhiil,  there  was  a  fpirit  of  en- 
terprife  at  that  time,  which  the  presence  of  Mr. 
"Wafhington  chilled  into  cold  defence.  By  the  ad- 
Vantage  of  a  good  exterior  he  attracts  refpedt,  which 
his  habitual  filence  tends  to  preferve;  but  he  hits 


pot  the  talent  of  infpiring  ardour  in  an  army.    The 

enemy 
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removed  from  Boiton  to  Halifax  in 
March  1776,  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from 
Europe,,  and  to  take  a  more  advantageous  po- 
fition  at  New -York. 

ft&  ('The  inadivity  of  die  *  campaign  of  1775,   on 
.Hthe  part  of  General  Washington,  when  the  ene- 
mv  had  a  lefs  force  than  in  any  other  future  pe 
riod  of  the  war,  and  the  injudicious  choice  of 
pofitions  taken  by  him  in  the  campaign  of  1776, 
when  the  enemy  had  its  greateft  force,  neceflarily 
produced  the  loffes  and  misfortunes  that  marked 
that  gloomy  campaign.   The  pofitions  taken  were 
either  idands  or  necks  of  land.     In  the  former, 
the  enemy,  by  the  aid  of  their  fhips,  could  bring 
their  whole  force  againft  a  part  of  General  Wafh- 
ington's,  as  in  the  affair  of  Long  Ifland  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  he  might  be  (hut  up  as  in  the  bottom  of  a 
bag.     This  had   nearly   been   the  cafe  at  New 
York,  and  it  was  fo  in  part;  it  was  adually  the 
cafe  at  Fort  Washington ;  and  ir  would  have  been 
the  cafe  at  Fort  Lee,   if  General  Greene  had  not 
moved  precipitately  off,  leaving  every  thing  be 
hind,  and  by  gaining  Hackinfuch- bridge,  got  out 
of  the  bag  of  Bergin-neck,   How  far  Mr.  Wadi- 
ington,  as  general,  is  blamable  for  thete  matters, 
I  arn  not  undertaking  to  determine,  but  they  are 
evidendy  defefts  in   military   geography.     The 
d  Ifuccefsful   fkirrmdies  at  the  clofe  of  that  cam- 
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paign  (matters  that  would  fcarcely  be  noticed  iftJgn" 
a  better  (late  of  things)  make  the  brilliant  ex 
ploits  of  general  Wafhington's  feven  campaigns* 
No  wonder  we  fee  fo  much  pufilianimity  in  the^nc 
$refident>  when  we  fee  fo  little  cnterprife  in  the 
general. 

The  campaign  of  1777  became  famous,  not 
by  any  thing  on  the  part  of  general  Wafhington, 
but  by  the  capture  of  general  Burgoyne  and  the 
army  under  his  command,  by  the  northern  army 
at  Saratoga  under  general  Gates.  So  totally  dif- 
tinct  and  unconnected  were  the  two  armies  of 
Waihington  and  Gates,  and  fo  independent  was 
the  latter  of  the  authority  of  the  nominal  com 
mander  in  chief,  that  the  two  generals  did  not  fo 
much  as  cor refpond,  and  it  was  only  by  a  letter  of 
general  (fince  governor)  Clinton,  that  general 
Wafhington  was  informed  of  that  event.  .The 
Britilh  took  pofTefiion  of  Philadelphia  this  year, 
which  they  evacuated  the  next,  juil  time  enough 
to  fave  their  heavy  baggage  and  fleet  of  tranfports 
from  capture  by  the  French  admiral  D'Eftaign, 
who  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  foon 
after. 

The  capture  of  Burgoyne  gave  an  eclat  in  Eu 
rope  to  the  American  arms,  and  facilitated  the  al 
liance  with  France.  The  eclat  however  was  not 
kept  up  by  any  thing  on  the  part  ot  general  Wafh- 

ington. 


ington.  The  fame  unfortunate  languor  that  mark 
ed  his  entrance  into  the  field,  continued  always. 
Difcontent  began  to  prevail  ftrongly  againft  him, 
and  a  party  was  formed  in  Congrefs,  whilft  fitting 
at  York-town  in  Penfylvania,  for  removing  him 
from  the  command  of  the  army.  The  hope  how 
ever  of  better  times,  the  news  of  the  alliance  with 
France*  and  the  unwillingnefs  of  ihowing  difcon- 
tent,  diffipated  the  matter. 

Nothing  was  done  in  the  campaign  of  1778, 
1779,  1780,  in  the  part  where  general  Wafh- 
ington  commanded,  except  the  taking  Stony- 
Point  by  general  Wayne.  The  fouthern  dates 
in  the  mean  time  were  overrun  by  the  enemy. 
They  were  afterwards  recovered  by  general 
Greene,  who  had  in  a  very  great  meafure  created 
the  army  that  accomplifhed  that  recovery.  In 
all  this  general  Wafhington  had  no  Ihare.  The 
Fabian  fyflem  of  war,  followed  by  him,  began 
now  to  unfold  itfelf  with  all  its  evils ;  for  what  is 
Fabian  war  without  Fabian  means  to  fupport  it  ? 
The  finances  of  Congrefs,  depending  wholly  on 
emiflions  of  paper-money,  were  exhaufted.  Its 
credit  was  gone.  The  continental  treafury  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  expenfe  of  a  brigade  of  wag 
gons  to  tranfport  the  neceiTary  ftores  to  the  ar 
my,  and  yet  the  fole  object,  the  eftabliihment  of 
the  revolution^  was  a  thing  of  remote  diftance. 

The 


The  time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  is  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1780. 

'In  this  fituation  of  things  it  was  found  not  only 
expedient,   but  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  Congrefs 
to  date  the  whole  cafe  to  its  ally.     I  know  more 
of  this  matter  (before  it  came  into  Congrefs,  or'' 
was  known  to  general  Wafhington),  of  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  its  iflue,  than  I  choofe  to  ftate  in  this 
letter.     Colonel  John  Laurens  was  fent  to  France, 
as  an  envoy  extraordinary  on  this  occafion,  and  by 
a  private  agreement  between  him  and  me,  I  ac 
companied  him.     We  failed  from  Bofton  in  the 
Alliance  frigate,  February  eleventh,  1781.  France 
had  already  done  much  in  accepting  and  paying 
bills  drawn  by  Congrefs  j  fhe  was  now  called  upon 
to  do  more.      The  event  of  colonel  Laurens's 
million,  with  the  aid  of  the  venerable  miniftef 
Franklin,  was,  that  France  gave  in  money,  as  a 
prefent,  fix  millions  of  livres,  and  ten   millions 
jnore  as  a  loan,  and  agreed  to  fend  a  fleet  of  not 
Jefs  than  thirty  fail  of  the  line,  at  her  own  expenfe, 
as  an  aid  to  America.     Colonel  Laurens  and  my- 
felf  returned  from  Breft  the  firft  of  June  follow 
ing,  taking  with  us  two  millions  and  a  half  of,". 
livres  (upwards  of  one  hundred -thoufand  pounds 
fterling)  of  the  money  given,  and  convoying  two 
{hips  with  flores. 

We  arrived  at  Bofton  the  twenty-fi$i  of  Au- 
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guft  following.  De  Grafie  arrived  wich  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Chefapeak  at  the  fame  time, 
and  was  afterwards  joined  by  that  of  B  arras, 
making  thirty-one  fail  of  the  line.  The  money 
was  tranfported  in  waggons  from  Bofton  to  the 
bank  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Wil 
ling,  who  has  fince  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
lift  of  petitioners  in  favour  of  the  Britilh  treaty, 
was  then  prefident  And  it  was  by  the  aid  of  this 
money,  of  this  fleet,  and  of  Rochambeau's  army, 
that  Cornwallis  was  taken;  the  laurels  of  which 
have  been  unjuftly  given  to  Mr,  Washington.  His 
merit  ii.  that  affair  was  no  more  than  that  of  any 
other  American  officer. 

I  have  had,  and  ftill  have,  as  much  pride  in  the. 
American  revolution  as  any  man,  or  as  Mr.  Wafli- 
ington  has  a  right  to  have  ;  but  that  pride  has 
never  made  me  forgetful  whence  the  great  aid 
came  that  completed  the  bufinefs.  Foreign  aid 
(that  of  France)  was  calculated  upon  at  the  com 

mencement  of  the  revolution.     It  is  one  of  the 

» 

fubjects  treated  of  in  the  pamphlet  Common  Senfe, 
but  as  a  matter  that  could  not  be  hoped  for,  un- 
lefs  independence  was  declared.  The  aid  how 
ever  was  greater  than  could  have  been  expect 
ed. 

It  is  as  well  the  ingratitude  as  the  pufillanimity 
of  Mr.  Wafhington,  and  the  Walhington  faction, 

that 
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that  has  brought  upon  America  the  loft  of  cha 
rade  r  fhe  now  fuffers  in  the  world/ and  the' nu 
merous  evils  her  commerce  has  undergone,  and  to 
which  it  is  {till  expofed.  The  Britifh  rniniftry 
foon  found  out  what  fort  of  men  they  had  to  deal 
•with,  and  they  dealt  with  them  accordingly y  and 
if  further  explanation  was  wanting,  it  has  been 
fully  given  fince,  in  the  fnivelling  addrefs  of  the 
New  York  chamber  of  commerce  to  the  prefi- 
dent,  and  in  that  of  fundry  merchants  of  Phila 
delphia,  which  was  not  much  better. 
1 

When  the  revolution  of  America  was  finally 
eftablifhed  by  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
world  gave  her  credit  for  great  character  j  and  fhe 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  Hand  firm  upon  that 
ground.  The  Britifh  rniniftry  had  their  hands 
roo  full  of  trouble  to  have  provoked  a  rupture 
with  her,  had  me  mown  a  proper  refolution  to 
defend  her  rights :  but  encouraged  as  they  were, 
by  the  fubmifiivc  character  of  the  American  ad- 
miniftration,  they  proceeded  from  infult  to  inlult, 
till  none  more  were  left  to  be  offered.  The 
propofals  made  by  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the 
American  government  were  difregarded.  I  know 
not  if  fo  much  as  an  anfwer  has  been  returned  to 
them.  The  minifter  penitentiary,  (as  fome  of  the 
Bririfh  prints  called  him)  Mr.  Jay,  was  fent  on  a 
'pilgrimage  to  London,  to  make  all  up  by  penance 

and 
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petition.     In  the  mean  time,  the  lengthy  and 
drowfy  writer  of  the  pieces  figned  Camillus  held 
himfelf  in  referve  to  vindicate  every  thing-,  and  to 
.  found  in  America  the  tocfm  of  terror  upon  the 

inexhanftible  refources  of  England,    Her  refources* 

* 

fays  he,  are  greater  than  thofe  of  all  the  other 
powers.  This  man  is  fo  intoxicated  with  fear 
and  finance,  that  he  knows  not  the  difference  be- 

;y|ween   plus    and  minus between  a  hundred 

pounds  in  hand,  and  a  hundred  pounds  worfe 
than  nothing. 

The  commerce  of  America,  fo  far  as  it  had 
been  eftablifhed,  by  all  the  treaties  that  had  been 
formed  prior  to  that  by  Jay,  was  free,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  eftablifhed  were 
good.  That  ground  ought  never  to  have  been 
departed  from.  It  was  the  juftifiable  ground  of 
right  j  and  no  temporary  difficulties  ought  to  have 
induced  an  abandonment  of  it.  The  cafe  now  is 
otherwife.  The  ground,  the  fcene,  the  preten- 
fions,  the  every  thing  is  changed.  The  com 
merce  of  America  is  by  Jay's  treaty  put  under 
foreign  dominion.  The  fea  is  not  free  for  her. 
Her  right  to  navigate  it  is  reduced  to  the  right  of 
efcaping ;  that  is,  until  fome  Ihip  of  England  or 
France  flops  her  veflels,  and  carries  them  into 
port.  Every  article  of  American  produce,  whe 
ther  from  the  fea  or  the  land,  fifh,  flefh,  vegeta- 
3oriBn3G  vd  cju  Us  9.&&ffi  ol  tnoDno^i  o  • 
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ble,  or  manufa&ure,  is  by  Jay's  treaty  made 
either  contraband,  or  feizable.  Nothing  is  ex 
empt.  In  all  other  treaties  of  commerce  the  ar 
ticle  which  enumerates  the  contraband  articles, 
fuch  as  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  &c.  is  followed  by 
another  which  enumerates  the  articles  not  con 
traband  :  but  it  is  not  fo  in  Jay's  treaty.  There 
is  no  exempting  article.  Its  place  is  fupplied  by 
the  article  for  feizing  and  carrying  into  port ;  and 
the  fweepihg  phrafeof  provifions  and  other  articles 
includes  every  thing.  There  never  was  fuch  a 
bafe  and  fervile  treaty  of  furrender,  fince  treaties 
began  to  exift. 

This  is  the  ground  upon  which  America  now 
ftands.  All  her  rights  of  commerce  and  naviga 
tion  are  to  begin  anew,  and  that  with  lofs  of  cha 
racter  to  begin  with. — -If  there  is  fenfe  enough 
left  in  the  heart,  to  call  a  bluih  into  the  cheek, 
the  Wafhington  adminiitration  muft  be  afhamed 
to  appear. — And  as  to  you,  fir,  treacherous  in  pri 
vate  friendfhip  (for  fo  you  have  been  to  me,  and 
that  in  the  day  of  danger),  and  a  hypocrite  in 
public  life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled  to  decide, 
whether  you  are  an  APOSTATE,  or  an  IM 
POSTOR?  Whether  you  have  abandoned  good 
principles,  or  whether  you  ever  had  any  ? 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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MEMO  RIAL 

O  F 

THOMAS   PAINE   TO  MR.  MONROE, 

.Alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 


Luxembourg,  September  10,  1/94. 
1  ADDRESS  this  memorial  to  you  in  confequence 
of  a  letter  I  received  from  a  friend  i8th  Fruftidor 
(Sept,  4th),  in  which  he  fays— cc  Mr.  Monroe  has 
<c  told  me,  that  he  has  no  orders  (meaning  from 
cc  Congrefs)  refpecling  you  5  but  I  am  fure  he  will 
<c  leave  nothing  undone  to  liberate  you.  But> 
"  from  what  I  learn  from  all  the  late  Americans, 
"  you  are  not  confidered  either  by  the  government 
"  or  by  the  individuals  as  an  American  citizen. 
<c  You  have  been  made  a  French  citizen,  which 
"  you  have  accepted,  and  you  have  further  made 
cc  yourfelf  a  fervant  of  the  French  republic ;  and 
<c  therefore  it  would  be  out  of  character  for  an 
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cc  American  mimiler  to  interfere  in  their  inter- 
<c  nal  concerns. — You  mud  therefqre  either  be 
c'  liberated  out  of  compliment  to  America,  or 
cc  (land  your  trial,  which  you  have  a  right  to  de- 
"  mand." 

This  information  was  fo  unexpected  by  rne, 
that  I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  anfwer  it.  I  know  not 
on  what  principle  it  originates; — whether  from 
an  idea  that  I  had  voluntarily  abandoned  my  citi- 
zenfhip  of  America,  for  that  of  France,  or  from 
any  article  of  the  American  conftitution  applied 
to  me. — The  firft  is  untrue  with  refpedt  to  any 
intention  on  my  part ;  and  the  fecond  is  without 
foundation,  as  I  mail  fhow  in  the  courfe  of  this 
memorial. 

The  idea  of  conferring  the  honour  of  citizen- 
Ihip  upon  foreigners  who  had  diftinguiihed  them- 
felves  in  propagating  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  in  oppofition  to  defpotifm,  war,  and 
bloodfhed,  was  firft  propofed  by  me  to  La  Fay- 
ette  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu 
tion,  when  his  heart  appeared  to  be  warmed  with 
thofe  principles.  My  motive  in  making  this  pro, 
pofal  was  to  render  the  people  of  different  nations 
more  fraternal  than  they  had  been,  or  then  were. 
1  obferyed  that  almoft  every  branch  of  fcience  had 
poflefied  itfelf  of  the  exercife  of  this  right,  fo  far 
as  regarded  its  inftitution.  Moft  of  the  academies 

and 
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and  focieties  in  Europe,  and  alfo  thofe  of  Ame 
rica,  conferred  the  rank  of  honorary  member  upon 
foreigners  eminent  in  knowledge,  and  made  them, 
in  fa<5b,  citizens  of  their  literary  or  fcientific  re 
public;  without  affecting,  or  any  wife,  diminifh- 
ing,  their  rights  of  citizenfhip  in  their  own  coun 
try,  or  in  other  focieties :  and  why  the  fcience  of 
government  mould  not  have  the  fame  advantage, 
or  why  the  people  of  one  nation  ihould  not  by 
their  representatives  exercife  the  right  of  confer 
ring  the  honour  of  citizenfhip  upon  individuals 
eminent  in  another  nation,  without  affecting  their 
rights  of  citizenfhip  in  their  proper  country,  is  a 
problem  yet  to  be  folved. 

I  now  proceed  to  remark  on  that  part  of  the 
letter  in  which  the  writer  fays — that,  "from  all 
"  he  can  learn  from  the  late  Americans^  I  am  not  con- 
€€  fidered  in  America,  either  by  the  government  or  by 
M  the  individuals)  as  an  American  citizen.'9 

In  the  firft  place  I  wiih  to  afk,  what  is  here 
meant  by  the  government  of  America  ?  The 
members  who  compofe  the  government  are  only 
individuals  when  in  con  variation,  and  who,  mod 
probably,  hold  very  different  opinions  upon  the 
iiibjedt. — Have  Congrefs  as  a  body  made  any  de 
claration  refpecYm'g  me,  that  they  no  longer  con- 
fider  me  as  a  citizen  ?  If  they  have  not,  any  thing 
they  may  other  wife  fay,  is  no  more  than  the  opi- 
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rwon  of  individuals,  and  confequendy  is  not  legal 
authority,  or  any  wife  fufficient  authority  to  de 
prive  any  man  of  his  citizenfhip.  Befides,  whe 
ther  a  man  has  forfeited  his  rights  of  citizenfhip, 
is  a  queftion  not  determinable  by  Congrefs,  but  by 
.a  court  of  judicature  and  a  jury;  and  mud  depend 
upon  evidence,  and  the  application  of  fome  law 
or  article  of  the  conftitution  to  the  cafe.  No  fuch 
proceeding  has  yet  been  had,  and  confequently  I 
remain  a  citizen  until  it  be  had,  be  that  deciilon 
what  it  may;  for  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a 

iufpenfion  of  rights  in  the  interim. 

r  to  .  .      DUB  t£§niJm  Eli 

I  am  very  well  aware,  and  always  was,  of  the 

article  of  the  conftitution  which  fays,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect  the  words,  that  "  any  citizen  of  the 
"  United  States,  who  mall  accept  any  title,  place, 
^"  or  office,  from  any  foreign  king,  prince,. or  ftate, 
c<  fhall  forfeit  and  lofe  his  right  of  citizenfhip  of. 
"  the  United  States." 

Had  the  article  faid,  that  any  citizen  of  the  Untied 
States,  ivhs  fliall  be  memler  cf  any  foreign  convention '} 
for  the  fur f  of e  of  forming  a  free  conftitution,  Jhall  for 
feit  and  loje  the  right  of  citizen/hip  of  the  United 
States,  die  article  had  been  directly  applicable  to 
me;  but. the  idea  of  fuch  an  article  never  could 
^  entered  the  mind  of  the  American  Con- 
;$nd  ihe  prefent  article  is  altogether  fp- 
icrciga  to  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  me.  It  fup- 

pofes 
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pofes  a  government  in  aftive  exiftence,  and  nota 

government  diffolvcd ;  and  it  fuppofes  a  citizen 
of  America  accepting  tides  and  offices  under  'that 
government,  and  riot  a  citizen  of  America  who 
gives  his  afliftance  in  a  convention  choferi  by  the 
people  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a  government 
de :  novo>  founded  on  their  authority. 

The  late  conftitution  and  government  of  France 
was  diffblved  the  tenth  of  Auguft  1792.  The 
national  legiflative  afiembly  then  in  being  fup- 
pofed  itfelf  without  fufficient  authority  to  continue 
its  fittings,  and  it  propofed  to  the  departments  to 
cleft,  not  another  legiflative  aflembly,  but  a 
convention/for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  forming 
a  new  conftitution.  When  the  aiTembly  were 
difcouffmg  on  this  matter,  fome  of  the  members 
faid,  that  they  withed  to  gain  all  the  afliftance 
poflible  upon  the  fubjeft  of  free  conftitutions; 
and  expreffed  a  with  to  elecl:  and  invite  foreigners 
of  any  nation  to  the  convention,  who  had  diftin- 
guimed  themfelves  in  defending,  explaining,  and 
propagating,  the  principles  of  liberty.  It  was  on 
this  occafion  that  my  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
aflembly.  After  this  a  deputation  from  a  body 
of  the  French  people,  in  01  der  to  remove  any  ob- 
jedion  that  might  be  made  againft  my  aflifting  at 
the  propofed  convention,  requefted  the  aiTembly, 
as  their  reprefentatives,  to  give  me  the  title  or." 

F  3  French 
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French  Citizen  $  after  which  I  was  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Convention  in  four  different  depart- 
fmojil  r 

ments,  as  is  already  known. 

*  kilo  fiEDn^rnA.  nJ5 

The  cafe  therefore  is,  that  I  accepted  nothing 

from  any  king,  prince,  or  ftate ;  or  from  any 
government :  for  Fi  ance  was  without  any  govern 
ment,  except  what  arofe  from  common  confent, 
and  the  necefllty  of  the  cale.  Neither  did  "  1 
make  myjelf  ajervant  of  the  French  republic"  as 
the  letter  already  alluded  to  exprefles;  for  at  that 
time  France  was  not  a  republic,  not  even  in  name. 
She  was  altogether  a  people  in  a  ftate  of  revolu 
tion. 

It  was  not  until  the  Convention  met  that  France 
was  declared  a  republic,  and  monarchy  abolifhed  -, 
foon  after  which  a  committee  was  elected,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  to  form  a  conftitution, 
which  was  prefented  to  the  Convention  the  fif 
teenth  and  fixteenth  of  February  following,  but 
was  not  to  be  taken  into  confideration  till  after 
the  expiration  of  two  months,  and  if  approved  by 
the  Convention,  was  then  to  be  referred  to  the 
people  for  their  acceptance,'  with  fuch  additions 
or' amendments  as  the  Convention  mould  make. 
*  ffi  thus  employing  myfelf  upon  the  formation 
of  a  cohftitution,  I  certainly  did  nothing  incon- 
fifttnt  \\ith  the  American  conftitution.  I  took 

1.         C       11        *  T-  L 

no  oath  or  allegiance  to  France,  or  any  other 

oath 


oath  whatever.     I  confidered  the  citizenfhip  they, 

had  prefented  me  as  an  honorary  mark  o(  refpedt 

paid  to  me  not  only  as  a  friend  to  liberty,  hut  as 

an  American  citizen.     My  acceptance  of  that,  or 

of  the  deputyfhip,  not  conferred  on  me  by  any 

king,  prince,  or  irate,  but  by  a  people  in  a  ftate 

of  revolution,  and  contending  for  liberty,  required 

no  transfer  of  my  allegiance  or  of  my  citizenfhip, 

from  America  to  France.     There  1  was  a  real 

citizen,  paying  taxes;    here  I  was   a  voluntary 

friend,  employing  myfelf  on  a  temporary  fervice. 

Every  American  in  Paris  knew,  that  it  was  my 

conftant  intention  to  return  to  America,  as  foon 

as  a  confutation  mould  be  eftablifoed,  and  that  I 

anxioufly  waited  for  that  event. 

1  ever  mud  deny,  that  the  article  of  the  Ame 
rican  conftitution  already  mentioned,  can  be  ap 
plied  either  verbally,  intentionally,  or  conftruc- 
tively,  to  me.  It  undoubtedly  was  the  intention 
of  the  Convention  that  framed  it,  to  preferve  the 
purity  of  the  American  republic,  from  being  de- 
bafed  by  foreign  and  foppifli  cuftpms;  but  it 
never  could  be  its  intention  to  ad  againft  the 
principles  of  liberty,  by  forbidding  its  citizens  to 
affift  in  promoting  th.ofe  principles  in  foreign  coun 
tries  5  neither  could  it  be  its  intention  to  aft 
-nooni  jjgainft  the  principles  of  gratitude.  France  had 
Afoi  I  aided  America  in  ^ettahlilhment  of  her  revo- 

lution, 


* 
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lution,  when  invaded  and  opprefled  by  England 
and  her  auxiliaries.  France  in  her  turn  was  in 
vaded  and  cpprefled  by  a  combination  of  foreign 
defpots.  In  this  fituation  I  conceived  it  an  act 
of  gratitude  in  me,  as  a  citizen  of  America,  to,.., 
render  her  in  return  the  bed  fcrvices  I  could  per 
form.  I  came  to  France  (for  I  was  in  England 

when  I  received  the  invitation)  not  to  eniov  eafe, 

'  J  \r  iv.i 

emoluments,  and  foppifti  honours,  as  the  article^  ^ 
fuppofes  y  but  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dan 
gers  in  defence  of  liberty  ;  and  I  much  queftion 

whether   thofe  who  now   malignantly  feek  (for 

.  .  vinT 

ibme   I  believe  do)  to  turn  this  to  my  injury, 

would  have  had  courage  to  have  done  the  fame,  , 
I  am  fure  Governor  Morris  would  not.  He  told 
me  the  fecond  day  after  my  arrival  (in  Paris), 
that  the  Auftrians  and  Pruftians,  who  were  then 
at  Verdun,  would  be  in  Paris  in  a  fortnight.  I 
have  no  idea,  faid  he,  that  feventy  thoufand  dif- 

ciplined  troops  can  be  ftopt  in  their  march  by  any 

•,  i*i£  wci 
power  in  France. 

{  /rw     -iLr  lo»  3loHw    3/b  i 

Befides  the  reafons  I  have  already  given  for  ac 
cepting  the  invitation  to  the  Convention,  I  had 
another  that  has  reference  particularly  to  A  me-  _ 
rica,  which  I   mentioned  to  Mr.  Pinckney  the 

t      '  -j         t*  ^-k '  aa*it1ii/"r''    nuUU  '1UQ  3O  "OjL"^C»pP****** H 

night  before  I  left  London  to  "come  to  «Parisa:won,| 
<c  That  it  was  to  the  intereft  of  America  that  the        ^ 
€(  fyftem  of  European  governments  fhould  be 

«  changed, 
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«  changiiT  ilnT  placed   or,   the  fame  principle 

.  ,  °      -      iurTafTm  t*  r       r 

c  with  her  own."  bsbsv 

It  is  certain  that  governments  upon  fimilar  fyf- 
terns  agree  better  together,  than  thofe  that  are 
founded  on  principles  difcordant  with  each  other ; 
and  the  fame  rule  holds  good  with  reflect  to  the 
people  living  under  them.  In  the  latter  cafe  they 
offend  each  other  by  pity,  or  by  reproach  $  and 
the  difcordancy  carries  itfelf  to  matters  of  com 
merce.  I  am  not  an  ambitious  man,  but  per 
haps  I  have  been  an  ambitious  American.  I 
have  wifhed  to  fee  America  the  Mother  Church  of 
government. 

MIl£I  ^fy  3itQD  i>V£ifi    O3    ^rjv''-  j.ui<> 

I  have  now  dated  fufficient  matter  to  fhow,  that 
the  article  in  cjueftion  is  not  applicable  to  me > 
and  that  any  fuch  application  to  my  injury,  as 
well  in  circum (lances  as  in  rights,  is  contrary 
both  to  the  letter  and  intention  of  that  article,  and 
is  illegal  and  unconditional.  Neither  do  I  be 
lieve  that  any  jury  in  America,  when  they  are  in 
formed  of  the  whole  of  the  cafe,  would  give  a 
verdict  to  deprive  me  of  my  rights  upon  that  ar 
ticle.  The  citizens  of  America,  I  believe,  are 
not  very  fond  of  permitting  forced  and  indirect 
explanations  to  be  put  upon  matters  of  this  kind. 
I  know  jiot  what  were  the  merits  of  the  cafe  with 

relpcd  to  tlje   perfon  wh,o  was  profecuted  for 
3d  bfuortl  a Jn^rnrmvog  n(K" 

acting 
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a&ing  as  prize-mafter  to  a  French  privateer,  but 
I  know  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  againft  the 
profecution.  The  rights  I  have  acquired  are  dear 
to  me.  They  have  been  acquired  by  honour 
able  means,  and  by  dangerous  fervice  in  the  worft 
qf  times,  and  I  cannot  paffively  permit  them  to 
be  wreftcd  from  me.  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to 
defend  them,  as  the  cafe  involv.es.  a  conftitutional 
and  public  queflion,  which  is,  how  far  the  power 
of  the  federal  government  extends,  in  depriving 
^ny  citizen  of  his  rights  of  citizenfhip,  or  of  fufc 
pending  them. 

That  the  explanation  of  national  treaties  be 
longs  to  Congrefs,  is  ftridtly  conftitutional  j  but 
not  the  explanation  of  the  conftitution  icfelf,  any 
more  than  the  explanation  of  law  in  the  cafe  of 
individual  citizens.  Thefe  are  altogether  judiciary 
queftions.  It  is  however  worth  obferving,  that 
Gongrefs,  in  explaining  the  article  of  the  treaty 
with  refpeft  to  French  prizes  and  French  pri 
vateers,  confined  itfelf  ftriclly  to  the  letter  of  the 
article.  Let  them  explain  the  article  of  the  con- 

/lU*:>iifi<      .  .   .     "  0    r  oj  7-ttij.    r 

llitution  with  reipect  to  me  in  the  iame  manner, 
and  the  decifion,  did  it  appertain  to  them,  could 
not  deprive  me  of  my  rights  of  citizenfhip,  or 
fufpend  them,  for  I  have  accepted  nothing  from 

•&W  king,  prince,  ftate,  or  government^ 

P«ff  r.mBr;  y 
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^ou  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  I  fpeak  as  if 
:  the  federal  government  had  made  fome  declara? 
tion  upon  the  fubject  of  my  citizenlhip;  whereas 
the  fad  is  otherwife;  and  your  faying  that  you. 
have  no  orders  refpe6ting  me,  is  a  proof  of  it, 
They,  therefore,  who  propagate  the  report  of  my 
not  being  confidered  as  a  citizen  of  America  by 
government,  do  it  to  the  the  prolongation  of  my 
imprifqnment,  and  without  authority ;  for  Con- 
grefs,  as  a  government^  has  neither  decided  upon  it^ 
nor  yet  taken  the  matter  into  confideration  -,  and 
I  requeft  you  to  caution  fuch  perfons  againft 
fpreading  fuch  reports. — But  be  thefe  matters  as 
they  may,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  that  you  find  and 
feel  the  cafe  very  different,  fince  you  have  heard 
what  I  have  to  fay,  and  known  what  my  fituation 
is,  than  you  did  before  your  arrival. 

Painful  as  the  want  of  liberty  may  be,  it  is  a 

>-'h   &funi£[dx  'itn^R  ) 

confolation  to  me  to  believe,  that  my  imprifon 
ment  proves  to  the  world,  that  I  had  no  mare  in 
the  murderous  fyftem  that  then  reigned.  That  I 
was  an<enerny  to  it,  both  morally  and  politically, 

Hi;* '         iJ     fll  >  .ipCJi3"7   f;l1  ?v;  'QvlLlUll Jt-  ' 

is  known  to  all  who  had  any  knowledge  of  me  5 
and  could  I  have  written  French  as  well  a.s  I  can 
JiHglilh)  I  would  publicly  have  expofed  its  wicked- 
nefs,  and  fliown  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  preg 
nant. — They  who  ,have  efteemed  me  on  former 

pccafions^ 


ocoafions,  whether  in  America,  or  in  Europe, 
will,  I  know,  feel  no  caufe  to  abate  that  efteem, 
when  they  reflect,  that  imprifonment  with  preferva- 
tion  of  character,  is  preferable  to  liberty  ivitb  dif- 
grace. 

The  letter  before  quoted  in  the  firft  page  of 
this  memorial,  fays,  that  ce  it  would  be  out  of 
ff  character  for  an  American  minifter  to  interfere 
"  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France." — This  goes 
on  the  idea  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  France,  and  a 
member  of  the  Convention;  which  is  not  the  fact. 
The  Convention  have  declared  me  to  be  a  fo 
reigner  5  and  confequently  the  citizenfhip  and  the 
election  are  null  and  void.  It  alfo  has  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  decifion,  that  the  article  of  the  con- 
ftitution  refpecting  grants  made  to  American  ci 
tizens  by  foreign  kings,  princes,  or  ftates,  is  ap 
plicable  to  me  5  which  is  the  very  point  in  quef- 
tion,  and  againft  the  application  of  which  I  con 
tend.  I  ftate  evidence  to  the  minifter  to  fhow, 
that  I  am  not  within  the  letter  or  meaning  of  that 
article,  that  it  cannot  operate  againft  me  $  and  I 
apply  to  him  for  the  protection  that,  I  conceive, 
I  have  a  right  to  afk,  and  to  receive.  The  inter 
nal  affairs  of  France  are  out  of  the  queftion  with 
refpect  to  my  application,  or  his  interference.  I 
afk  it  not  as  a  citizen  of  France,  for  I  am  not  one  -, 
I  afk  it  not  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  for  I 

am, 
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am  not  one;  both  thefe,  as  before  faid,  have  been 
rendered  null  and  void ;  I  afk  it,  not  as  a  man 
againft  \vhom  there  is  any  accufation,  for  there  is 
none;  I  afk  it,  not  as  an  exile  from  America, 
whofe  liberties  I  have  honourably  and  generoufly 
contributed  to  eftabliih ;  I  aflc  it  as  a  citizen  of 
America,  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  France,  under 
the  plea  of  his  being  a  foreigner ;  and  I  afk  it, 
becaufe  I  conceive  I  am  entitled  to  it  upon  every 
principle  of  conftitutional  juftice  and  national 
honour. 

>1o£i5i{i  jon  ai  doidw  ;  no/?ri3vno'3  ^;)  V  r>df*nm 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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